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“Tris strange, after thirty years of silence, to hear—issuing as it were from 
the tomb—the assertions and the fallacies against which the Anti-Corn 
Law League so long and so successfully contended, and which most people 
supposed were buried beyond hope of resurrection. It is stranger still to 
hear such ghostly heresies enunciated by men whose position and intelli- 
gence might be presumed to protect them against the influence of doc- 
trines which, theoretically and practically, are incapable of coherent 
exposition.” 
bag wrote the editor of a London newspaper a few weeks ago. 
And, strange though it may seem, we are unquestionably 
fighting our Free Trade battles over again. A new generation has 
=, up since the struggle which culminated in the repeal of the 
orn Laws, and although it has been supposed that Englishmen 
imbibe Free Trade principles almost with their mothers’ milk, 
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the fact must not be overlooked that these are times when even 
what have been deemed the most sacred and indisputable prin- 
ciples and axioms are called upon “to show cause” why they 


should be generally accepted. It is not very surprising, there- — 


fore, that, under the pressure of almost unexampled depression of 
trade, the principles on which our commercial policy has been 
based should be carefully overhauled and severely criticised. 
Since the discussion commenced, sufficient has been written and 
said to afford material for arriving at a conclusion as to the merits 
of the arguments adduced and the proposals made. Certainly 
the difficulty felt by Sir Louis Mallet in writing his letter to 
Mr. T. B. Potter, M.P.,* still exists—the difficulty of finding any 
clear statement, or practical programme of what “ Reciproci- 
tarians” propose. Replying to Lord Bateman’s speech on the 
question in the House of Lords, on the 29th of April last, Lord 
Beaconsfield had to confess that, after listening with much atten- 
tion to the speech of the noble lord, “he really did not know 
what he required.”*+ Nevertheless, we may fairly conclude that 
all that can be said in favour of Reciprocity has been said, and 
that any lack of clearness and coherence in the expositions and 
appeals must be put down to inherent defects in the theory 
itself. At a time when trade is so bad that any proposal that 
held out the slightest prospect of relief would be joyfully wel- 
comed and fairly tried, it is only reasonable to credit the oppo- 
nents of Free Trade with having put their panacea before the 
country in its most attractive form. 

The most prominent theory with them is, that the present 
depression is chiefly owing to the fact that, as a nation, we have 
continued a policy of what they call “one-sided Free Trade.” 
Whether Lord Bateman, Mr. Maclver, M.P., Mr. Thompson, 
Mr. Alfred R. Wallace, or Mr. Hatton, be taken as the spokes- 
man, the argument is pretty much the same. We are told that 
as we have opened our markets free to the world, and other 
countries have not in return opened their markets free to us, 
everybody is at liberty to sell us anything they make, while we 
are prevented from selling to them by the import duties they 


levy on our goods. Consequently, it is said, foreigners are sup-- 


plying themselves with what they want (and to some extent 
supplying us also), while we, who depend chiefly on our foreign 
trade, are going to the bad. The remedy suggested is that we 
should trade freely only with those who will trade freely with us, 
and that on goods coming from countries that put a duty on ours, 





* Remgcnait. A Letter addressed to Mr. Thomas Bayley Potter, M.P., by 


Sir Louis Mallet, C.B. Published by the Cobden Club, 
t The Times, April 30th, 1879. 
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we should put a duty equal to the one they impose. This they 
call “ Reciprocity,” or “Trade at even weights,’—which we pre- 
sume means that, because other countries have foolishly weighted 
themselves in the struggle for the world’s trade, we ought to do 
the same. Practically it is Protection over again. An old fallacy 
with a new name. 

That this country is suffering from a very severe depression in 
trade is unfortunately only too evident. In manufacturing 
districts thousands of men are out of work, and those employers 
who have not closed the whole or part of their works are, in 
many instances, complaining that they are keeping them going 
at a loss in order to avoid the further loss that would be incurred 
by shutting them up. Our exports of British and Irish produce 
decreased from 256,000,000/. in 1872 to 192,000,000/. in 
1878. The income tax assessment for the year April 5th, 
1877, showed a decrease of 9°13 per cent. on trades and pro- 
fessions, 3°81 per cent. on mines, and 24°75 per cent. on iron- 
works. The returns of pauperism for the Lady-day quarter 
give the number of persons receiving relief, exclusive of lunatics 
and vagrants, at 688,603 in 1877, 702,825 in 1878, and 752,870 
in 1879. When things are in this condition there are always 
any number of reasons given why they are so. Some of course 
are sound ; others are palpably foolish ; and others, chiefly pro- 
mulgated by those who have interests to serve, or theories to 
bolster up, are misleading. It is at such times that Protectionists 
and timid Free Traders, who have never mastered the fundamental 
principles of political economy, are fully charged with astounding 
tales of the disastrous effect that foreign competition is having on 
our commerce. Employers of labour, anxious to keep down the 
wages of their workmen, or hoping to obtain some kind of pro- 
tection for their own particular trade, also carefully collect and 
circulate information of the same character. When trade is 
prosperous, although the import duties levied by other countries 
and ourselves are unaltered, little is heard of these alarmists ; 
but when the tide turns they come out in full force, and by 
incessant repetition induce many people to think that there must 
be some foundation of truth in their statements and reasoning. 

When it is suggested that the stagnation in trade is due to 
our Free Trade policy, the first impulse should naturally be to 
ask,—How fares it with countries that do protect their own 
industries? If we are suffering alone, or more than others, or if 
Protectionist countries are suffering very slightly, and that in 
proportion to the extent to which they have adopted Free Trade 
principles, there would be primd facie ground for alarm. On 
inquiry, however, the depression is found to be universal. Every 


country in Europe is suffering from it, and in the United States 
A2 
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the condition of things has heen most deplorable. French 
exports of home produce decreased from 154,904,000/. in 1875 
to 137,452,000. in 1877.* In Belgium more than half the 
coal-pits—383 out of 675—were closed last year. In Germany 
the same condition obtains. Of 190 industrial companies quoted 
on the Berlin Stock Exchange last year, one-half had paid no 
dividend, and of the coal, iron, and mining companies quoted, 
two-thirds were in the same condition.t In Sweden, according 
to the National-oconomisk Tidsskrift, the crisis is now very 
severe. The railways unwisely extended in 1870-3 have got 
into serious difficulties ; the wood and iron trades have suffered 
much from depression ; and merchants and manufacturers have 
failed to an alarming extent. In the United States many 
mills and factories, built and fitted up at great cost when trade 
was good, have been since sold at ruinous loss. It was stated 
in the papers two or three months ago that the creditors of the 
Fall River Mills—a very extensive concern—had agreed to take 
6s. 8d. in the pound in settlement of their claims. So de- 
plorable has the condition of the iron trade been during 
the depression, that the Iron and Steel Association of Penn- 
sylvania in a letter to a Committee of Congress, dated March 
23rd, 1876, said: “ Manufacturers are either in the hands of 
the Sheriff or selling iron below cost.” Out of more than 800 
railway companies in the Northern States we are told that 
more than three-fourths pay no interest on the original capital. 
In 1876-77 the property of eighty-four railway companies with 
a mileage of 7700 miles and a capital of 80,000,000/. was fore- 
closed by the mortgagees, and proceedings were commenced 
against forty-four more, with a mileage of 5400 miles and a 
capital of 60,000,000/. In the beginning of last year 1,250,000 
artisans were out of work; and the failures there were more in 
1878, both in number and amount of liabilities, than in any of 
the previous six years. In number they exceeded those of 1877 
by 1571, and in amount by 8,000,000/. In the State of 
Massachusetts the number of vagrants relieved was in 1873, 
45,658; in 1874, 98,263; in 1875, 187,308; and in 1876, 
148,936. Another indication of the condition of things in the 
States is that their import of tea—an article which they do not 
produce—fell from 4,893,000/. in 1873 to 3,132,000/. in 1878, 


* Mr. Thompson’s remark (Fraser’s Magazine, February, 1879, p. 197), 
that the peasantry are worse off in England than in France, has no bearing 
whatever upon the question of Free Trade in goods. It is a question of Free 
Trade in land; in that respect the French are Free Traders and we are not. 
The condition of our peasantry is mainly traceable to our unjust laws relating 
to primogeniture and entail, and the transfer of land. 

+ Mr. Maundella, M.P., Paper read before the Statistical Society, February 
19th, 1878. 
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representing a decrease of about 7,000,000 Ibs. weight. The 
condition of the Asiatic, and particularly the Indian, trade with 
England and the whole of Europe may be gathered from the 
report presented to the recent annual meeting of the Suez Canal 
Company at Paris. The amount of shipping that passed through 
the Canal last year showed a decrease of 34 per cent. compared 
with 1877. This was in spite of the extra traffic occasioned by 
the despatch of troops and stores to and from India in conse- 
quence of the unsettled state of affairs there and in Europe. 

This general depression cannot be due to Free Trade, because 
the countries to which reference has been made are not Free 
Traders. The causes of bad trade must therefore be looked for 
elsewhere. It would be folly to hold Free Trade responsible for 
bad harvests in India, famines in China and India, and war in 
Turkey, Asia, and Africa. Free Trade is not to blame because 
people lend their money to bankrupt foreign Governments and 
lose it, or because limited liability companies turn out to be 
unsound, and bank directors are dishonest. Nor is it the fault 
of Free Trade that people in all parts of the world are poor and 
cannot afford to purchase our goods. 

Nor does the commercial history of our country give any 
support to the suggestion that Protection would improve our 
condition. Protection, in one form or another, has at various times 
been tried and all kinds of devices have been adopted to benefit 
particular trades. The importation of cattle and fresh meat used 
to be prohibited ; cattle were not even allowed to be brought 
from Ireland. The importation of butter for food was prohibited ; 
it might be got from abroad to use as grease for machinery, &c., 
but the Custom-house officials put a tarred stick through every 
keg to make it useless as food. In order to protect the woollen 
trade and encourage the home supply of wool, the export of 
sheep was prohibited in the reign of Elizabeth. A man convicted 
of doing it was, for the first offence, liable to forfeit his property, 
to undergo twelve months’ imprisonment, and have his left hand 
cut off, and nailed upin the market place: for the second 
offence he was to be put to death. In the reign of Charles II. 
(1678) an Act was passed ordering that every dead body should 
be buried in a woollen shroud. When it was found that cotton 
goods were likely to interfere with the woollen trade an Act was 
passed in 172] imposing a fine of 5/. on any one wearing calico, 
and of 20/. on any one selling it. When it became impossible to 
prevent the use of these goods heavy import duties were put on 
raw cotton. Thus our ancestors attempted to suppress and drive 
away the very trade that we now so much dread losing. The 
French wars kept corn so dear during the close of the last century 
and the beginning of this, that it was necessary to limit its waste 
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as much as possible, and not only was its use for distillation 
occasionaliy prohibited, but it was made a fineable offence to sell 
bread until twenty-four hours after it had been baked—because 
new bread cut so much to waste—and in 1800 a baker in Man- 
chester was fined 5/. for selling a loaf before it was twenty-four 
hours old. When the wars were over and peace was signed in 
1815, corn became cheap, and the Corn Laws were passed in order 
to keep the price up. The effect upon the country was most 
disastrous. From 1815 to 1832—a time of absolute peace—our 
exports declined from 51,000,000/. to 36,000,000/. In 1832 
duties affecting 700 articles were modified and the exports rose 
to 51,000,000/. in 1841. The distress in the country was still 
great, and in that year Government Commissioners had to be 
sent down to Burnley and Stockport with Government funds to 
keep the people from starving. In Stockport 3000 dwelling- 
houses were shut up, 5000 people were out of work, and more 
than half the master spinners failed before the end of 1842. 
Sir Robert Peel then commenced repealing and reducing the 
import duties, and from that year down to the present time the 
commercial progress of this country has been unequalled. 

When modern Protectionists are reminded of these facts they 
at once exclaim, “Oh, but we don’t believe in Protection like 
that. We are Free Traders, but we are not in favour of ‘one- 
sided Free Trade. We are in favour of Reciprocity, and 
would have Free Trade with those countries that admit our 
goods free, but would put a duty on goods from countries that 
put duties on our goods.” That is a fair statement of the case as 
it is put before the country. And the question simply is—If 
other countries refuse free admission to our goods should we, 
therefore, refuse free admission to theirs? The answer to that 
question depends very much on the answer we give to another, 
and that is—Are we Free Traders, do we admit goods into this 
country free, for the benefit of other nations or for the benefit of 
ourselves? If for our own benefit, are we to give it up because 
others will not avail themselves of it? If other countries will 
not buy in the cheapest market are we, therefore, not to buy 
where we can get what we want cheapest and best? Other 
countries undoubtedly injure us by putting import duties on our 
goods, but they injure themselves also; and are we still further 
to injure ourselves because their action is already affecting us? 
are we to cut our noses off because we are offended with our 
faces? This is what Reciprocity really means. 

Free Trade can never impoverish a country or cripple its com- 
merce. On the contrary, it is essential to the full development 
of the resources of the world. Its policy is to facilitate us in 
selling such goods as we can produce cheaper than other nations, 
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and in buying that which they can produce cheaper than we 
can. Different countries and different peoples have special 
qualifications for producing and making special goods, and it is 
for the benefit not only of themselves, but of everybody else, 
that their energies should be concentrated on that which they 
can produce best. Free Trade means unrestricted access to 
wherever the article we require is most plentiful, and can be 
most readily obtained. The invention of machinery and the 
introduction of improved modes of communication between 
various parts of a country and of the world are known to facilitate 
trade and be beneficial to the people, because they enable more 
to be done, more to be produced, and more to be obtained with 
the same amount of labour. This is precisely what Free Trade 
does, and what Protection prevents. Bastiat, the French Free 
Trader, put the matter in a nut-shell when he asked, “ Which is 
best for man and for society—abundance or scarcity?” The 
issue is also reported to have been very tersely put at a recent 
Free Trade demonstration in Paris. “What,” it was asked, 
“was this so-called Protection? Protection from whom? Pro- 
tection from what? Simply Protection from cheap clothes, 
cheap food, cheap iron ; Protection from obtaining many comforts 
of life.’* The first condition of successful business is to buy 
cheaply ; to sell cheap we must buy cheap, and Free Trade is 
essential to buying in the cheapest market. Import duties must 
increase the cost of the article imported. Those who require it 
will have to pay more for it, and to recoup themselves they will 
require more for the goods they sell. Those, again, who buy 
from them will have to charge more for their goods ; and thus 
the cost of living and manufacturing is increased all round to an 
extent proportionate to the duty imposed and the demand there 
is for the article on which it is levied. An increase in the cost 
of living involves an increase in the cost of manufacturing, and 
an advance in the price of an article always tends to check the 
demand for it. If we are now being closely pressed by foreigners 
in neutral markets, a slight advance might be sufficient to 
alienate from us a considerable portion of our foreign trade. 
Thus the people would suffer in two ways. In addition to having 
to pay more for what they required, they would have less to pay 
it with, as trade would be crippled and work scarce. The 
Canadians are likely to experience this as the result of their 
new Protective tariff. The first effect it is having is to lower 
wages, This can however only be a temporary relief to the 
employers. With the prices of goods raised all round, wages 
will have to be advanced again, though the extent to which 





* Edinburgh Review, April 18, 1879, p. 363. 
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trade will be curtailed by the high prices will render it impos- 
sible for the advance to be in proportion to the increased cost 
of living. According to the Toronto Globe :— 


“The manager of the Canada Southern Railway Company, in 
reducing the pay of its employés and working staff, stated that the 
reduction of expenses in this way has been rendered necessary 
by the increased cost of running since the introduction of the Protec- 
tive policy. Coal costs the company 50 cents per ton more than it 
ought to cost, iron is taxed from 17} to 35 per cent., locomotives and 
cars pay 25 per cent., bridges 25 per cent., and hardware 30 per cent. 
On the other hand, the receipts have been diminished by the same 
cause. The increased cost of living tends to lessen the passenger 
traffic; and, according to the returns of the port of Montreal, the 
shipments of grain have fallen off, the quantity exported from January 
Ist to May 14th this year being 1,473,790 bushels, against 1,898,836 
bushels during the corresponding period last year—a decrease of 
nearly 22 per cent. Meanwhile, as the working man’s wages are 
reduced, his expenses are increased. Flour, which three months ago 
cost him 3 dols. 60 cents per barrel wholesale, now costs 4 dols. 15 
cents; sugar is 1 cent per lb. dearer; oatmeal has gone up 15 per cent., 
bacon is. 10 per cent. dearer, and beef is also higher. Clothing has 
likewise advanced in price.” 


The advocates of Reciprocity, however, acknowledge the 
advantages of true Free Trade, but they deny that our present 
condition is such, and they propose to improve it by making it 
more Protective. They will only allow the application of the 
term “Free Trade” to the commerce of those countries whose 
ports are open perfectly free to each other. But surely if one 
country opens its ports free it is much nearer to Free Trade than 
if neither did so. On the principle that “half a loaf is better 
than no bread”—it being acknowledged that Free Trade is a good 
thing—it is better to have “one-sided Free Trade” than “two- 
sided Protection.” 

What the public want to know, but what the friends of Reci- 
procity seldom attempt to show, is, how it will improve our con- 
dition if we retaliate on Protectionist countries by putting duties 
on their goods. They show how it would injure the other 
country, and that might gratify one of the lowest propensities of 
our nature ; but it would be very poor compensation for the in- 
jury that we should inflict on ourselves. A war of tariffs would 
be little less desirable, and almost as disastrous as a war of 
powder and steel. Nations, like men, object to be driven. We 
are reminded at this point that perhaps the most amusing feature 
of the discussion is Mr. Hatton’s quotation of the remark (evi- 
dently with serious approval) that, “Once a man of courage and 
power comes to the front in Parliament to advocate the Christian 
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maxim, ‘ Do unto others as you would have others do unto you,’ 
Free Trade, as it stands, is doomed.”* What Mr. Hatton’s views 
of Christian maxims may be we know not, but ordinary students 
of Bible teaching imagine that precisely the opposite results 
would follow the practical adoption of the maxim quoted. If 
“Do unto others as you would have others do unto you” means 
“ Do unto others as they do to you,” it has hitherto been wofully 
misunderstood, and its high position in our code of morality has 
certainly been obtained under false pretences. If it is, however, 
to be understood to mean what it clearly says, then our present 
policy of adhering to Free Trade with countries that do not trade 
freely with us, although we wish them to do so, carries it out to 
the letter. Mr. Wallace objects to the use of the word “ retalia- 
tion,”’t but the following quotation from a letter by Mr. Maclver, 
M.P.,t shows that the policy is intended to be one, not only of 
retaliation, but of compulsion also :—“If we want real Free 
Trade—as assuredly we do—we must go beyond the present 
teaching of British political economy, and make it the interest of 
those who now exclude our manufacturers to adopt a different 
policy. Our foreign friends who ‘decline to understand the 
advantages that Free Trade offers, would understand at once the 
en under which a British retaliatory tariff would place 
thera.” : 

The advocates of Reciprocity vary very much in their views 
as to what duties should be imposed. They complain loudly of 
the importation of certain classes of goods from countries that 
tax our exports; but beyond that, their utterances are, as a rule, 
contradictory and indefinite. The proposal which Mr. Wallace 
makes is, however, distinct and clear enough; but surely it is 
the most absurd that was ever conceived. Itis: “To reply to 
Protectionist countries by putting the very same import duty 
on the very same articles that they do, changing our duty as 
they change theirs.”§ But if we are to impose import duties at 
all, we should put them on classes of goods on which the country 
against which we intend them to operate does not levy them. 
If it is necessary for a country to levy a duty on our goods in 
order to protect its own makers, it is very certain that they 
cannot compete with us here, and it would therefore be useless 
for us to levy a duty to prevent their doing what they cannot do 
when there is no duty. On the other hand, if manufacturers 
elsewhere can sell their goods here, they do not require a Pro- 








* Tinsley’s Magazine, April, 1879, p. 383. 
} Article in Nineteenth Century, April, 1879, p. 644. 
t The Times, Nov. 16th, 1878. 
§ Nineteenth Century, April, 1879, p. 645. 
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tective duty at home, and if they have one they would soon 
take it off if we put one on their goods here. But that would 
not enable us to sell to them ; for if we cannot beat them in our 
market here, we certainly could not compete with them at home, 
even if they did admit our goods duty free. For instance, 
Continental countries levy duties on our cotton goods, but it 
would be useless for us to levy a duty on their cotton goods, 
because they send none here. Russia puts an import duty on 
our iron goods, but we cannot put one on hers, because we buy 
none from her. We could levy a duty on Russian corn, Nor- 
wegian timber, Spanish fruits, and American cotton and oil, but 
these countries need not impose a duty against us on these 
goods, because we cannot export any tothem. If we are to 
admit duty free what they admit free from us, they would of 
course admit all these articles free, knowing that we should never 
send any to them, while they would be under no compulsion to 
take the duty off goods that we can send there but which they 
cannot send to us. Surely if there is any sense in Reciprocity 
at all, it must be in imposing a duty on the articles that other 
countries send to us, unless they will take the duty off those 
goods that we do or could sell tothem. And to that the objec- 
tion is that if duties here would be injurious to our trade it 
would be folly to impose them merely for the chance of taking 
them off again as a favour to other nations when they were 
prepared to “reciprocate” it. Further, maintaining duties on 
particular goods from one country which we remitted on the 
same goods from another country would lead to endless trouble 
- and confusion. If we levied a duty on silk goods from France, 
we probably should not do so from Belgium or Spain, as these 
are not silk-exporting countries. There would be nothing to 
prevent French silks being sent to Spain or Belgium and then 
sent on to England. Or, if we arranged to receive French iron, 
on condition that they would admit ours, and we levied a duty 
on Belgian iron because they levied one on ours, Belgium could 
-send her iron across the borders into France, and export it from 
there duty free to England. Belgium might, for such a purpose, 
arrange with France to allow her silk to pass through her 
territory duty free, if France accorded a corresponding privilege 
to Belgian iron. It would be found practically impossible to 
counteract such arrangements, and much bitterness and bickering 
would ensue from them. 

Mr. Thompson* refers to the competition of French refiners 
in the sugar trade as a special grievance. He points out that 





ll * Fraser's Magazine, February, 1879, p. 202. 
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we import more refined sugar than we export, but he does not 
show how putting a duty on the sugar sent here would improve 
our export trade. We should imagine that if the French sugar 
refiners’ trade here was stopped, his competition for the business 
in neutral markets would be keener than ever. The grievance, 
of course, is that the French Government, by a roundabout 
method, give a bounty to their sugar refiners on the sugar they 
send abroad. This enables the French merchants to export 
sugar at a lower price than they otherwise could, and than they 
can sell it at home. The result has been to injure seriously our 
sugar refining trade. This is very annoying to sugar refiners ; but 
are we to put a duty on French sugar in order that we may be 
compelled to pay a higher price for English sugar, so that the 
English sugar trade may prosper? Those who are so anxious to 
benefit their fellow-countrymen can do so now—there is nothing 
to prevent their buying English lump-sugar by paying the higher 
price for it. It is kept in stock in almost every town; but how 
many of our Reciprocity friends do buy ,it? The fact is, the 
French Government is yearly paying a portion of our sugar bill, 
and so long as they are willing to do it we shall be very foolish 
if we do not let them. 

The French people derive no benefit from it. Competition 
will prevent the refiners from getting any more nett profit than 
they would without the bounty. And the extra demand that is 
created by the bounty will raise the price of sugar, and the French 
people will, therefore, have more to pay for it than they would if 
the demand was not thus unnaturally stimulated. Thus, they 
really lose in two ways—they pay through the Government so 
much of our sugar bill, and they also pay more for what they use 
themselves. ; 

The same reply may be made to Mr. Thompson’s reference to 
the Belgian glass trade. He says— 

‘This inferior glass the Belgian manufacturer ships off to England 
and sells at a price calculated so as to be well under what the English 
manufacturers can produce it, the Belgian one, should he sustain any 
loss in carrying out this arrangement, being recouped by the extra 
price that he can safely charge on the better glass in his own country, 
as he has no foreign competition.”* 

We ought to be obliged to the kind but simple people who 
will thus submit to pay more for their best glass in order that we 
may have their common glass specially cheap. This idea that 
Protection enables makers to sell their goods. at less than the 
ordinary price abroad is evidently held by many Protectionists. 
Mr. Wallace says— 





* Fraser's Magazine, February, 1879, p. 201. 
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“ Foreign manufacturers, protected by import duties against compe- 
tition by us, enjoy practically a monopoly in their own countries, and 
can secure such a profit on the bulk of their goods sold at home that 
they can afford to undersell us with their surplus stocks.”* 


Foreign manufacturers are not quite so foolish as is imagined ; 
they will never deliberately make goods to sell at a loss, or without 
profit, abroad, no matter how well they are doing at home. If 
they can sell at a profit away from home, unquestionably they 
will doso, but in that case,they will require no duty in their own 
country to protect their trade ; the price of the goods will secure 
them the monopoly. Nor will an import duty enable them 
to secure an extraordinary profit at home—competition amongst 
themselves, or with others that would soon enter the field, would 
speedily rectify that. We cannot legislate for, or base any argu- 
ments on the conduct of, makers with surplus stocks. If they 
have to sell such stock at a loss once, they will be very careful 
about overstocking in the future. Surplus stocks must also, as a 
rule, be disposed of to ordinary customers; a maker cannot 
develop a foreign connection at a moment’s notice. 

Again, if we protect one trade we must protect all. One-sided 
Protection would lead to intolerable rivalry and wire-pulling on 
the part of different trades. If the sugar trade is protected 
against French competition, and the glass trade against Belgian 
competition, what can be said to the demand of the farmer to be 
protected against the competition of foreign corn and cattle? 
No one is suffering more from free imports, at the present time, 
than the British farmer. Yet our position as a manufacturing 
nation depends so much on our facilities for obtaining cheap food 
that no one would for a moment listen to a proposition to put a 
duty on it. The butcher would also want protecting against 
foreign meat, the ironmaster against Belgian iron, and the cotton 
manufacturer against American calico. We could not fairly or 
logically refuse the one if we granted the other. This alone is a 
fatal objection to all “Pleas for Reciprocity.” 

A particularly strong feeling exists against the United States. 
They used to buy a great deal from us. Now they levy such 
heavy duties that we are practically shut out of their markets. 
And to make matters worse they are actually sending goods here 
to compete with us in our own towns. Surely, say the Recipro- 
citarians, it would be both fair.and politic to levy a duty on what 
they send here. But the United States send us very few manu- 
factured goods. The following is the total value of the 
cotton, iron and steel goods we have imported from them 
recently :— 





* Nineteenth Century, April, 1879, p. 645. 
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Cotton Manufactures. Manufactured 
Tron and Steel Goods. 


1875 . . . . . . £95,000 ‘ £216,000 
wa... sa 241,839 
1877 . . « « 168,000 i 200,000 


Whereas in 1877 we sent there, in spite of high Protective 
duties— 
Cotton goods .... ~ « « «1,818,966 
Thread forsewing. . . .- ..- .- - 414,747 
Linen piecegoods . . .. . . - ~ 2,208,701 
PENGOMIEOEE,. 66 os yrs oe leer af 124,324 


£4,066,720 
Iron, iron goods, and hardware. . . . £925,155 


In 1876 the value of our imports from America was 75,900,0001., 
but 68,200,000/. of it was food and raw maierial. Now, what is 
there to levy a duty on of any practical moment? Even under 
the present high tariff we send far more manufactured goods to 
the United States than they send here, and if we are to put 
duties on what they send to us, they could put higher duties on 
what we send to them, and we should suffer most. Take either 
cotton manufactures or iron goods as an example. The 
American would at once say, “I don’t at all mind the English 
keeping me out of their market, if you will keep them out here. 
If they prevent me sending my 200,000/. worth of iron goods 
there, you prevent them from sending their 925,155/. worth here, 
and I shall be the gainer.” And so he would. 

The only way in which we could effectually touch America 
would be by putting a duty on her exports of food and raw 
materials—that is, either on corn or cotton. But todo it would 
be perfect madness, A duty on raw cotton would, of course, raise 
the price of all our cotton goods, and put us at such a disadvan- 
tage in every foreign market that we might lose a considerable 
portion of our trade. The countries that got the trade would 
have to buy cotton, so that the result of our policy would be to 
injure ourselves without permanently affecting America, as she 
would still supply the countries to which our lost trade would go. 

The one-sidedness and utter unreliability of Mr. Hill’s state- 
ments about American locks has been so thoroughly exposed by 
letters in the Times from lock makers and others that further 
reference to Mr. Thompson's allusion to that matter is un- 
necessary. 

But we are told that “ France is the country which ought to be 
taken as the strongest case in support of a policy of Reciprocity,* 





* Fraser's Magazine, February, 1879, p. 204. 
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and Mr. Thompson argues that because our imports from France 
were 45,000,000/. in 1877 against 17,000,000/. in 1860, and our 
imports from there exceeded our exports by 20,000,000/., we are 
getting the worst of the bargain. Leaving this question of the 
balance of exports and imports for a time, we find from French 
newspapers and French commercial reports that French manu- 
facturers are also complaining that they are suffering seriously in 
these transactions. How both sides can be getting the advan- 
tage of the other is difficult to understand, The partial extent 
to which France has adopted Free Trade has practically made its 
commerce in some trades. With the previous restrictivé tariff 
it was hopeless for Frenchmen to attempt to compete with 
makers elsewhere ; but: when that tariff was revised and the 
markets of the world were thrown open to them, they awoke to 
the fact that competition on their part was possible. For 
instance, when their ironworkers were protected by high duties 
all the ironwork for their railways was supplied from England, 
but when the duties were reduced they were soon in a position 
to supply their own. Unquestionably French competition is a 
serious thing in more than one trade, but the advocates of 
Reciprocity entirely fail to show how their nostrum will help us, 
nor do they attempt any explanation of the fact that many of the 
protected trades in France are seriously depressed. The sugar 
trade has already been dealt with, and reference may now be 
made to the woollen, clothing, and silk trades, upon the con- 
dition of which considerable stress is laid.* The following figures 
indicate that, however much our makers may be troubled by the 
competition of French dealers in these goods, their export trade 
in them is not in a very satisfactory condition :— 








French Exports. 1865. 1877. 
Woollen goods . £12,112,400 ed £15,040,000 
Amemel’, .° 2: 4,964,000 ea 3,460,000 
Millinery and small fancy 

a ae 8,076,000 ‘ay 6,248,000 
Silkk manufactures . . . 17,140,000 aes 10,368,000 

£42,292,400 £35,116,000 


Showing a decrease in these goods of 7,176,4001., while their 
total export trade had increased 11,372,000/. The only item 
that shows an increase is woollen goods, but the fact that the 
French import of woollen goods has increased 80 per cent. and 
of silk goods 190 per cent., in the same time, shows that even 
Protective duties have not enabled French manufacturers to 
have matters all their own way in their own country. 





* Fraser's Magazine, February, 1879, p. 202. 
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Mr. Thompson speaks of the “glaring unfairness” of the 
French import duty on serge cloth once preventing some persons 
from purchasing it here, while a manufacturer there seeing the 
cloth, commenced to make it, and is “now sending it in large 
quantities to England.” But if that maker can sell his cloth in 
this country it is evident that our makers would be powerless to 
compete with him in France even if there was no import duty. 

In connection with the woollen trade we must remember that 
during the last few years the fashion has run very much upon 
the class of goods that the French excel in, and to which our 
manufacturers have not devoted sufficient attention. A Report, 
presented by three students selected from the Bradford Technical 
School last autumn to visit similar institutions on the Continent, 
was published in the early part of this year. The following 
extracts from it indicate what French success and English failure 
is traceable to :— 

“* Special attention would appear to be paid to the instruction of the 
scholars in dyeing and chemistry, in both French and German schools, 
and this may be remarked, not only of those seen, but also of all of 
which any information has been obtained It is an undoubted 
fact that foreign goods, especially those of French make, are better dyed 
than ours, that the colours are brighter and more durable, and that a 
softer finish can be obtained, and these points are ascribed by many 
practical men to the superior amd more intelligent method adopted by 
the French of treating the raw material in its primary process 
In nearly all cases the French goods seen, showed, if plain material, 
better colours and nicer gradation of tints and shades; or, if fancies, 
superiority and richness in the design, and more pleasing effects in 
combinations of colour in warp and weft Taken asa whole, then, 
we are of opinion that the taste and skill of the French manufac- 
turers are, on the whole, superior to ours, and more fully developed, 
Though to some extent these qualities may be more common to 
them as a nation than to us, there can be but little doubt that the 
course of technical education undergone by all, or nearly all, con- 
nected with the management of manufacturing establishments has 
greatly improved these natural properties, and the necessity for schools 
for teaching technical science and imparting higher education has been 
so fully recognised by foreign manufacturing countries, that these in- 
stitutions are to be met with in almost every town. Lille, Roubaix, 
and Crefeld are all towns only half the size of Bradford, and now all 
possess these schools—the Polytechnic at Rheydt has been built to 
meet the wants of the two neighbouring towns of Rheydt, 17,000 in- 
habitants, and Glaubach, with 35,000.” 


Mr. C. E. Bousfield, one of the Jurors at the Paris Exhibition, 
in an address to the Students of the Textile Department of the 
Yorkshire College, after speaking of the manifest improvement 
in the taste and finish of British manufactures since 1851, and 
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of the departments in which they unquestionably excel the 
world, referred to “the richness and variety of the French 
Woollens,” and the French Worsteds, which, he said, “for infinite 
variety of design, for perfection of make and finish, and clean- 
liness of dye, are superior to those of any other country.” And 
Mr. Mitchell, the President of the Bradford Chamber of Com- 
merce, and one of the Judges at the Paris Exhibition, recently 
said, “ We cannot hope to resume our position of supremacy on 
the old lines. If we would be successful we must adapt ourselves 
to the changes of taste and fashion that are for ever occurring, 
and not seek to keep the world bound to the acceptance of the 
same kind of goods from year tu year.” 

It will be seen that this is not a question of Reciprocity, lower 
wages or longer hours of labour, but of skill and a thorough 
acquaintane with the details of the manufacturing process. 
Levying an import duty here on French goods would not decrease 
their competition with ours abroad. Nor would it benefit our 
makers at home. The style and finish of certain of the French 
goods is preferred, and an import duty would not make people 
buy what they do not like. It would certainly raise the price 
of the goods to the English consumers, but in these days of dress 
and fashion the majority would still buy the article they 
preferred. 

In the silk trade the conditions are similar. We buy between 
8,000,000. and 9,000,000/. worth of silk goods from France 
because they are preferred. Taking quality into account it is 
asserted that silks of our own make are of quite as good value as 
the French, but it is only when they are also up to the mark in 
style and design that the people buy them. That our makers 
are improving is evident from their exports, which from 788,894. 
in 1841 rose to 2,351,839/. in 1859 and 3,134,062/. in 1874. In 
bad times like the present a trade in an article of clothing which 
is to a large extent a luxury is sure to feel the depression quickly 
and severely. The silk trade is also an illustration of how Pro- 
tection entirely fails to benefit some industries, the products of 
which can be easily smuggled. The importation of silk goods 
used to be entirely forbidden. Surely the home trade should 
have prospered then. Yet petitions were presented to Parlia- 
ment from the silk workers of Coventry and Spitalfields complain- 
ing that smuggled goods so undersold theirs that wages had gone 
down to starvation point. In 1826 a duty of 30 per cent. ad 
valorem was levied on foreign silk. Smuggling was then more 
prevalent than ever; so much so that it was estimated that one 
half of the silk sold here was smuggled. In 1845 the duty was 
reduced to 15 per cent., and smuggling then ceased to be worth 
the time and risk. 
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When it is stated that we are being flooded with foreign 
paper because our import of it has risen from 368,000/. in 1865 
to 598,000. worth in 1877, it is found convenient to omit to 
state that the value of our exports of paper was 463,000/. in 1865, 
901,000/. in 1877, and 924,000/. in 1878. 

The suggestion that a duty should be put on Belgian iron is 
approved by those who are misled by newspaper accounts of the 
extent to which it is used here. Few people are aware that in 
1877 the whole of the iron and iron goods—pig iron, rails, 
girders, bars, hardware, and castings—sent here from Belgium 
was only 52,622 tons—not as much as many of our works turn 
out. In 1878 our total import of iron bars and iron and steel 
wrought and manufactured from all parts of the world was only 
208,461 tons, and of this 64,000 tons was re-exported and 60,000 
was Swedish iron, a quality that we should still import if there 
was a duty on it, as it is a special kind used in the Sheffield 
trade. In the same year we exported 2,299,223 tons. So that 
in a war of tariffs on iron we have everything to lose and 
nothing to gain. 

The idea that if the 45,000,000/. worth of manufactured articles 
of all descriptions which we import was made here there would 
be plenty of work is pleasant and plausible, but utopian. Some 
of the goods would probably not be made here, even if they 
could not be got abroad. Others doubtless would. But as im- 
port duties would raise the price of all goods of the kind on 
which the duty was put, the demand for them would be curtailed, 
so that the makers would not get all the trade that formerly 
went abroad, and the extra price that would have to be paid by 
those who did buy them would probably have been spent on 
other articles and have given employment to men who, under 
the altered circumstances, would have to go without it. Further, 
the demand in some departments of the export trade would fall 
off. The goods with which we previously paid for the imported 
articles, or, in other words, the goods which the imported articles 
bought of us, would not be sold. Consequently, although there 
might be more employment in some directions, there would be 
less in others. It would merely be robbing Peter to pay Paul. 
It is not wise to pay more for English made goods than the same 
kind can be obtained for abroad. No more so than it is to pay 
a higher price for an article made in the town in which we live 
than it can be got for elsewhere. If it were, we all ought to 
buy boots, tin goods, and furniture, made by the local cobbler, 
tinner, and cabinet-maker, instead of supporting the shoemaker, 
ironmonger, and furniture dealer, who buys his goods from 
Northampton, Wolverhampton, and London. If it be prudent 
for a Londoner to buy boots that have been made at Northamp- 

[Vol. CXII. No. CCXXI.]—New Senizs, Vol. LVI. No. L. B 
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ton, why should he not purchase a pair of French made ones if 
he prefers them ? 

If people could only thoroughly understand that “Trade is 
exchange of commodities,” and that gold is a commodity, the 
chief use of which is to facilitate the exchange of other com- 
modities, one-half of the difficulties they have on this question 
would vanish. They would see that it would be suicidal for us 
to give up buying from other countries what they can produce 
cheaper and better than we can, or than it is worth our while to 
do. When foreigners sell us goods they have to be paid for 
them in commodities, either gold, raw materials, or manufactured 
articles, and producing or obtaining the articles which we thus 
exchange gives employment to the people. Ifto a nation A 
we have to pay a certain amount of gold for what we get from 
them, we obtain the gold by sending goods to another country B 
that requires them and has gold; or if A will take goods, but 
does not require any that we make, we send our goods to a 
country C that does produce what A wants, and then C supplies 
A instead of paying us, and the account is settled. We can only 
buy of other countries in proportion as they (not necessarily the 
same countries) buy of us, and other countries can only buy of us 
in proportion as we buy of them. If we cannot dispose of our 
goods abroad we cannot buy from abroad, because we cannot pay. 
Of course, we could for a time pay in cash, but we should soon use 
all our coin and bullion up, and then if we could not obtain a 
fresh supply in exchange for our goods, our purchasing power 
would be at an end. On the other hand, if we do not take the 
goods of other countries, they cannot take ours, because they 
_ have no other means of paying for them. Those who sell must 
buy. Those who buy freely are enabled to sell freely. The 
truth of this is established by the fact that remission of import 
duties has always been immediately followed by an increase in 
our exports of British produce. 


Duties Remitted. Exports rose from 
£ 


£ 
1845-1852 8,600,000 58,000,000 to 78,000,000 
1853 Gladstone’s first Budget 
—123 duties repealed, basins eT 
and 133 reduced. ' 
1856-7 3,800,000 95,000,000 in 1855 _ to 
122,000,000 in 1857 and 
130,000,000 in 1859. 
1860-5 9,470,000 135,000,000 to 165,000,000 
1866-74 8,300,000 188,000,000 to 239,000,000. 


Since 1874 no duties have been repealed, but additional 
taxation has been levied, and our exports and imports have 
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both declined. In the twenty years, 1853 to 1873, we re- 
mitted duties to the amount of 19,000,000/, and our exports 
of British produce increased from 95,000,000/. to 255,000,000/. 
Thus much have we been able to accomplish under a Free Trade 
policy and with the duties of other countries quite as much against 
us as they are now. ‘Those Reciprocitarians who deprecate the 
post hoe propter hoc line of argument when it is used to prove 
that the great prosperity of the first twenty-five years after the 
adoption of our Free Trade policy was due to that policy, do not 
hesitate to resort to it when they desire to show that the present 
depression is the result of Free Trade. They would also have 
us believe that the leaders of the Free Trade agitation thirty 
years ago taught that if their policy were adopted there would 
be no more stagnation in trade, and they urge that because there 
is stagnation now Free Trade must be acknowledged to be a 
failure. The fact is, the people were never taught that the 
millennium would be inaugurated with the adoption of Free 
Trade. They were assured that our commerce would increase 
rapidly, and that their condition would be very materially im- 
proved, and the predictions have been abundantly verified. 

Our free ports have, to a very large extent, made this country 
the market for the world. A great quantity of the produce of 
other countries, which is sold to foreigners again, passes through 
our hands. We take it of the producers in payment for our 
goods, and we send it ‘to those of whom we make purchases who 
do not buy our own manufactures. In this way we export 
between 50,000,000/. and 60,000,000/. of foreign and colonial 
produce annually. One-half of the raw wool imported by 
France passes through this country—that is, it is imported by 
us and then exported to France. This all means a profit to our 
merchants, warehousemen, and shippers. 

The theory of Protection is that we should export as much 
as possible, and import nothing that we can in any way produce 
at home. The Americans act on this idea: they levy 1500 
duties on imports, but an export duty is forbidden by their 
Constitution. Even if it was not correct that “goods for goods” 
is the basis of trade, and that if a country will not buy 
it cannot sell, it would be found that the idea of exporting 
goods without importing others in return, would be inju- 
rious to the country adopting it, because its own exports would 
always have to be paid for in gold.* Gold would conse- 
quently accumulate rapidly, and as its value, like everything 





* Under certain circumstances and for a time payment could be made in 
bonds of Government, Railway, and other Stocks. The United States are to 
a limited extent doing that now: 
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else, depends on the supply, it would decrease in value, and all 
goods would advance in price. Gold having always to be sent 
to that country, would become correspondingly scarce and valu- 
able elsewhere. The country importing so much gold would soon 
require more to represent the same relative value as formerly, 
while in other countries less gold would represent what was a 
given value before, therefore her goods would soon be very dear 
to the first-named countries’ customers—that is, out of their 
scarcity they would have to pay a larger quantity of gald for 
them. The high price of goods in the country in question would 
also make it worth the while of other countries to send their 
goods there in spite of the duty, unless they were absolutely 
prohibited ; and if it was still desired to keep them out, higher 
duties would have to be imposed, and that would still further 
raise the price of home-made goods. 

If the imposition of import duties with the object of putting 
pressure on other countries to induce them to abolish duties 
that affect us was a desirable thing, there is a practical 
difficulty in the way of our adopting it. Our import of manu- 
factured goods from any one country is comparatively so insigni- 
ficant that it affords no scope for bringing influence to bear. Mr. 
Thompson proposes to meet this difficulty by using our colonies 
as a “cat's paw.” He says :—“It must be a sine qué non with 
our colonies that if they wish for our support in time of need, and 
wish to continue as integral portions of the great British Empire, 
they must follow our policy in this respect and open their ports 
free to ourselves and to all nations that give us and them Free 
Trade, but exclude by import duties those who refuse to do so.” 

Doubting very much that our largest and most powerful 
colonies—and it would be their trade and not that of the smaller 
ones that would be likely to weigh with other countries—would 
be prepared to endure much inconvenience for the sake of the 
somewhat sentimental honour of “continuing as integral portions 
of the great British Empire,” or that they value very highly 
“our support in time of need’—seeing that their liability to 
attack is much increased by their connection with us—we } 
imagine that the inauguration of a policy of this character would 
be the prelude to the disintegration of the “great British § 
Empire.” It is highly improbable that Australia, Canada, 
India, the Cape Colonies, and the West Indies would submit 
to a prohibition to buy in the cheapest market simply in order / 
that we might be enabled to compel other nations to buy of us. 

An inquiry into the results of Protection in the United States 
is very instructive. If the theories of Protectionists are sound, [ 
everything there should be in a most prosperous condition. | 
Duties have been most carefully levied to develop and sustain 
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home manufactures. The resources of the country are practi- 
cally inexhaustible, and the people are energetic and ingenious ; 
yet, with a vastly more extended territory and a larger population 
than ours, they only do one-third as much foreign trade as we 
do. In 1877 their total exports and imports were 219,500,000. ; 
ours were 646,700,000/. During the recent depression they 
have suffered fearfully. ‘Trade has been so bad with them that 
emigration from this country practically ceased—i.e., nearly as 
many people came back as went. The total number of emi- 
grants from here to the United States decreased from 233,747 
in 1872 to 64,027 in 1877. While to Australia the number 
increased from 15,876 to 31,071, and emigration from the States 
to Australia also increased rapidly. The policy of restricting 
imports by levying duties most effectually cripples America’s 
foreign trade in manufactured goods. In 1878 her total domestic 
exports were 114,500,000/., of which 88,500,0007. was agricul- 
tural produce. So that her export of manufactures of all kinds 
to all the world was only 26,000,000/., and that includes oilcake, 
timber, petroleum, manufactured tobacco, &c. People who talk 
of her competition with us in foreign markets cannot know that 
in 1878 her total export of manufactured cotton goods was 
2,300,000/., and her export of steel and iron—raw material and 
manufactured—2,500,000/. Our export in these two staple 
trades was nearly 90,000,000/. In ten years her export of manu- 
factured goods increased only 3,000,000/. In 1868 manufactured 
goods were 17 per cent. of her total export ; in ]877 they were only 
12 per cent., one important reason being that the cost of build- 
ing factories and fitting them up with machinery is half as much 
more there than it is here, and everything that is used in manu- 
facturing is more expensive. Eight shillings a ton duty is levied 
on coal, consequently New England manufacturers cannot buy 
coal from Nova Scotia, although it would be cheaper ; they have 
to get it from Pennsylvania at a great cost. The cost of producing 
pig iron at the furnace bank increased from 14 dollars per ton 
in 1853, and 16 dollars in 1863, to 30 dollars in 1870, and 34 
dollars in 1873—the high tariff mania commenced in 1864-5. 
Protection has made steel rails so dear that it is said that it 
would have paid the American people to have bought and 
closed all the steel rail works in the country and to have pen- 
sioned the men. In April the price of steel rails in England was 
41. 5s. per ton; in the States it was 8/. 10s., for an inferior 
article ; the consequence being that an order for 12,000 tons 
for delivery there was given to a Sheffield firm; they 
are able to pay the freight and duty of about 130 per cent., and 
still their rails are considered to be cheaper than the American 
made ones, because they are more durable. In 1872 the Michigan 
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Central Railway Company laid steel rails in the place of their iron 
ones. Across the Detroit River the Canadian Southern Railway 
Company did the same. The rails cost the United States Company 
20/. per ton, but they cost the Canadian Company only 14/. 10s. 
per ton. The cost of laying a single main line out of Chicago was 
400,000. more in rails alone than it would have been if they 
could have imported them duty free. Mr. Wells told us* that 
an ordinary passenger car cost from 200/. to 400/. more on 
account of the duties levied on the materials used in making it 
and fitting it up. In this way the cost of transport in America 
is much increased by Protection. 

Mr. Wells has also shown that between 1860 and 1873 Pro- 
tection so advanced the price of food, house-rent, &c., that 
although wages went up 60 per cent., an artisan in 1873 had to 
work one-fifth longer than in 1860 to purchase the same articles. 
Fresh meat doubled in price; butter and milk advanced one- 
fifth ; coal 40 per cent. ; and rents 144 per cent. 

The effect of duties on the trades they were intended to benefit 
is illustrated by the following extract from the evidence given 
before a Government Committee by Mr. Oakes Ames, a leading 
Massachusetts manufacturer :— 

“ Question.—What, according to your experience, was the effect of 
the increase of the tariff in 1864 on the industries with which you are 
specially acquainted ? 

“ Answer.—The first effect was to stimulate nearly every branch, 
to give an impulse and activity to business; but in a few months the 
increased cost of production and the advance in the price of labour and 
the products of labour were greater than the increase of the tariff, so 
that the business of production was no better, even if in so good a 
condition, as it was previous to the advance of the tariff referred to.” 

The United States’ shipping trade has been almost ruined, and 
ship-building has been fearfully crippled by Protective and 
differential duties. In 1855, nineteen per cent. of the trade 
between England and America was done in English vessels; in 
1877, seventy-two per cent. of it was. The duties they levy on 
materials, and the high wages that duties necessitate, have made 
it impossible for their ship- builders to compete With ours. And 
as they levy a duty of thirty-five per cent. on the value of a 
British-built vessel before it can be transferred to an American 
owner, they effectually prevent their ship-owners from buying 
ships abroad. The result has been that whereas in 1860 they 
did seventy-one per cent. of their trade in their own vessels, in 
1868 they only did forty-four per cent., and in 1877 only twenty- 
eight per cent. of it. Thoughtful Americans are realising that 





* Speech at a dinner of the Cobden Club, 1873. 
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this is the result of their Protective policy. The Hon. F. H. 
Morse, late United States Consul-General in London, in an article 
in the International Review for May, after speaking of the extent 
to which the American carrying trade is done in foreign vessels, 
says,— 

“Except the English, these foreign ships are built of wood, and, 
as a rule, are inferior to ours both in construction and equipment, and 
certainly are no better handled or cared for. How, then, is the fact 
of their taking so large a portion of the trade to be accounted for ex- 
cept but by low freights, which they are enabled to charge by means of 
the less cost of their ships, generally the less expense of sailing them, 
and in a measure also the willingness of the owners to accept smaller 
profits ?” 


The following is also an interesting item :-— 


“ The fact that, out of all the lines of splendid steamers now running 
between Liverpool and America, not one belonged to the United 
States, was regarded as a disgraceful condition of things, and caused 
the New State Line to be projected, the history of which is very 
curious, and to me interesting. In order to secure a subsidy from 
the national purse the steamers must, be American built, and when 
the iron plates required for their construction came to be ordered it 
was found that they could not be supplied by American makers, 
except at a ruinous price. They were eventually procured on the 
Clyde, and, with all the rivet holes bored, cut to pattern, and ready 
for putting together, were shipped to New York for erection by 
American workmen, the duty being remitted thereon, so that the 
tariff, the object of which is said to be the protection of American 
shipping, has to be suspended to allow of the creation of a line of 
steamers. It is not the first time this has occurred. After the great 
fire at Chicago the same thing was found necessary. In order to 
lighten the weight of that fearful calamity it was decreed that all 
materials required for its rebuilding should enter duty free. This 
circumstance caused not a few to ask themselves why a course of 
legislation that was seen to be beneficial to those temporarily made 
destitute was not likely to prove equally satisfactory to those made 
permanently poor by reason of other circumstances.”* 


Our own experience illustrates the advantage of the opposite 
policy. In 1815 the registered tonnage of vessels belonging to 
the United Kingdom was 2,447,831 tons. In 1849, after thirty- 
five years of Protection, and with the Navigation Laws and thirty 
Reciprocity treaties in force, the tonnage had only risen to 
3,096,344 tons. The Navigation Laws were repealed in 1849, and 
in 1877 our registered tonnage was 6,115,638 tons, and this 
included a large number of steam vessels, that can make two or 





* The Failure of Protection in the United States,” a pamphlet by Joseph 
Wood, p. 8. 
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three voyages in the time that sailing vessels are going one. 
When the shipping trade was protected it increased 264 per 
cent. in thirty-five years ; when we did away with all privileges 
and restrictions it increased 97} per cent. in twenty-nine years. 

It is expected that the return of national wealth in the States 
at the census in 1880 will be less than in 1870. The losses of 
the Civil War and the wiping out of the wealth in slaves in the 
previous decade amounted to adout 7,000,000,000 dollars ; 
yet, notwithstanding this, the national wealth increased 
14,000,000,000 dollars from 1860 to 1870. The total wealth of 
the country is now estimated to be 27,120,000,000 dollars—a 
decrease since 1870 of about 3,000,000,000 dollars. Of course 
this is only an estimate ; but the assessed valuation of property in 
states and cities shows that the true valuation next year will be 
less than it was in 1870. 

There are signs, however, that an improvement has set in in 
American commercial affairs, and as the depression there com- 
menced soouer than it did here we may hope that the worst is 
over with us. America can recover from depression more quickly 
than we can, because the vast extent of her unoccupied territory 
affords a capital outlet for her surplus artisan population, and 
her agricultural produce is a constant source of wealth. Already 
large numbers of people have left the manufacturing districts to 
settle down to cultivate the land. It is stated that 20,000,000 
acres were newly occupied in 1878. The effect of improved trade 
there is already being felt here. In the first quarter of the present 
year the United States imported 20 per cent. more English cotton 
piece goods than they did in the same time in 1878. And 
Messrs. McCulloch and Co.’s Weekly Financial Circular, dated 
New York, May 29th, said :—“ The commercial movement con- 
tinues to exhibit a departure from the large excess of exports 
over imports that has so long prevailed. The exports of mer- 
chandise in April fell $6,000,000 below those of last year, while 
the imports of goods showed a gain for an equal amount.” 

Unquestionably a return of prosperity in the States will be 
accompanied by an increased import of foreign goods. The low 
prices which have prevailed there, owing to the necessity to dis- 
pose of goods at almost any sacrifice, have enabled the Americans 
to sell abroad, and have also rendered it difficult for outsiders to 
send goods to them at a profit. But with an increased demand 
at home and a consequent advance in prices, exportation will 
become more and more difficult to American merchants, and the 
sale of foreign goods there will become more possible to foreign 
makers. Thus, the unhealthy balance of trade, which has recently 
prevailed in the United States’ foreign transactions, will speedily 
rectify itself. ’ 
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We may now refer to “the balance of exports and imports,” 
as it is very usual for the advocates of Reciprocity to argue that 
“as our imports exceed our exports every year, we are buying 
more than we sell and must pay the difference out of capital— 
that is, we are living on our savings.” Lord Bateman, in a 
speech in the House of Lords, April 29th, 1879, said,— 


“Now we import 150 millions more than our exports, and no 
previous accumulations can stand such a strain.” 

Mr. Thompson is evidently also imbued with the same fallacy, 
for he says,— 

“‘In the year 1872 our exports to Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
France, and the United States amounted to 154,786,733/. and our 
imports to [from] those countries to 142,018,782/., showing a balance 
in our favour, excess of imports over exports [exports over imports], 
of 12,767,951/.; but in the year 1877 our exports to those countries 
had decreased to 102,292,321/. and our imports from them had 
increased to 182,669,318/., showing a balance against us, excess of ex- 
ports over imports, of 80,376,997/. [our imports from those countries 
exceeded our exports to them by 80,376,9971.]” 


The idea contained in this very-confused sentence is plausible 
at first sight. True, we do import more than we export. Last 
year our total imports exceeded our exports by 146,000,000/., 
but that is by no means a bad sign. It must not be forgotten 
that the Board of Trade, in giving the amount of our imports, 
gives the value of the goods when they reach this country, and 
it therefore includes the cost of carriage from the country that 
sends them, while the amount of the exports is the value of the 
goods before they leave here, and does not include carriage out.* 
As we pay the carriage of the goods we import, and that goes to 
the ship-owner, the amount we actually pay to foreign countries 
for the goods we get from them is considerably less than the 
amount given in the Board of Trade returns. On the other hand, 
the amount of exports given is less than the countries to which 
they are sent pay for them, as there is the carriage to be added, 
Another cause of our imports being large is that interest on our 
foreign investments practically comes in in the form of goods, in 





* Professor Fawcett is in error when he states that ‘the value at which 
any article which is imported is estimated includes the cost of carriage, 
and the profits of the merchant who imports it ; whereas in estimating the value 
of exports, both the cost of carriage and the profits of the exporting merchant 
are excluded.” —* Free Trade and Protection,” p. 129 (the ¢¢alics are our own). 
Actually the case is the reverse. The value of the imports is returned to the 
Board of Trade by the importer at their cost to him; and the value of the 
exports is returned by the exporter at the price at which he has sold them and 
not at what they cost him. Consequently, the profit of the merchant here is 
not included in the amount of our imports, but it is included in that of our 
exports. 
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the same way as our foreign loans go out mostly in that way. 
When trade is bad we are in a position to invest but little 
abroad, and that is one explanation of the decrease in our exports 
now. In such times we also need all our interest, and it, there- 
fore, has to come to this country ; whereas, in good times, a great 
deal of it remains abroad and is re-invested. This explains how 
it is that our imports exceed our exports so much more in bad 
times than when trade is prosperous. Our income from invest- 
ments abroad was estimated at 26,000,000. in 1867 and 
65,000,000/. in 1877, so that 600,000,000/. or 700,000,000/. 
must have been invested in the ten years, and foreign 
countries have that 65,000,000/. to pay us before they begin to 
buy our goods, Cvuntries that are indebted to others must pay 
not only for what they import but also the interest on their debt, 
consequently they generally export more than they import. 

Another explanation of the rapid growth of our imports is the 
increased extent to which we purchase foreign supplies of food. 
Our consumption per head of imported articles of food in 1858 
was (in value) 18s. 3d, in 1868 ll. 16s. 2d., and in 1877 
21. 19s. 7d. 

The thing is clear enough, and people would not make any - 
mistake about it, if they got rid of the impression that goods are 
actually paid for in cash. Goods are practically paid for by 
goods, and those who receive the most goods, in proportion to 
the quantity they send out, make the best profit. In 1877, 
although we imported 394,000,000/. worth of merchandise, we 
only sent out 39,800,000/. worth of gold and silver; and while 
we exported 252,000,000/. worth of goods we only received 
37,100,000/. of gold and silver. So that in that year we got 
142,000,0007. worth of goods more than we sent out, and only 
sent out 2,700,000/. more bullion and specie than we received. 
Last year we imported much more merchandise than we ex- 
ported, and yet we also imported 6,000,000. more gold and 
silver than we exported. 

The proofs that our balance of trade is on the right side are 
clear and simple :— 


1. We have had so much money to invest abroad. 

2. Although for many years our imports have exceeded our 
exports and we have invested so much abroad, we have not ex- 
ported more bullion than we have imported. 

8. The wealth of the country has continued to increase. The 
assessed income of the United Kingdom was in 

1855 . . .  . £308,000,000 
1865. : ; . 396,000,000 
1875 . ‘ . . 511,000,000 
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The realised wealth of the nation was estimated in 


1855 at £4,700,000,000 
1865 ,,  6,100,000,000 
1875 ,, 8,500,000,000* 

A penny in the pound income tax now produces nearly four 
times the amount it did in 1842. Comparing 1868 with 1878, 
notwithstanding tlie present depression, the income tax returns 
show an increase of forty-four per cent., and the income from 
trade has increased sixty per cent. The capital invested in 
railways has increased thirty-four per cent. Our imports 
increased thirty-four per cent. and our exports twenty-nine per 
cent. It is estimated that the wealth of the country increased 
2,400,000,000/. in the ten years—that is, at the rate of 
240,000,000/. a year. 

In times of depression it is surprising how even well-informed 
and sensible people will, without taking the trouble to Jook up 
the facts, blame anything but the real cause, and suggest any 
remedy but the right one. The gaunt old spectre of foreign 
competition is continually brought out to frighten the timid, and 
we are perpetually being assured that in this or that particular 
trade England’s days of prosperity are numbered. Fifteen or 
twenty years ago it was the machinery trade that was in danger. 
Schneider, of Creusot, got an order to supply the Great Eastern 
Railway with locomotives: they declined a repetition of the 
order at the same price, and we believe have never sent any more 
here. Then it was the ship-building trade that was forsaking us. 
Ship-building yards on the Thames were closed, and the Isle of 
Dogs was desolate. The fact was, iron ships were supplanting 
wooden ones, and ship-builders on the Clyde and the Tyne, near 
the coal and iron fields, were able to outstrip their London rivals, 
but the trade had not left the country. Then we had joinery 
from Norway, and we were told that foreign-made doors and 
windows would supplant the work of our ordinary house carpen- 
ters. From the import returns, however, it appears that few of 
those who gave sample orders caréd to repeat them. Belgian 
coal was once advertised in London, but did any of it ever come ? 
A ship-load of American bar iron was sent to Liverpool and sold, 
and every newspaper in the country published the fact, but they 
have not been able to announce the arrival of a second lot. 
We all remember being startled by the announcement that the 
Japanese were going to supply us with bricks. Now the cry is 
against Belgian iron, French woollens, and American calico and 
hardware. For atime these will answer the same purpose as 





* Edinburgh Review, April, 1879, p. 428. 
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their predecessors in the scarecrow line, and then they will be 
heard of no more. Curiously enough this sort of thing is not 
confined to England, and we occasionally find two or three 
nations making themselves miserable with the thought that the 
other is destroying their trade in a particular article. While we 
are complaining of foreign competition foreigners are complaining 
of British competition. From quotations given by Mr, John Morley 
in the Fortnightly Review* we learn that at Elbceuf, the centre 
of the French woollen trade, the manufacturers complain that 
their trade has seriously declined of late years owing to the com- 
petition of British goods. At Aubusson the famous manufacture 
of carpets is said to be extinguished by foreign competition. 
Machinists at Rouen declare that the trade in looms and engines 
is terribly cut up by the competition of England, Belgium, and 
Switzerland. The French correspondent of Ellison’s Annual 
Review of the cotton trade (October, 1878) wrote,— 


“If England, in the face of the development of the cotton industry in 
all parts of the world, is not able to find a new outlet for her manufac- 
tures, and does not reduce her immense production, our industry is 
destined to be ruined next season.” 


English cotton velvets are also credited with seriously affecting 
one of the industries of Amiens ; and the Manchester Guardiant 
(the leading commercial paper of the north of England), under 
the head of Commercial Notes, said,— 


“The general depression is affecting the French velvet trade very 
seriously, and is said to become worse from day to day. One of the 
most important firms at Saint Etienne has given notice of a considerable 
reduction of its staff of employés. Short time has extended from 
Normandy to the Broglie district. The spinning mill at Broglie is 
running only three days per week, and the hours of labour have also 
been curtailed in the spinning mills of Saint Quentin des Iles and Saint 
Vincent la Riviére. A committee has been formed at Lille to arrange 
preliminaries for a general congress of the operatives’ societies of the 
North of France to discuss the wages question and decide upon the 
steps to be taken in connection therewith. A circular has been issued 
by the committee to the operatives and societies of the district pro- 
testing against the reduction of wages in progress, and requesting co- 
operation in promoting the proposed congress.” 


Mr. Hatton takes up the cudgels for Protection in a series of 
articles in Tinsley’s Magazine.{ Unfortunately, however, for 
the cause he espouses, Mr. Hatton is not a logician, nor is he 
careful with facts, except in so far as he is remarkably careful 
not to give the whole of them when the information would not 





* October, 1878, p. 563. t+ May, 13th, 1879. 
+ Tinsley’s Magazine, March, April, May, and June, 1879. 
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be agreeable to his theory. He also has an ingenious method of 
putting his statements in the form of conversations, and thus 
apparently transferring the responsibility of their authenticity to 
the shoulders of some unknown person. A great many statistics 
are quoted,* showing that the exports of English goods to the 
United States have very much declined during the last five or 
ten years, but we are not told that in place of the decline being 
due to successful legitimate American competition, it is due 
almost entirely to the falling off in the demand in the States 
(owing to the depression there), and to the prohibitive import 
duties that are levied on our goods. j 

When he says that “ Unless trade recovers in England, British 
capital will go to the other side in much greater force than 
hitherto, and British labour will naturally follow,’+ he also does 
not find it convenient to remind us that in no country in the 
world have capitalists suffered so much from depression of trade 
as in the States, and that so far from English labour being likely 
to go there to any appreciable extent beyond the average of the 
last twenty years, the emigration returns show that the decrease 
in the number of emigrants to America has been even more 
remarkable than the decrease in our exports. Had he extended 
his inquiries in the right direction, and not confined himself to 
such biased Protectionist teaching as was sure to be afforded by 
The Sheffield Daily Telegraph, The Birmingham Daily Gazette, 
and Mr. Lister of Bradford, he would have found that in place 
of English manufacturers being likely to go to the States, 
American manufacturers are in some instances actually coming 
here. Protection has made everything so dear there that some 
of the chief American makers of sewing machines have built 
works in England and Scotland, and now make their goods for 
the European market at them. 

Mr. Hatton further states that “a comparison of the trade 
returns of exports of foreign countries with those of England 
show that one of the chief reasons for the present distress is that 
Great Britain is exposed to a foreign competition which has 
been recently and rapidly developed,’} but he deems it super- 
fluous to give any facts or statistics to support the statement. 
To show that our trade has decreased is by no means sufficient, 
because it has decreased everywhere. It is necessary that it 
should be proved that our customers are buying as usual, and 
that some one else is supplying them. Statistics are given 
in abundance to demonstrate points on which there is no 
dispute, but. when required to establish a novel idea like 





* Tinsley’s Magazine, pp. 384, 385. + Ibid. p.384.  f Ibid., p. 387. 
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the one in question, they are not forthcoming. To ordinary 
men the trade returns do not show that we are suffering from 
foreign competition. The returns for the four Continental 
countries—Holland, Belgium, France, and Italy—the amount of 
whose exports are given for 1877, show that for that year, as com- 
pared with 1872, there has been a falling off of more than 
24,000,0007. The only instance in which Mr. Hatton attempts 
to sustain his attempt to alarm us is by quoting the amount of 
the exports from the United States, showing an advance from 
89,268,000/. in 1872 to 122,000,000/. in 1877.* He does not, 
however, state that 23,000,000/. out of the 33,000,000/. increase 
consisted of food, oil, tobacco, and wood. In giving the advance 
in United States’ exports to Canada as having risen from 
28,000,000 dollars in 1868 to 51,000,000 dollars in 1878, no 
notice is taken of the fact that between 1874 and 1878 they de- 
creased 12 per cent. The mere statement of a difficulty with- 
out showing how the proposed remedy will remove it is value- 
less, Assuming that the statement that the Americans are 
supplying Canada with certain goods that we formerly sent 
there is correct, the next step should have been to show either 
that it is due to the fact that Americans levy duties on their 
imports, or that it would be remedied if we levied duties on the 
goods they send here. This, however, Mr. Hatton does not 
attempt. In considering United States’ exports to Canada 
during the recent severe depression, we must remember that 
American merchants have been pushing off their goods at almost 
any price to turn them into cash, and Canada being the most 
convenient district outside their own borders has been specially 
subject to that kind of trading. A correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian, writing last year, said: “I find the whole 
country overrun by American travellers soliciting orders for 
their manufacturers at almost any price to secure a sale.” The 
validity of this explanation is also sustained by the fact that the 
exports from United States to Canada increased in proportion 
as trade became more and more depressed there and elsewhere, 
and that they are decreasing as it improves in the States. The 
Americans themselves admit that in many departments we 
should undersell them in their own country in fair competition. 
In fact, this is the only excuse they offer for levying the duties 
they do. How can they, therefore, compete with us abroad in 
those departments? The Hon. D. I. Morrell, the President of 
the American Iron and Steel Association, in his inaugural 
address at a recent trade congress at Pittsburgh, said: “ Do not 
open our ports to the products of foreign labour, for the certain 





* Tinsley’s Magazine, p. 387. 
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result will be to close many American mills and factories, and 
take away the bread of American workmen.” So it has come 
to this—that artisans emigrating to the States can only get a 
living there by extorting from their neighbours, under the cover 
of a high tariff, prices for the produce of their labour that are 
far higher than the goods could have been supplied for by 
the country from which they came. 

Mr. Hatton is unfortunate with his facts. He tells us in one 
place, that “we are importing 15,000,000/. a year of French 
silks ;’* whereas our actual total import of silk goods of all 
kinds from France in 1877 was only 9,191,319/. In fact, else- 
where,t he reproduces a table of our import of manufactured 
goods, which shows that our total import of silks, velvets, &c., 
from all the world was only 12,969,496/.! Again, in reference 
to our purchases of produce from America, he writes: “To-day 
we are paying for that produce, not in hardware, not in machi- . 
nery, not in cotton, not in silks, not in carpets, but in gold.” 
A reference to the bullion and specie account in the Trade and 
Navigation Returns, however, shows that in 1878, while our 
export of gold and silver to the United States was 1,911,5701., 
our import from there was 2,482,067/., and during the last three 
years we have received nearly 7,000,0001. more bullion and 
specie from the States than we sent there. The fact is, that 
although for some time America has been exporting more mer- 
chandise than she imported, she has not received the balance in 
gold. Part of it has gone to pay shipping freights for, as has 
been already shown, the bulk of American goods are carried in 
English and other foreign vessels: part of it is required to pay 
interest on her Government, railway, and other stocks held 
abroad—chiefly in this country ; and a considerable portion of 
the remainder has gone to redeem some of those bonds. In 
former years we supplied the States with goods and capital for 
various enterprises, and they are now repaying part, not because 
they are in a position to do so, but because they are almost 
compelled to do it, as their tariff prevents them receiving our 
goods in payment for theirs) When this method is exhausted 
they will probabiy find themselves in considerable difficulty. 

Mr. Hatton is rather difficult to please on this import ques- 
tion. Sometimes he is concerned at the large amount of our 
own imports,§ and he extols the American policy because it 
results in their importing more than they export. At others, 
when he is straining every nerve to make things look at their 
worst, he announces with dismay that our imports are decreas- 





* Tinsley’s Magazine, June, p. 553. + Ibid., May, p. 418. 
t Ibid., June, p. 533. § Ibid., March, p. 258, 
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ing.* He would also “point a moral and adorn a tale” by 
referring to the past commercial prosperity and subsequent 
decay of Holland. Referring to the competition with which the 
Dutch had to contend, he tells us that “the Dutch did not 
retaliate ; neither will the English.” And then, with tragic 
effect, he asks, “Where is Holland now?’+ But the whole 
point of his argument is wanting because he does not attempt 
(and would certainly fail if he did attempt) to show that either 
retaliation or protection would have been of the slightest assist- 
ance to the Dutch in their struggle for supremacy. 

Just now the cotton trade is much depressed, and we are 
often seriously told that the Americans are beating us not only 
in neutral markets but in this country at the very doors of our 
factories. What are the facts? Last year the value of our 
import of cotton yarn and cotton goods from all parts of the world 
was 2,000,000/., while our export was 66,000,000/. If the 
United States could compete with us in the cotton trade our 
exports and theirs would show it. During the last two years we 
exported more cotton goods than we have ever done in any 
previous two years, while the value of the cotton goods ex- 

orted by the States never until last year reached the amount 
of 1869. That the Americans have no chance with us in the 
open markets of the world in the cotton trade is evident from 
the fact that in spite of their heavy Protective duties, they 
import more manufactured cotton goods than they export. In 
1878 the value of their import was 2,900,000/, and of their 
export 2,300,000/. In 1877 we exported to the countries of 
North and South America (excluding the United States) 
9,283,7201. worth of cotton goods. They (the United States) 
exported to the whole world 2,047,1791. worth. If the Americans 
cannot supply the countries at their very door, it is obvious that 
their prospect of doing so further from home is very small. 

Mr. Thompson points out that our export of cotton piece 
goods to Holland, France, Portugal, Italy, Austria, Greece, and 
the United States has fallen off in quantity between 1875 and 
1877.{ The reason is, however, not that they are surpassing 
our makers, but that there, as here, trade has been very much 
depressed, and the people have not been able to purchase as 
before. That this is the correct explanation is evidenced by the 
fact that these countries are also importing less raw cotton for 
their own manufactures. In that year (1877) our total export 
of cotton piece goods was 200,000,000 yards in excess of any 
previous year. Mr. Brassey, M.P., also showed, in a lecture 





* Tinsley’s Magazine, June, p. 533. +bid., March, p. 264. 
t Fraser's Magazine, Fe 
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delivered in January, 1878, that at the time to which Mr. 
Thompson refers cotton manufacturers in Sweden, Norway, 
Prussia, Saxony, Baden, Wurtemburg, Alsace, Austria, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, France, and Italy, were complaining of cheap 
Manchester goods offered, they said, at prices never heard of 
before. In Baden, trade was expected to revive “ when politics 
were more settled, for then Manchester might find an outlet for 
her goods elsewhere.” In Switzerland they spoke of the com- 
petition of English yarn and goods as “ruinous, not only in the 
home market, but in foreign countries to which Swiss goods are 
exported.” And in January, 1878, the Newe Ziiricher Zeitung 
called attention to the fact “that the causes which are checking 
the prosperity of the British cotton trade equally affect the like 
industry in this country, the most important that Switzerland 
possesses.” 

In the iron trade the facts are similar. The following were 
the exports of pig, bar, and railway iron from the chief iron- 
making countries in 1877 to all parts of the world :— 


Belgium .. =... .. «+ 213,716 tons. 
Germany . .... «+ « Meee ,, 
United States . .... . 16,103 ,, 
Great Britain . .. . . 2,346,370 ,, 


We, therefore, exported six times as much as the other three 
countries combined. Earl Granville tells us that while in the 
five years succeeding 1872 there was a reduction in the annual 
production of iron throughout the world of 800,000 tons, the 

) proportion of that reduction in England was only one-fifth of 
the whole amount, although we are at the present time making 
484 per cent. of the whole of the iron produced in the world.* 
Much as our iron trade has suffered, it is evident, therefore, that 
we have not suffered as much as other countries in proportion to 
our output. 

Some people are very much exercised about the Belgian iron 
trade, and certainly we doimport a considerable number of rolled 
joists and girders. It is not, however, because English makers 
cannot make them quite as well and as low in price. They have 
not laid themselves out for doing it. The Belgians have made 
the girder trade a speciality ; their mills are fitted up with rollers 
capable of making almost any size or section that can be de- 
sired, and as they use very common iron they can sell them at a 
low price. In England only two or three of our best makers 
roll any selection of sections and sizes, and as they use best iron 
only, their price is prohibitive, except where quality is essential 





* Speech at Wolverhampton, June 6th, 1879. 
[Vol. CXII. No. CCXXI.]—New Szgnigs, Vol. LVI. No. I. Cc 
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and cost a secondary consideration. But the rolling mills in the 
Cleveland district, where iron is cheap, could, if they would put 
down the plant, compete with Belgian girders quite as success- 
fully as they have done with Belgian railway rails.* The reason 
given for not doing this hitherto has been that the trade is com- 
paratively a small one, and not worth the cost of putting down 
the machinery. But our makers may depend upon it that the 
trade is growing ; architects are continually specifying them now. 
Girder plates can already be supplied cheaper in the north of 
England than anywhere else, and there is no reason why it 
should not be the same with rolled girders. 

One reason why there has recently been more foreign compe- 
tition here than usual is that when trade is bad abroad, and 
goods hang on makers’ hands and they are in urgent need of 
cash, they send them here to sell—to turn into cash at whatever 
price they will fetch. They send them here because they know 
that we are the wealthiest people in the world, and that money 
can always be got for goods if the vendor will let them go cheap 
enough. This is not ordinary competition, but it is what our 
makers are subject to in bad times, and not a little of the stuff 
that has been sent here lately from the United States and else- 
where has been sent to turn into money at almost any sacrifice. 
The sale of screws under cost price, by auction and other 
methods, was carried to such an extent there last year that at 
a conference of manufacturers and others recently held, it was 
found necessary to reduce the output by running the screw mills 
half-time after June Ist, and the makers bound themselves not 
to undersell a price list agreed upon. 

Why should the cotton goods imported here from the States 
have risen in value from 95,000/. in 1875 to 451,570/. in 1876, 
and then have fallen to 163,000/. in 1877, if the transactions 
were of an ordinary nature and paid the American mauufac- 
turer? And why should it have been in some instances impos- 
sible and in others very difficult to insure the execution of a 
repetition of an order? 

The question naturally arises, “Then why is trade so bad ?” 
And the answer is,—The production of goods exceeds the 
capacity of the people to buy them. There has been great 
waste, loss, and destruction of property, and the world is poorer 
in consequence. The abnormal prosperity of a few years ago 
was, in a great measure, the result of the Franco-Prussian war 





* One of the largest recent Italian contracts for steel rails has just been 
won by a British firm, from a very large number of competitors, home and 
foreign. ‘The rails are required for the Milan railways, and the contract is 
estimated at nearly 60,0000. 
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and over-speculation elsewhere, and we have for some time suf- 
fered from the reaction. The demand for goods seven years ago 
was great and special. Wars had destroyed property and it had 
to be replaced. We lent money to foreign Governments and 
countries foolishly. When we invest money abroad it usually 
goes out in goods, so that when we are lending large sums there 
is a great demand for our manufactures ; but if the investments 
turn out bad, we keep our money at home for a time, and that 
department of our foreign trade collapses. An immense amount 
of capital, that is now unproductive, has been sunk both at 
home and abroad. It is not all absolutely lost, but for the time 
being the interest is; and those whose incomes depend on that 
interest are, of course, not in a position to spend as usual, and 
therefore our home trade is affected. There was a great rush of 
business in 1871-2 and 3. A great demand and high prices. 
Corresponding efforts were made to supply the goods; works 
were built, machinery put down, and mines sunk. The demand 
fell off; but the capacity for supplying it remained, and now the 
facilities for supply are much greater than the demand. Other 
countries have lost heavily, and are unable to buy as before. 
The decline in our foreign trade is due to decline in foreign de- 
mand, and not to our being beaten by foreign competitors. 

The Franco-Prussian war was an immense cost to France and 
Germany. The French indemnity to Prussia was 200,000,000. ; 
their own cost, including that of the German occupation, was 
stated by the Minister of Finance to have been 371,515,280/. 
The loss of trade in both countries during the war would be at 
least 100,000,0002., so that the total loss would be close upon 
700,060,000. The Russo-Turkish war has involved great loss 
and destruction of property. The St. Petersburg Gazette of 
January 18th, 1879, stated that the war had then cost Russia 
alone 115,000,000. 

Since 1870 260,000,0007. has been sunk in American and 
Russian railways. We have lost in loans to foreign countries 
since 1870 about 160,000,000/. In fact, Mr. Brassey tells us 
that “fifty-four per cent. of the foreign loans issued in London 
are in default.* 

Terrible famines in India and China have impuverished those 
countries. (ur own drinking customs area perpetually increas- 
ing drain upon us. The expenditure of nearly 150,000,000/. a 
year on intoxicating liquors consumes the savings of the people 
and leaves them unable to cope with a time of depression as they 
might, and ought, after the prosperous times we have had. 

The Suez Canal has affected our trade. The passage to India 





* Nineteenth Century, May, 1879, p. 798. 
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and China being now so quick, smaller stocks are required in 
those countries and on the water than previously. It has also 
brought the Mediterranean cities nearer to the Asiatic countries, 
so that in place of buying the produce of those countries through 
our merchants, as formerly, they now trade direct. 

We have had six bad harvests in ten years, and the loss on a 
bad harvest is estimated at from 20,000,000/. to 25,000,000/. 
This loss must fall either upon the people or the farmers—the 
farmers must receive a smaller return for their outlay and labour, 
or the people must pay a high price for their food. The large 
supplies of grain which foreign countries are able to send us have 
kept prices down, consequently the loss of a bad harvest falls 
mainly upon our agriculturists, and they have suffered severely. 

The maintenance of large standing armies impoverishes the 
world by the taxation it necessitates, and the extent to which it 
withdraws able-bodied men from productive labour. The Govern- 
ments of Europe keep something like 2,000,000 men under arms, 
and spend about 150,000,000/. a year on their armies and navies. 

Lastly, wars and rumours of wars have during the last five 
years shaken the confidence and crippled the trade of the world. 
With the possibility (and at one time the probability) of a 
declaration of war by this country hanging over Europe, traders 
bought, as it were, from hand to mouth, and capitalists shrank 
from investments and advances. 

An illustration of over-speculation, consequent on over-production 
and its results, is afforded in the United States. The Government 
there gave large tracts of land to railway companies to lay down 
railroads. A large number of companies were formed and there 
was a great demand for iron. In 1871 they imported 1,183,483 
tons. They at once built ironworks of their own and prepared 
to supply the demand themselves. In 1870 their make of iron 
was 1,865,000 tons, in 1875 it had risen to 5,439,000 tons ; but 
the demand had fallen off. In 1872, 1,530,000 tons of rails were 
used, of which they made 1,000,000 tons; in 1875 they could 
make 1,940,000 tons, but there was only demand for 810,000 
tons. In 1871 they imported 565,701 tons of rails, and in 1875 
only 18,258 tons.* 

At the same time every country largely increased its produc- 
tion of pig iron. The production of the five principal iron- 
making countries in the world increased from 8,800,000 tons in 
1867 to 15,500,000 tons in 1873. Makers in each of these 
countries having works built and plant put down, have since 
done their utmost to sell their iron anywhere at almost any price. 





* “Work and Wages,” an Address by Mr. Thomas Brassey, M.P., at 
Leicester, October, 1877. 
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In the cotton trade the number of spindles is stated by the 
Statist to have increased as follows :-— 
1860. 1877. 
United Kingdom. . . . 29,000,000 ... 39,500,000 
United States. . . . . 5,235,727 ... 10,000,000 
Europe. . . . . - . 18,250,000 ... 19,603,000 
India «.. ver 338, 000 “ae J; 931, 000 


Consequently the unites is much greater than the present pur- 
chasing power of the people, and the competition of makers with 
one another has cut prices down till there is little or no profit. 
The home demand for cotton goods has fallen off ; the consump- 
tion in this country has decreased since 1870, while our export 
has increased 30 per cent. 

Professor B. Price quotes the*Pall Mall Gazette* to the effect 
that between 1871 and 1875 the number of collieries at work 
here increased from 3100 to 4501, and in 1875-6-7 270 of them 
failed. 

In all trades the story is similar—competition is excessively 
keen for the business there is, and prices are much reduced. It 
is remarkable that until recently the quantity of goods exported 
by us decreased very little, although the value was 62,000,000/. 
less in 1877 than in 1873. For instance, in 1875 we exported 
244 million yards more cotton goods than in 1372, and we got 
8,500,000/. less for them. Mr. Giffen, the head of the Statistical 
Department at the Board of Trade, stated a few months ago that 
the total value of the British produce exported in 1877 would, if 
prices had been the same as in 1877, have been within a million 
of the value of the same exports in 1873. 

Recently a great effort has been made to show that the depres- 
sion is traceable mainly to the disturbed condition of the curren- 
cies of the commercial world. For some years there has been a 
falling off in the supply of gold. At the same time there has 
been a greater demand for it, because Germany and, to some ex- 
tent, France and the United States have been adopting gold in 
place of silver as the standard of their currency. On the other 
hand, the supply of silver from the new Nevada mines has con- 
siderably increased, and that, together with the quantity thrown 
upon the market by the change in currency, has lowered the value 
of silver very materially. The theory now is that by demonetizing 
silver, which was nearly one-half the currency of the world, the 
facilities of exchange have been seriously curtailed, gold has be- 
come scarce and dear, and great loss has been inflicted on silver- 
currency countries. It is alleged that in the East, where silver is 
the standard, prices have been considerably raised by the fall in 





* Contemporary Review, May, 1879, p. 280. 
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its value, and that there is therefore a loss upon all exchanges 
with Europe. To a certain extent this is true; but what the 
East loses Europe gains—when silver currency countries are at a 
disadvantage, gold currency countries are at an advantage, 
so that the commercial world, taken as a whole, is no 
poorer. As Professor Bonamy Price very ably points out, a 
diminution in the supply of gold may lower prices, or an increase 
in the supply of silver may raise them, and produce serious 
results to individuals, but neither can cause extensive and perma- 
nent commercial depression. A change in the value of currency 
“creates thorough disturbance in the relations which debtors and 
creditors bear to each other. It benefits one class and equally 
injures another. The debtor who is pledged to pay a certain 
number of sovereigns, if there has been appreciation, is compelled 
to purchase these sovereigns with a larger quantity of his wealth : he 
loses. On the other hand, his creditor is now able to purchase 
more goods with the same coin: what the debtor loses he wins. 
. . . . There is no diminution of the national wealth, no weakened 
power of buying in the aggregate. The means of one set of per- 
sons are reduced ; those of another are proportionately enlarged.”* 

The diminution in the supply of gold and the special demand 
for it by other nations have not, as might have been expected, 
raised prices, simply because there is still as much gold as trade 
has recently required. Notwithstanding the large quantities 
required to accomplish the changes in the currency to which we 
have referred, there is no lack of gold in the hands of our bankers, 
and the rate of discount has seldom been so low as it has been 
during the last five or six years. The scarcity of gold and 
the depreciation of silver cannot, therefore, be accepted as ex- 
planations of the present depression. Doubtless gold would be 
dear and some inconvenience would result from the demone- 
tization of so much silver if trade was good, but as trade has 
not been good the effects of a decrease in the world’s hard 
money currency have not been felt. 

The acceptance of any theory respecting depression in trade 
is considerably facilitated in some quarters if it embraces, or is 
accompanied by, a hearty denunciation of the working classes 
and their leaders, The proverbial red rag has a _ soothing 
influence upon a bull compared with the effect that a remark in 
defence of, or in extenuation of, errors committed by trade unions 
has upon the Mr. Roebuck and Mr. Greg stamp of politicians, 
That it is through the stupidity and selfishness of our artisans 
that we are losing our trade (it is always assumed that we either 
are losing it or are going to lose it), and that their high wages 





* Contemporary Review, May, 1879, pp. 274, 275. 
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and short hours of labour are responsible for the present depres- 
sion, is clear to them, because they have always asserted that it 
would be so, and their reputation as seers is therefore at stake. 
That employers should uphold such a theory is to be expected, 
since they have a purpose to serve by so doing, but that politi- 
cians and social reformers who profess to be, and who should be, 
above the petty prejudices and jealousies of commercial life, 
should thus warp their judgment is deplorable. Their cry is, how- 
ever, a somewhat threadbare one. As long agoas 1680 we read 
that Mr. John Bassett, M.P. for Barnstaple, stated that the high 
wages paid in this country made it impossible for our textures 
to maintain competition with the produce of Indian looms. 
“An English mechanic,” he said, “instead of slaving like a 
native of Bengal for a piece of copper, exacted a shilling a day !” 
It is also curious that employers abroad have the same cry as 
employers here. Workmen there, as here, have had higher 
wages and are working shorter time, and they think that is why 
trade is bad with them. In Germany wages went up one-third 
in 1871-2 ; coal doubled in price, and all raw materials went up 
one-half. The fact is, people in other countries are realising 
that there is a limit to the amount of work a man can regularly 
do, and they are learning that it is very questionable whether, in 
the long run, as much can be got out of a man in seventy hours 
per week as in sixty hours, 

The class of goods in which foreign competition affects us 
most shows that it is not altogether a question of wages. We 
are competed with the closest in the commonest class of goods— 
those on which the least labour is expended. Whereas, if the 
labour was the item in which the cost was so much greater here 
than abroad, our disadvantage would be greatest in those articles 
on which the most labour is expended. In the iron trade, it is 
Belgian rolled girders that we import; in the cotton trade it is 
common piece goods that run ours the closest ; in clocks and 
watches it is the common American and Swiss goods that find 
their way into our market. In the glass trade Mr. Thompson 
tells us that it is the commonest kinds that the Belgian sends us. 
But in each of these trades in the highest class goods we dis- 
tance all competitors. Our greatest fear would really be from 
the United States if they should adopt a Free Trade policy. If 
any people beat us in best work it will be the Americans, and 
America is the land of high wages. It is not low wages, but 
greater dexterity and superiority of workmanship that we have 
to fear. At the present time, according to the evidence of the 
most competent authorities, the English workmen, with all their 
faults and failings—and they are neither few nor small—are 
still the best and cheapest in the world: though not so far a 
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head as formerly. Others are improving, and we must expect it. 
No greater mistake can be made than to imagine that the low- 
wage and long-hour workman is necessarily the cheapest. 

The following extracts from a Report issued by Mr. Alexander 
Redgrave, Chief Inspector of Factories, giving the results of a 
detailed personal examination of Continental factories, workmen 
and work, made in 1873, are interesting and instructive on this 
point :— 

“The value of the English workman still remains pre-eminent, 
though the interval between him and his competitors is not so great 
as it was. .... The Belgians are an industrious and painstaking 
race, but, with the French, they lack that intentness of purpose which 
is the characteristic of the Englishman. .... There is no ques- 
tion for a moment of the vast superiority of the cotton, woollen, and 
flax factory operatives in England over the French and Belgian work- 
men of the same class. ... . The Yorkshire foreman of founders 
who has been mentioned, was certainly not backward in speaking well 
of his Belgian workmen, but, he said, they could not do the work like 
an Englishman ; they could neither keep to their work, nor do the same 
amount in the same time. This was a fact acknowledged by all.” 


We are heartily tired of reading passages like the following, 
containing sweeping statements and denunciations, which the 
writers do not support with a shadow of evidence. Mr. Greg, 
after speaking of the “stagnant, gloomy, and disastrous” condi- 
tion of trade, says,— 

“This condition has been enormously aggravated by the almost 
incredible blunders and perversity of the working classes them- 
selves. 

‘Orders and contracts, which might have given adequate, and 
possibly even profitable, occupation to our artisans, had over and 
over again to be declined by capitalists here, and were taken up in 
Continental countries, simply because the men, while fully recognising 
the disastrous state of trade, obstinately refused to accept adequate 
reduction in rates of wages which were legitimate and possible only 
in prosperous times, and virtually insisted on a selfish and unjust 
exemption from sharing in the misfortunes of their employers.” * 

Probably a more unjust reflection on the conduct of our 
working classes was never made, even by Mr. Greg. Throughout 
the whole tirade not the slightest evidence is adduced to sustain 
the statements. Yet, after the experience Mr. Greg has pre- 
viously had of the incredulity with which his terrible warnings are 
received, we supposed he would now have deemed it desirable to 
demonstrate their accuracy, if at all possible. 

We regret that Professor Bonamy Price should have followed, 

















* Nineteenth Century, May, 1879, pp. 834, 835. 
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to some extent, in the same track, by giving his deservedly highly- 
estimated opinion on the same side without supporting it with a 
single illustration. He says: “ We have been told of many large 
contracts which have been sent to foreign countries for execution 
because English workmen have distinctly refused a moderate 
reduction of wages, which would have brought them work and 
wages, and repelled foreign competition.” * 

If the instances in which contracts have thus had to be refused 
are“ many,’ and have occurred “over and over again,” there should 
be no difficulty in giving the particulars of one or two of them, 
so that the men might be afforded an opportunity of stating their 
side of the case, without which an impartial judgment is impos- 
sible. Indeed, it is most unfair to make charges of this character, 
which by their indefiniteness evade the possibility of a definite 
refutation. 

Mr. Hatton’s tales about Sheffield workment refusing to make 
axes of a particular pattern, and of Glasgow fur cap makers 
refusing to put the ear-laps further back, may be told to those 
who are anxious to believe them; but after the experience we 
have had of the purely imaginary nature of such stories, he must 
excuse us if we decline to accept his version of the case until 
further particulars are forthcoming. Workmen were most un- 
fairly blamed for the high price of coal and iron a few years ago. 
It was shown in evidence, before a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, that between October, 1871, and March, 1873, coals 
in West Yorkshire advanced 15s. 5d. per ton at the pit’s mouth, 
while wages only advanced 1s. 14d. per ton. Coal was advanced 
eight times, and wages only five times, and the rise in the price 
of coal always preceded the rise in wages. Professor Fawcett 
estimates the average advance in the price of coal at 13s. 6d. per 
ton. Of that the masters got 11s. and the men 2s. 6d. The 
extra price paid for coal in one year was 81,000,000/., and the 
masters got 66,000,000/., and the men 15,000,000/. of it. Is it 
not folly for Mr. Greg to speak of workmen as having “ virtually 
insisted on a selfish and unjust exemption from sharing in the mis- 
fortunes of their employers,” when wages in almost every trade 
have been very materially reduced, and in some cases where de- 
mands for further reduction have been referred to arbitrators 
mutually agreed upon, the decision has been that the proposed 
reduction was excessive, and in others—as the recent (May 27th) 
award in the South Yorkshire and North Derbyshire coal district 
—that the employers had not adduced reasons sufficient to justify 
any reduction at all ? 





* Contemporary Review, May, 1879, p. 282. 
+ Tinsley’s Magazine, April, 1879, p. 389. 
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Iron workers’ wages have been reduced one-half since 1878. 
The Times, in the early part of this year, said,— 


“‘ Wages are now on an average below the range of 1871—in some 
cases they are even twenty per cent. lower; and we shall therefore be 
justified in assuming that, taking one district with another, the 
miners are not now earning much more than one-half what they did in 
1873.” 


And Mr. Brassey says— 


‘The downward movement in the wages of miners, from the inflation , 


of 1873, has been unprecedented both in extent and in the rapidity of 
the change.”* 


Scotch iron miners are now working for 3s. 6d. a day, less 
than they have ever had since 1863. In 1873 their wages were 
8s 6d. a day. 

People write and talk as though there were no disputes be- 
tween masters and workmen anywhere but in England. Whereas, 
the struggles and strikes are frequently far more severe and 
embittered abroad than here. In Belgium, France, the United 
States, and Sweden, the military have had to be called out 
during the last year or two to quell disturbances arising out of 
labour disputes. 

Nor have the men been as extravagant and foolish as there is 
a desire to have us suppose. The tales about beefsteaks for their 
dogs and champagne for themselves are like the stories retailed 
by Mr. Hatton: they require confirmation. The investments in 
Building Societies and Savings’ Banks show that in a vast 
number of cases there has been thrift. The amount invested in 
Savings’ Banks was, in 1870, 53,000,000/. ; in 1873, 61,000,0001.; 
and in 1877, 72,000,000/. The amount of capital held in Co- 
operative Societies increased from 685,000/. in 1865 to 3,653,0001. 
in 1874; and the funds held under the Friendly Societies Act 
rose from 5,000,000/. in 1865 to 9,000,000/. in 1874. In Lan- 
cashire, more especially in Oldham, large sums have been 
invested by working men in Co-operative Cotton Mills, and the 
great increase in the number of electors in some districts (more 
than 7000 in one year in Durham alone) through the men 
building or purchasing their own houses proved that there had 
been both industry and economy. In 1872, 268 men working at 
Pease’s collieries deposited 3900/. in one Building Society. In 
another Building Society the men at the same group of collieries 
deposited on an average 300/. a month. 

Men are not all saints—many of them are drunken and foolish, 
aud not a few of them lived fully up to their income in prosperous 





* Nineteenth Century, May, 1879, p.794. 
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times. But in what grade of society was not this so? They 
were certainly not alone in their folly. In questions relating to 
wages and hours of labour they and their leaders have undoubt- 
edly acted unwisely at times, but has the conduct of masters on 
these and other matters always manifested the possession of a 
monopoly of wisdom? It is unfair to attach special blame and 
to administer special rebuke. to one class for faults and vices that 
are common to all. In fact, homilies and reproaches so mani- 
festly unjust as those indulged in by Mr. Greg defeat themselves, 
because they tend to make workmen determine that they will 
never again pay the slightest attention to remonstrances from 
such a quarter. 

What, then, is our position as a commercial people? It appears 
that we are still ahead of the world, but that other nations are 
advancing. We cannot expect to monopolise the trade of other 
countries, and it would be foolish for us to lose our tempers 
because foreigners make what they can for themselves. We have 
a good start, and with ordinary care we can keep it. Above 
everything we must not change our commercial policy; but 
rather try to induce other nations to adopt it, by showing 
them that we still believe it to be the true policy. It has 
marvellously benefited us, and if other countries will adopt it 
they will improve their own trade and ourstoo. The wealthier a 
country gets the more it will buy, and the wealthier the nations 
of the earth become the larger will be the trade that each country 
will do with the others. The advocates of Reciprocity all admit 
that universal Free Trade is the condition to be desired. But if 
England shows any signs of giving way on her policy—if she 
gives any sanction to the Reciprocity theory—the cause of Free 
Trade throughout the world will receive a blow from which it 
would take a generation to recover. 

The absurdity of the eagerness with which quack remedies are 
suggested in times of panic was well illustrated by Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre, M.P., who reminded us* that in 1870, when trade had 
been quiet for two or three years, an effort was made to obtain 
the appointment of a Committee of the House of Commons to 
inquire into our commercial treaties, with a view to suggesting a 
policy of Reciprocity, and an agitation was also commenced 
to obtain State aid for emigration. Neither effort was suc- 
cessful, but it turned out that we were on the verge of a season 
of marvellous prosperity, for within twelve months trade 
improved and increased to an extent that had never before 
been equalled. 





* “A Decade of British Trade,” An Address delivered at a meeting of the 
Statistical Society, Nov., 1878, by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, M.P. 
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Two remedies in addition to Reciprocity have also been sug- fee 
gested in the present crisis. They are emigration and restriction : 
of production. Emigration would be a temporary and costly se 
relief, because it would soon make our position worse than 
before. Not only does the departure of numbers of full-grown he 
men, whose training at considerable cost has qualified them to th 
be a source of wealth to the country, seriously impoverish it by W 
decreasing its productive power ; but inasmuch as it is chiefly the a 
sober, healthy, and intelligent who emigrate, a constantly increas- pi 
ing proportion of halt, blind, idiotic, and dissulute men are left at pr 
home. Well-meaning people who encourage and superintend pei 
emigration schemes may benefit those whom they send out, as je 
they certainly do the country to which they send them, but it is th 
very certain that the outcome of their philanthropy is more ha 
injurious than beneficial to this country. “a 

The folly of restricting production is thoroughly exposed by h: 
Professor Price.* Such a process must inevitably enhance the ki 
price of the goods in the trade to which it is applied, because - 
the standing charges of works (rent, taxes, interest on plant, b 
&c.) remain the same whether the place is worked four or six i 
days a week, and there will, of course, be a larger per-centage on fr 
the produce of four days’ work than on that of six. Increased ps 
prices means decreased trade, and the reduced output would soon pe 
itself be as much “ over-production” as the original one. Further, i‘ 
such a step would puta premium on foreign competition. li 


Trade is bad, because people cannot buy ; and for such a con- | 
dition of things there is no heroic remedy. Prices must be brought 
down as near as possible to the purchasing capacity of possible con- 
sumers, and every one must be frugal; affairs will then gradually 
right themselves. Low prices will restrict unnecessary increase 
of production; and if people retrench needless expenditure they 
will soon be in a position to purchase at the low prices. The 
demand thus created for goods will stimulate trade; this will 
react on consumers, and once more the capacity to purchase as 
usual will return and prices will advance. 

Already there are rifts of blue in the sky. The reports from 
Lancashire, the West Riding of Yorkshire, and Staffordshire are 


: : ; ; a 
more encouraging. The Financier, a few weeks ago, said : “To t] 
the happily increasing number of trades in which signs of im- te 
provement are becoming observable, may now be added the “ 
cotton manufacture, the position of which has hitherto been one ‘ 


of depression, so extreme as almost to border on despair.” And 
Messrs. Levita and Hudson, in their Monthly Report on the 
Manchester Trade, dated June 5th, wrote: “A more hopeful 





* Contemporary Review, May, 1879, p. 281 and following. 
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feeling is now dominant .... steadiness and regularity of 
price characterise all departments of the market.” May there 
be no disappointment ! 

The troubles, through the worst of which it is hoped we 
have passed, and the foreign competition with which we are 
threatened, should suggest and enforce some lessons and warnings. 
We must as a nation be sober and honest. Our drinking 
customs are our greatest “rock ahead,” not only morally and 
socially, but commercially. They not only waste our health and 
our time, but they deteriorate our strength, our dexterity, and 
our judgment. The loss to the country through the physical 
and mental ruin and premature death of thousands of victims of 
the liquor traffic every year can never be estimated. What 
inventions and discoveries we might now be reaping the advan- 
tage of had it not been that multitudes of our brightest inteliects 
have been blighted and blasted by intemperance, we shall never 
know. The lack of sobriety amongst our artisans, with whom 
steady hands and clear heads are essential to the execution of the 
best. work, will tell against us with increasing power as foreign 
competition becomes keener, and the loss of time inseparable 
from drinking habits is becoming an item in the cost of our 
manufactures, even more serious than any probable increase in 
wages or reduction of hours of labour. If we mean to maintain 
our position before the worid, we must turn our backs on the 
liquor trade.* 

The manufacture of heavily-sized cotton goods, cast iron 
scissors, and goods of that character must be discountenanced ; 
and we must encourage inventions. The Americans are an 
ingenious and an inventive people, but they have no monopoly 
of ability. “Necessity is the mother of invention.” With wages 
high and a position to make, America has had her trade to get 
by struggling for it. Weare only now having that necessity 
brought home to us, and we must facilitate education and thought 
if we would produce inventors and men of genius; and when we 
have them we must encourage and facilitate them by providing 
cheap and effective protection for the results of their labour. As 
au illustration of the saving that a single invention may enable 
the country to make, it has been stated that while it takes two 
tons of coal to make one ton of iron rails, and ten tons of coal to 
make a ton of steel rails, it only takes twenty-five cwt. of coal to 
make a ton of Bessemer steel rails. And Bessemer steel rails 





* Those who are concerned (and very properly so) about our large import 
of food, will do well to remember that if it was not for the destruction of grain 
in making intoxicating drinks, we should require 20,000,000/. worth less from 


abroad. 
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wear very much longer than iron ones.* We are told that at 
Crewe station the ordinary iron rails used to last eight months , 
four months on each face. whereas Bessemer steel rails laid ther e 
have worn seven years on one face. It is stated that the Metro - 
politan Railway could not have been worked with iron rails, on 
account of the continual interruption of traffic that there woul d 
have been for repairs and renewals. 

A reform of our land laws is now only a question of time, and 
then with a sound financial and commercial policy and peace 
and confidence at home and abroad, trade will flourish. 





Art. I1.—Tue Feperation oF THE Enciisn Empire. 


OME ten years ago, if we remember rightly, Mr. John Bright 
\) made a series of vigorous speeches embodying advice and 
counsel to the working classes of Great Britain. He pointed out 
to them the mistake they were committing in crowding into cities 
and engaging in mechanical and manufacturing work to the 
neglect of agriculture. The burden of hisadvice was: “Go back 
to the land.” He pointed out how much of the land of Great 
Britain and Ireland was still lying waste: held as deer forests 
and grouse moors, which, if cultivated, would maintain directly 
many thousands, and the produce of which would cheapen the 
necessaries of life to many thousands more who worked in cities. 
He even propounded a scheme for purchasing these waste lands 
from their present proprietors at compulsory rates, in order to 
give them back to the people. 

No doubt Mr. Bright was right in the advice he gave, and much 
of the forcing of trade and over-production of manufactures 
which has resulted in the present commercial stagnation and dis- 
organization of the labour market, would have been avoided had 
the mass of the people gone back to the land. He clearly foresaw 
the dangers that lay ahead, and he rightly pointed out the safe 
course to be followed. The error that he fell into was, we believe, 
in directing the people to the uncultivated lands of Great Britain, 
as though these were the only uncultivated lands that the empire 
possessed. Though these lands are waste lands in an agricultural 
sense, they are not so from an esthetic or even an economic 
point of view. They are the recreation grounds of the wealthy 





* “Wages in 1873,” an Address read before the Social Science Associa- 
tion at Norwich, Oct. 1873, by Mr. Thomas Brassey, M.P. 
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classes of the empire, and are for this reason of high value. To 
take these lands in a compulsory manner from their owners and 
split them up into farms would create evils far greater than 
would becured by that process. It would disorganize rather than 
consolidate society. The lands to which the people should go 
are not the parks and pleasure-grounds of old England, but the 
waste lands of the outlying parts of the empire. When there 
are thousands of acres of magnificent land lying unoccupied and 
unused, waiting, as it were, to be cultivated to yield ample sus- 
tenance for vast populations, why interfere with the rights of 
property of a very large class of the community by such a 
measure as compulsory purchase? These outlying parts are the 
true waste lands of the empire, and it is to these lands that the 
people should be directed. It seems absurd that, in an empire 
such as that of Britain, it should be deemed necessary to propound 
any such scheme as that of purchasing the deer parks and grouse 
moors of Great Britain for the purpose of cultivation, while vast 
tracts of better land in neighbouring parts of the empire are left 
waste and totally unoccupied. Suppose, for example, that in the 
county of Kent there could not be found land enough for all those 
resident there who were willing and anxious to engage in agri- 
culture, while in Yorkshire there were vast tracts of cultivatable 
land wnowned and unoccupied : would it not be the wiser policy 
to encourage the people of Kent to move to Yorkshire and take 
up land there, rather than to attempt to make room for them in 
Kent by the compulsory purchase of the parks and flower gardens 
of the wealthier residents? Yet the same in kind though differ- 
ing in degree is the policy that would devise the compulsory 
purchase of the deer parks and grouse moors of Great Britain, 
while in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and various other parts 
of the empire there are vast tracts of unoccupied land, capable of 
absorbing ten hundred times the surplus population of Great 
Britain. Surely it would be the better policy to direct the people 
to these lands. 

But if the pressure of population in Great Britain were to be 
relieved by encouraging emigration to the colonies, how would 
this benefit England? Under the present colonial policy emi- 
gration to the colonies means the permanent loss to England of 
so many people. When an emigrant leaves her shores he ceases 
to be available for her defence, and he is no longer taxable for 
her support. His departure certainly tends to reduce the burden 
of poor rates, and by his productive labour in the new land 
whither he has gone he tends to cheapen the cost of the staple 
necessaries of life in England. But these effects would be pro- 
duced quite as much whether he went to Canada or to the 
United States: whether he went to another part of the empire 
or to a foreign country. The fact that he leaves England is the 
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only fact in which England is interested : where he goes to is of but 
little consequence, as in any case he is lost to England. In this 
way he differs from the labourer who moves from Kent to York- 
shire, under the suppositious case stated, for this migration does 
not reduce the population of the nation, and directly increases 
the national wealth, in consequence of the labour becoming more 
productive. The emigrant who goes to the colonies tends by his 
labour to develop and enrich the colony, And under the present 
system of governing the empire the growth and development of 
a colony can only result in separation from the mother country. 
We have shown in a previous article* that under the present 
imperial policy every stage of development in the life of a colony 
is an approach towards separation from the mother country. 
There is no possibility of the colony being ultimately em- 
braced by the political system of the mother country. Thus 
every emigrant who leaves the mother country and seeks 
a new home in a colony, enriches and develops that colony 
by his labour; by his labour he helps to found what in 
the near future will be an independent rival nation. Itis in this 
particular that the great difference lies between the labourer who 
moves to Yorkshire and he who moves to Canada; andit is the 
intuitive perception of this state of things that has always rendered 
England so indifferent to the direction of the stream of emigration 
—nay, has frequently made England desirous of entirely stopping 
the stream. If the empire were truly one, would not the 
growth and development of any colony be of the most vital im- 
portance to England? If Canada were as much a part of the 
empire as is Scotland, would it not be England’s first care to 

direct the stream of emigration to Canada rather than allow 
it to go to the States? In a truly unified empire the farmer in 
Kent and the farmer in Manitoba would be equally subjects of 
the empire: the one as the other would be liable for her defence, 
taxable for her support, and by his labour help to increase the 
national wealth. Such a position as this, however, could only 
be realized under a federation of the empire, which would 
accord similar political privileges to each, similar respon- 
sibilities, and similar 1epresentation in the Imperial Parliament, 
Under such a system emigration to the colonies would no longer 
be looked upon as a loss of population to the nation, the emigrant 
would still remain truly one of the nation, his labour while en- 

riching the district whither he went would also enrich the empire 
at large ; his transference from one part where his labour was 
not required and where his support was a burden on the com- 
munity, to another part of the empire, where his labour was of 





* See Tue WestminsTER Review, No. 110, Art. I. 
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high value, and where he was self-supporting, would convert 
him from an “ unproductive consumer” to a producer. Under a 
federal system it would be England’s aim to encourage emigra- 
tion from the mother country to the colonies, so as to enhance 
the producing power of each individual of the nation—in other 
words, to increase the national wealth. 

A glance at the emigration statistics for the last half century 
will show how little directive control has been exercised over 
emigration. Thus, in the sixty-two years from 1815 to 1876 the 
total number of emigrants who have left the United Kingdom is 
8,424,942. Their destinations were as follows :— 


Wtee SKE ke Ck Ck se Se ROO 
British North America . .... . . . 1,549,010 
AxstraAlaSia. «5 st wt le we we we, ROR RS 
a 

8,424,942 


Thus, while England sent 5,467,075 emigrants to develop and 
enrich a foreign Power, she secured only 2,957,867 for her own 
colonies, assuming that the other places are British possessions. 

Taking the money value of these emigrants at 1000 dollars a 
piece, as is ordinarily assumed in the United States, we find that 
they represent a sum of 5,467,075,000 dollars or about 
1,125,000,000/. sterling that England has presented to the 
United States. This, spread over a period of sixty-two years, 
represents an annual gift of nearly 19,000,000/. sterling. Is it 
surprising that, under such a system of assistance, the United 
States should have prospered and: grown at a rate that has 
amazed the world? This immense stream of emigration might, 
with the exertion of very 'ittle directive force, have been used for 
the fertilizing of the Briusn colonies. The colonies are capable of 
absorbing ten times this number and yet have room for more. 
The money value of these colonists would have been added to 
the national wealth of Britain, instead of having been handed 
over toa foreign Power. But, doubtless, the reason of the in- 
difference to the destination of emigrants from England is to be 
found in the fact that, under the present colonial policy, the deve- 
lopment of the colonies means ultimately separation from the 
mother country, and it is felt that it matters little whether emi- 
grants go directly to a foreign Power or to a part of the empire 
which will ultimately and chiefly, by reason of the accession of 
these very emigrants, become a foreign Power. Perhaps it may 
even be argued that it is better to let these emigrants go toa 
foreign Power that is already established rather than to direct 
them to the colonies where they will in the near future found 
other independent nations. 

[Vol. CXII. No. CCXXI.]—New Sertzs, Vol. LVI. No. I. D 
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If England were independent of other countries, if she could 
supply the daily wants of her inhabitants from her own territory, 
if she could absorb the manufactures of her inhabitants within 
her own territory, one could understand and appreciate the 
colonial policy that has hitherto been adopted by the Home 
Government. But when England is dependent on other coun- 
tries for the bare necessaries of life, when she is dependent on 
foreign countries for a market for her manufactured goods, one 
cannot but be amazed at the policy that would advise indifference 
to emigration ; at the policy that has for its result the loss of the 
colonies ; the loss, in other words, of those very lands which, if 
peopled with the emigrants from Great Britain, could supply all 
the necessaries of life to, and afford a market to absorb all the 
manufactures of, England. 

A few figures will show to what a large extent England is 
dependent on outside countries for the necessaries of life. Thus, 
the home-grown wheat crop of 1878, which was reported to bea 
full average, amounted to 11,500,000 quarters. And in order to 
supply the home market 13,000,000 quarters would have to be 
imported from abroad. In other words, England could supply 
less than one-half of the wheat required to support her popula- 
tion. And it cannot be expected that there can in the future be 
much material increase in the quantity of wheat grown in the 
United Kingdom. Indeed, the tendency seems to be rather in 
the opposite direction, as from agricultural statistics it appears 
that, whereas in 1870 there were (in the United Kingdom) 
3,773,663 acres under wheat, in 1876 there were only 3,125,842 
acres thus occupied, beinga decrease of 648,321 acres. In1877again 
the acreage was about 3,300,000, and in 1878 about 3,400,000. 

A comparison of the values of food imports for the years 1870 
and 1876 shows how startingly large is the sum that England 
pays to other countries for the common necessaries of life, and 
how rapidly this sum is increasing. The following Table gives 
the values of the variousarticles imported in the respective years:— 





1870. 1876. 
Foreign stock (live and dead) . . £7,656,606 ... £19,030,455 
Corn, flour, and grain of all kinds . 34,054,657 ... 51,534,648 
Dee. . 6 te et vee, eee com 9,702,624 
Cheme . . 1... +6 «© - © «OTE SS W.. 4,251,428 
Egos . . - « - © + © « « . 1,108,080 ... 2,610,231 
£52,881,551 ...  £87,129,386 


In 1877 the total value of the above articles imported was 
96,879,7871. the value under the heading “corn, flour, &c.,” 
having risen to 63,192,224/, 
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Taking the population of the United Kingdom at the follow- 


iJ ing figures :— 
ees 
| i ee ST 
1877. , . . ois ce © 88;446,000 


we find the value of the above food importations per head of 
the population to be as follows :— 


in 197082 ee ee a le ee 
iy Be IRE.) 6? Po yas Vice 24,8 Bete 
40 . etl uk aot ey. 1 Be 


The increase in the value of the food imports of 1876 over 

@ that of 1870 amounts to 34,247,835/. And this increase 
corresponds to an increase in the population of 1,888,000. In 
other words: in order to maintain this additional population, 
asum of 18/. 2s. 94d. per head had to be expended for the 
necessaries of life, comprised under the above five headings, 
brought from foreign countries. This seems a remarkably large 

sum to be expended per individual on the above-mentioned 
articles of food, and it would seem as though this large increase 

in the imports were more than sufficient for the increase in 
population, and that the increase in importation must be 
augmented by an accompanying decrease in home production. 

On examining the agricultural statistics for 1870 and 1876 more 

{ | closely we find this to be the case. The following Table shows 
the acreage under the various crops for the years 1870 and 
1876 respectively, and the acreage per head of population for 








poh year :— 
1870. 1876. 

Acres per head Acres per head 
Acres under Acres. of population. Acres. of population. 
eat. . . 938,773,663 ... 0120 ... 3,125,842 ... 0°094 
Barley . . . 2,623,752 ... 0°084 ... 2,762,263 ... 0°083 
Dats. . . . 4,424,586 ... 0141 ... 4,298,722 ... 0129 
rar 74,527 ... 0002 ... 64,951 ... 0°019 
Beans 539,968 ... 0°017 ... 528,556 ... 0°016 
Pease 318,607... 0010 ... 295,012 ... 0:008 
() Total . . 11,755,053 ... 0376 ... 11,074.846 ... 0°334 


Thus, the total acreage under grain crops (including beans and 
pease) shows a decrease of 680,207 acres in 1876 as compared 
with 1870. For each particular crop, except one (barley), there 

| is less acreage in 1876 than there was in 1870, and for each 
particular crop, without exception, there is less acreage per head 

of the population in 1876 than in 1870. The decrease in the 

1 — total acreage amounts to 0°042 acre per head of the population. 
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In 1877 the acreage under the above crops amounted to 
11,103,196, being an increase of 28,350 acres over 1876; but 
owing to the increase in the population the acreage per head of 
the population was only 0°332 acre, being a decrease of 0°002 
acre per head as compared with 1876. 

On going back a few years we find that the falling off in the 
acreage is still more remarkable than that above quoted, show- 
ing that the food products of England are steadily decreasing, 
not only relatively to the population, but absolutely. It is im- 
possible to get thoroughly accurate figures on this subject, but 
the following for 1841 are taken from the “Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” printed in 1842, and are no doubt approximately 
correct. The figures are for England and Wales only. 











1841, 1876. 
Acres per head Acres per head 
Acres under Acres. of population. Acres. of population. 
Wheat . . . 3,800,000 ... 0°236 ... 2,917,765 ... 0°120 
Barley andrye 900,000 ... 0°056 ... 2,310,004 ... 0-095 
Oats and beans 3,000,000 ... 0°187 ... 2,267,892 ... 0°093 
Total . . 7,700,000 ... 0-480 ... 7,495,661 ... 0°308 
Population . 16,035,198 24,244,010 


Thus, in the thirty-five years from 1841 to 1876 the total 
acreage under wheat, barley, rye, oats, and beans has decreased 
by 204,339 acres, while the population has increased from 
16,035,198 to 24,244,010. The acreage per head of the popula- 
tion has decreased from 0°480 acre per head in 1841 to 0308 
acre in 1876; a decrease of 0°172 acre per head. It is very 
remarkable to note that the acreage under wheat per head of the 
population in 1876 is almost exactly half of what it- was in 
1841; being 0°120 acre in 1876 against 0°236 acre in 18441. 

These statistics are, we think, sufficient to convince the most 
sceptical that England is dependent to a very large extent on 
foreign countries for the necessaries of life. England seems to 
have reached the limit of her food-producing capacity some years 
ago, since which time any increase to her population ‘must be 
maintained entirely by foreign grown food. Judging from the 
foregoing statistics, it is probable that at the present time fully 
one-third of the population is thus maintained, and more than 
one-half is dependent on foreign-grown wheat for bread. 

Under such a condition of things it would be extremely 
interesting and valuable to know what the surplus population of 
the United Kingdom numbers—that is, the number of those 
persons who could be spared from the population, without 
impairing the “national efficiency”—those whose labour is not 
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required in the United Kingdom, and which, if transferred to 
another part of the empire, would be more productive, and the 
wealth of the nation thus largely increased. For it must be 
apparent that it is a completely false system of economy, which, 
by charitable donations and otherwise, gives large sums of money 
for the purpose of importing food to maintain in idleness and 
semi-idleness large numbers of people, who, if transferred to other 
parts of the empire would be, not only self-supporting, but (under 
a Federal system) largely contributory to the national wealth. 
Unfortunately, however, there are no statistics that will give 
information on this subject. Though, doubtless, the number of 
such persons is very large, it can only be arrived at by conjecture. 
The statistics of pauperism will help towards forming an estimate 
of the number. The numbers of paupers (exclusive of vagrants) 
for the United Kingdom for the years 1870 and 1876, together 
with their cost of maintenance, are as follows :— 


Number. Cost. 
1670... ik ls el ES aed £9,363,797 
HOGG a 3 we ee 932,283 Sas 9,135,058 
Decrease. . ,.. 347,216 said £228,739 


The numbers show a marked diminution, though the cost of 
maintenance does not diminish proportionately, and the sum 
expended still amounts to the very respectable figure of 
9,135,058/., or 5s. 6d. per head of the gross population. This 
sum, however, is but a portion of the immense amount which is 
annually expended in England in private and public charities, in 
helping to maintain large numbers of the people in semi-idleness. 
How large this number may be it is impossible to say accurately, 
but where we have a million paupers supported absolutely by 
taxes levied on the people, we may, we think, safely conclude 
that there are at least twice as many more who are half supported 
by begging and charity, and who are valueless to the nation as 
workers, their labour being insufficient to support themselves, and 
only having the practical effect of taking away work from another 
eyual number of people who would otherwise be fully employed. 

These three million people cost the United Kingdom for their 
support on the above supposition an annual sum of 18,000,000/., 
which, capitalized at four per cent., represent a capital sum of 
450,000,000/. If these people were transferred from the United 
Kingdom where their labour is not required, to some other part 
of the empire where they would be self-supporting, and not only 
self-supporting, but also producers, clearly the above annual out- 
lay would be saved, and the national wealth increased by a capital 
sum equal to 450,000,000/. But there would not only be this 
saving effected, there would also be the direct gain on account of 
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these people becoming producers. The money value of an immi- 
grant to the nation whither he goes, when that nation has useful 
work for him to do, is, as we have already said, ordinarily assumed 
in the United States at 1000 dollars, or 200/. per head. The 
transfer of these people would therefore represent a direct increase 
to the national wealth of 600,000,000/., which, combined with 
the saving effected, would represent a total increase of 1,050,0001. 

All this, however, presupposes that the emigrant in leaving 
the United Kingdom and going to one of the colonies does not 
become lost to the British nation—does not become less a 
subject of England than if he had continued to live in England— 
presupposes, in fact, that there is established throughout the 
empire a Federal system, that would accord to each district, and 
to every subject, no matter in what part of the empire he resided, 
similar political rights, privileges, and responsibilities. 

Let us now consider a few figures in regard to the size and 
development of the great colonial dependencies of Great Britain. 
Many of the figures are taken from a lecture delivered by the 
Right Hon. W. E. Forster on “ Our Colonial Empire,” in Edin- 
burgh, in 1875. First as to extent— 


Australia and New Zealand, about . . 3,100,000 square miles. 
SORGREEIOS cg ce ew og lw 225,000 
North America. . . . .- 5, - ~ 8,850,000 


Total . . . . + + « « . 6,675,000 " 


While the extent of all Europe is only 3,787,469 square miles. 
The above estimate also takes no note of the tropical possessions 
aud the numerous smaller dependencies. 

The population for 1871 is given by Mr. Forster as follows :— 


Australia and New Zealand, about. . . . . 2,000,000 
OutneetriCd te gg fe te ee 850,000 
Nerth America. . . . . 5 + « « - « 8,950,000 


a . «ss 6,600,000 


It is, however, when we consider the growth of the population, 
as Mr. Forster points out, that we are impressed with the won- 
derful strength and vitality of the colonies. Thus, in 1850 the 
population recorded for the colonies under consideration was— 


Australia and New Zealand, about . . . . . 550,000 


South Africa . . .. ” o + 2 oe | ore 
North America . . -.. 4, 0 6 6 + 6, 2 OO.CUD 


ie a a ee eee 


showing an increase in twenty-one years at the rate of 91 per 
cent. Well may he ask, “ What will be the future increase ?” 
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On examining the agricultural statistics of the colonies com- 
bined with the statistics of population, we cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with the wonderful development that is taking place. 
Take those of Canada for the years 1841 and 1871. The statistics 
are not so full or complete as those that can be obtained for Great 
Britain ; still, such as they are, they serve for purposes of com- 
parison. In the following Table the “acres under culture” repre- 
sent land that has been actually broken up and reclaimed from 
the wilderness :— 


1841. 1871. 
Population, Acresunder = Population. Acres under 
culture. culture. 

Ontario. . . 455,688 ... 1,811,431 ... 1,620,851 ... 8,833,626 
Quebec. . . 697,084 ... 2,671,768 ... 1,191,516 ... 5,703,944 
Nova Scotia . 202,575 ... *600,000 ... 387,800 ... 1,627,091 
New Brunswick 156,162 ... 485,861 ... 285,594 ... 1,171,157 
Manitoba .. 4,704 ... 4,041 ... 12,228 ... *18,000 
P.E. Island . 47,042... 178,041 ... 94,021 ... 445,103 
Brit. Columbia — — eee — eve 10,586 ...  *12,000 








1,563,255 ... 5,701,142 ... 3,602,596 ... 17,810,921 
Acreage per head of population . . 5°646 acres ... 4°944 acres. 


For the same years the corresponding statistics for England 
and Wales are as follows :—- 


1841. 1871. 
Average under culture (including per- 
manent pasture). . . . . . 28,749,000 ... 29,709,249 
Population . . . . .. - - + 16,085,198 ... 24,244,010 
Acreage perhead ...... 1792 a 1:221 


Thus, while in England in 1841 the acreage under culture 
amounted to 13 acre per head of the population, in Canada it 
amounted to 34 acres ; and in England in 1871, while the acreage 
had decreased to 1} acre per head, in Canada it had increased 
to 5 acres per head. And during these thirty years, while the popu- 
lation of England had increased 51 per cent., in Canada it had in- 
creased 130 per cent. Perhaps no other facts could be adduced 
which show more clearly and concisely England’s growing de- 
pendence on foreign countries for food supplies, and at the same 
time Canada’s growing capability for furnishing these supplies. 

These statistics refer only to what has been done in Canada, 
and do not exhibit the enormous undeveloped resources which 
only require labour to be converted into wealth. The wheat 





* Estimated. 
+ We have used Canadian statistics in making the above comparison, but 
similar statistics hold good for all the large dependencies of the empire. 
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lands of the great North-West alone, comprising Manitoba and 
the Saskatchewan country, are given by perfectly trustworthy 
authorities at over 250,000 square miles in extent—160,000,000 
acres !—more than five times the whole cultivated area of Eng- 
land and Wales. And this, be it remembered, is but a small 
portion of the great heritage of the British people that is lying 
unowned and unoccupied. One such fact as this is alone sufficient 
for the argument, and it would only weary the reader to adduce 
more figures, besides, by their very largeness, producing a feeling 
of vagueness and distrust. 

We think it will be admitted that the foregoing statistics show 
conclusively that fully one-third of the population of the United 
Kingdom is now dependent on foreign grown food; that the 
iimit of the food-producing capacity of England has already been 
reached, and the food-bearing acreage is now stationary and 
perhaps decreasing ; that any additional population must be sup- 
ported entirely by foreign grown food; that there is a large 
surplus population, valueless as workers, so maintained at a 
heavy expense; that the drain of emigration represents an 
immense sum of money annually presented by England to 
a foreign Power. These statistics also show that the population 
of the colonies is increasing at a marvellous rate ; that in Canada 
the increase per cent. is more than 2} times greater than the 
increase in England; that, notwithstanding this, the increase 
in the food-bearing acreage of Canada is still greater than 
the increase in the population; that Canada alone is capable 
of supplying more than all the food required in the United 
Kingdom, and that all that is required to do this is the popu- 
iation to develop the immense latent resources. 

To put the matter concisely: In Great Britain there is a large 
surplus population with an immense demand for foreign grown 
food; in the colonies there is a large undeveloped food-pro- 
ducing area, with an immense demand for foreign labour. How 
can these conditions be combined so as to be mutually satisfying ? 

Under a Federal system, when all parts of the empire would 
be tributary to, and represented in, one Imperial centre, it would 
be the first and most important care of the Imperial governing 
body to see that the resources of every part of the empire were 
developed to their proper and natural extent, and that no part 
was left unoccupied and unproductive while another part was 
burdened with a heavy surplus population. This would imme- 
diately necessitate a close supervision over emigration from one 
part to another. In England, where the population is dense, it 
would be a primary object to reduce the population to the 
minimum required for the necessities of that part of the empire, 
by encouraging in every way possible the emigration of the 
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was sparse, and where much valuable work could be done in de- 
veloping the latent resources of the country. The immediate j 
effect ui this would be of high value. In the first place, the / 
burden of supporting a large number of people in here 
d 


surplus number to those parts of the empire where Jone in do 


semi-idleness would be at once removed. Secondly, the wealt 
of that part of the empire to which these people went w 

be largely increased, from the fact of their labour being employed 
in developing latent resources. Thirdly, this again would have 
a reflex action upon England, from the fact of these emigrants in 
their new position of ease and independence becoming large con- 
sumers of manufactured articles, thus giving a ready market for 
the manufactures of England and affording remunerative employ- 
ment to many of their countrymen at home; while, at the same 
time, the produce of the agricultural labour of these emigrants 
would supply the needed food in England, the interchange of the 
commodities establishing a traffic that would find employment 
for many men and much capital. Fourthly, the general wealth 
of the empire would thus be largely increased. Fifthly, what 
may be called the taxable fund at the command of the empire, 
would be increased by the fact of these emigrants being converted 
from burdens upon the general population, to being themselves 
wealthy and burden-bearing citizens. 

It must not be imagined that what is recommended is the 
wholesale shipping away of confirmed paupers; such a scheme 
as this would without doubt fail and end disastrously ; but what 
is aimed at is the assistance in money and otherwise of able and 
competent citize 3 to move from one part of the empire to 
another, where t. ir labour would be fully employed. Their 
departure would relieve the pressure of population in England ; 
would leave room for the full and complete employment of many 
who are at present only partially employed, and would allow of 
the gradual absorption of the great army of paupers that is at 
present dragged at the tail of the vast social vehicle. 

For the purpose of giving this assistance it would be necessary 
to expend a certain amount of money annually. In commercial 
language it would “pay” the empire to expend money in this 
manner, because the sum expended in assisting a portion of the 
surplus population to move from England to a part of the empire 
where their labour would be of high value, would be more than 
| recouped by the large increase that would be made to the 
“taxable fund” at the command of the empire on account of 
these emigrants becoming independent and productive citizens, 
instead of, as formerly, being themselves burdens on the com- 
munity. 

After a few years of such assistance as this the surplus popu- 
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lation of Englari would have been gradually and quietly trans- 
ferred to another part of the empire, while during the same time 
the pauper population would have been gradually dying off or 
absorbed into the community again. When the pressure of 
population had once been adjusted by these artificial means it 
would of itself maintain a true balance by the action of the laws 
of supply and demand. 

Without some such system of assisted emigration as that above 
indicated it is impossible for the true surplus population—those 
for whom there is no work, or only partial employment—ever 
to leave the country. For by the very fact of their being unem- 
ployed, or only partially employed, it is impossible for them to 
raise the necessary capital, small though this may be to make a 
start. Under the present system of leaving emigration to take 
care of itself those who emigrate are the industrious, energetic, 
far-seeing members of the labouring community—those who, 
ambitious of a greater success than is likely to be obtained 
in England from their hard-earned wages, by abstinence and 
self-denial, contrive to save sufficient money to start them in the 
new country. They are not of the “surplus population’—they 
are the flower of the labouring classes of the community, men of 
energy, pluck, and determination above the avérage of their 
fellows, and who evince their superiority by boldly striking out 
for themselves a new line, When England has annually for the 
last half century poured thousands of such men into the United 
States, can we wonder at the amazing strides that country has 
made in manufactures, arts, and sciences, at the extraordinary 
energy and activity of her people, or at the very high average of 
intellectual vigour that obtains among her labouring class? 
Rather should we wonder were it otherwise. 

To this it may be objected that the United States and the 
colonial dependencies of the empire have stood in the same 
position relatively to England in regard to emigration, that 
England has neither encouraged nor obstructed emigration to 
either the one or the other, that therefore the colonies had as 
good a chance to obtain “the flower of the labouring classes” as 
had the States; and if they have not obtained a proportionate 
share of this emigrant population it must be owing to the 
inferiority of the colonies as places of settlement. This, however, 
is an erroneous view. The true cause of the great flow of emi- 
gration to the United States lies in the fact that for a hundred 
years the United States has been a compact and energetic nation 
(or, until lately, twin nation), whose great object has been to 
attract emigrants to her shores. As population is, of course, the 
backbone of any country, so no money was grudged, and no labour 
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ithheld if the result attained was the addition of permanent 
‘ers in the country. Means often the reverse of honest, 
~ yayents frequently the most unscrupulous, were employed to 
induct migrants to shape their course to her land: once in the 
country it was an easy matter to find employment to keep 
them there. Against such a force as this what could a few 
scattered and disconnected provinces do in the battle for emi- 
grants? It is only within a comparatively few years that the 
Canadian provinces have enjoyed “responsible Government”— 
that is, Government by the election of popular representatives. 
It is only since the establishment of this form of Government that 
the various provinces have been in a position to offer induce- 
ments to emigrants—have been in a position to enter the lists 
with the United States in the struggle for the much-coveted 
labourer. And even then, what could a few weak and poor 
provinces do separately and single-handed against the united 
strength, wealth, and energy of the States? Clearly, any one 
of these provinces was incompetent to deal with the great 
question of the internal settlement of the country—the larger 
matters of emigration—involving as this settlement does the 
opening up of the country by the construction of canals, roads, 
d railways. And when we reflect that it is barely ten years 
ince these separate provinces were united under one central 
rliament ; that for barely ten years have they known the 
trength that comes of union ; that it is less than ten years since 
he great wheat lands of the North-West have been placed under 
such control as to allow of their being settled at all—we must own 
that Canada has had to fight a most uneven battle with the 
‘States in the struggle to obtain emigrants. Indeed, had the 
‘diplomatists of England desired to form a great and powerful 
nation out of the United States, they could have hit upon no 
surer expedient for doing so than that of splitting up all the 
neighbouring British territory into small provinces, each with its 
independent governmental centre, while the emigration from 
England was left to itself—to flow to the country that could send 
out the most energetic emigration agents, and afford to spend the 
most money in attracting emigration to its shores. 

But how different would the tale be had England thrown all 
her wealth and energy in the scale against the United States, 
had she, instead of looking on in an indifferent manner as though 
it were no concern of hers, used all her endeavour to induce her 
surplus population to move to her own territory, had spent her 
money for the purpose of opening up the treasures of her distant 
possessions? There can be little doubt but that the greater 
number of those who left her shores would have remained in the 
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empire, and the population of the colonies might to-day have 
numbered its tens of millions.* 

It is useless, however, to cry over “what might have been” 
unless to deduce therefrom lessons for the future. 

Emigration from England will go on “in the future as in the 
past. Ifit is left unheeded as heretofore the greater number of 
emigrants will go to the United States, and, as formerly, they 
will be the flower of the labouring class. But if England exer- 
cises a wise control over emigration, if she exerts herself to induce 
her surplus population to emigrate to her own territory, if she 
gives her money to open up the vast resources of her possessions, 
the stream of emigration will rapidly be diverted to the fertilizing 
of her own land. She will then find herself possessed of lands 
capable of supplying tenfold all the food that is required for the 
support of her people at home. She will find rapidly growing 
a population that in the near future will outnumber what the 
most sanguine dreamer may even have foretold; she will find 
at her feet wealth more stupendous than any nation has ever 
known, 

But for the fulfilment of this there must be established a 
federation of the empire by which the whole empire would be 
held together under one governmental control. Under no other 
system could England be recouped for the outlay made in deve- 
loping the colonies. Under the present system, as pointed out 
before, every pound that England spends on her colonies, every 
man she sends thither only hastens the day when her colonies 
will be independent nations. It is natural, therefore, that she 
should refuse to spend any money on their development, or grudg- 
ingly allow her people to emigrate thither. 

The question of emigration has been dwelt upon thus fully, be- 
cause it is apparent that upon it hangs the question of the federa- 
tion of the empire. The matter placed in brief stands as follows :— 
Every year a large number of people must leave the United 
Kingdom in order to find room to live in other parts of the 
world. Shall England control this emigration and direct it to 
her colonies, or shall she pay no heed to it? If she pays no heed, 
to it, then annually the flower of her population will be drained 
away to enrich a foreign Power or to build up new nations in the 
colonial possessions of England. And at no very distant day, 
perhaps, England will find herself circumscribed to the narrow 





* The population of the American colonies (now included in the United 
States), at the accession of George IIT. (1760), is given in Greene’s “ History 
of the English People,” at about 1,500,000, It now numbers close on 
45,000,000, an increase of thirty times in a little over 100 years, while in the 
same period the population of England and Wales has increased barely four 
times. 
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limits of the United Kingdom, weighted with the burden of a 
large pauper population, forced to pay immense sums annually to 
foreign countries for food, while possibly at the same time her 
manufactures are excluded from all countries by inimical tariff 
regulations, or by thddevelopment of manufactures in other 
places. On the other hand, if England controls this emigration, 
if she expends large sums of money in developing her colonial 
possessions, in transporting her surplus population to these out- 
lying parts of the empire, how is she to be reimbursed for this 
outlay? how is she to benefit by the increased wealth of these out- 
lying parts unless she is empowered to collect revenue from them ? 
and, again, how can she collect revenue from these places unless 
she accords to them a proportionate voice in the Government of 
the empire—in other words, unless there is established a fede- 
ration of the empire? 

From a purely colonial point of view a federation of the 
empire would also be of great benefit. Though the colonies are 
not like the mother country dependent on other places for food, 
though they have within themselves undeveloped resources 
which will ultimately afford all the- manufactured articles they 
may require—though by slow accretions and natural growth 
their population will reach immense proportions—yet their pro- 
gress will be much slower than if assisted by the energy and 
wealth of the mother country In the case of Canada alone the 
immense outlay of money required to open up the resources of 
the North-West by the construction of the Pacific Railway will be 
a burden almost too great for the present comparatively small 
population to bear, while if this work were largely assisted by 
the Imperial Government, as no doubt in the event of a 
federation of the empire it would be, the burden would be but 
lightly felt, while the increase in the general wealth of the nation 
by the settlement of this valuable country would more than 
balance the outlay. 

No doubt, in the event of a federation of the empire being 
adopted there are many difficult and delicate matters which 
would require very skilful handling for their proper adjustment. 
Prominent among these we may mention— 

1. Apportioning of the National Debt. 

2. Adjustment of taxation. 

3. Mode of raising the revenue. 

It is to be presumed that all duties between various parts of 
the empire would be abolished, and as each part could supply 
what the other lacked there would be less necessity to import 
from foreign countries, and the revenue derived from custom dues 
would consequently be much diminished. These and kindred 
matters, though not insurmountable obstacles, yet offer great 
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difficulties, and open up questions large enough and interesting 
enough to require a separate article for their treatment. 

In a previous article it was shown that the development of the 
colonies under the present colonial system can result only in the 
establishment of independent and sepagate nations. In this 
article it has been shown how necessary it is for the material 
well-being of England as a nation that these outlying parts of 
the empire should be retained. In each article it has also been 
shown how the retaining of these outlying parts can only be 
effected by the adoption of a federation of the empire; and the 
question which daily becomes more vital is whether this vast 
agglomeration of loosely-connected States shall be moulded by 
some master hand into one grand, stupendous empire, unpa- 
ralleled in its extent, unequalled in its wealth, and unrivalled in 
its political institutions, or allowed slowly to melt away and 
break up into numerous third-rate Powers. 
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1. The Politics of ARISTOTLE. Bekker’s Text. Second Edition. 
Berlin. 1855. 

2. Ancient Law. By Sir Henry Sumner Mainz, K.C.S.L., 
LL.D., F.R.S. London: John Murray. 1861. 

3. Village Communities in the East and West. Six Lectures 
delivered at Oxford. By Sir H.S. Maing. London: John 
Murray. Third Edition. 1876. 

4. Lectures on the Early History of Institutions. By Sir 
H.S. Matne. London: John Murray. 1875. 

5. The Effects of Observation of India on Modern European 
Thought. The Rede Lecture, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, May, 1875. By Sir H. S. MAINE. 
London: John Murray. 1875. 

6. Comparative Politics. Six Lectures read before the Royal 
Institution; with The Unity of History, being the Rede 
Lecture delivered before the University of Cambridge, May, 
1872. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 1873. 

W* fear that by attempting, within the limits of a single 

article, to examine some of the leading features in the 
works of which the titles are recited above, we are necessarily 
laying ourselves open either to a charge of ostentation, or to an 
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imputation of levity. We have no wish to be ostentatious, and 
the subject which we propose to treat is certainly not one to be 
lightly approached; but it appears to be not impossible, 
and if possible most desirable, by comparing the views ex- 
pressed by the greatest of ancient writers and thinkers on 
the nature, origin, and history of some of the most important 
institutions of civilised society, with the conclusions of modern 
inquiry in the same department, to call attention to a 
most interesting subject, and one which promises to repay 
investigation with the most valuable results. The science 
which, despite Mr. Freeman’s protest, and in spite of the 
circumstance that Mr. Herbert Spencer has employed the same 
word from a somewhat different point of view, most persons will 
probably be satisfied to describe as ‘‘ sociology,” has in recent 
years made rapid progress. By its agency we have learnt to 
perceive the significance of facts otherwise devoid of import; 
customs and ceremonies, signs and symbols, apparently inexpli- 
cable or frivolous, have been traced to an origin often far from 
trivial ; institutions which in one country have degenerated into 
empty “survivals” have, for the first, time, been duly appreciated 
on the discovery that in another country, perhaps in a less 
developed state of civilisation, they exercise an organic social 
force ; and the comparative method of inquiry here, as in every 
other province to which it has been applied, has reduced 
apparent confusion to order and proportion, and shed a new light 
on much which has hitherto been wrongly explained, or at best 
imperfectly understood. But, while these investigations are being 
diligently and successfully prosecuted by a limited number of 
students, delusions, often most pernicious in their tendencies and 
effects, which the most elementary knowledge of sociology would 
effectually dispel, appear to flourish with undiminished vigour. Such 
being our feeling, we can scarcely hope, within the narrow limits 
of space to which we are confined, to shed much new light on a 
subject at present far from exhausted ; our object will be fully 
attained if, by means of this article, the knowledge of facts already 
firmly established is more widely diffused, and their important 
bearing on many of the great and complicated questions of modern 
civilisation more generally perceived. 

Mr. Charles Austin is said,* some years ago, to have expressed 
an opinion that the course of study required by the University of 
Oxford from candidates for Classical Honours would be quite 
perfect if the study of the Politics of Aristotle were made com- 
pulsory. We are not altogether sure, from what we have our- 
selves heard of the course of reading for “Greats,” that we can 





* See Fortnightly Review, March, 1875. 
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endorse this almost unqualified approbation ; but the one condi- 
tion which Mr. Austin considered wanting at Oxford has recently 
been fulfilled at Cambridge. A very minute acquaintance with 
both the language and the subject-matter of this great work has 
recently been expected from candidates for the Classical Tripos ; 
while, in the newly-established Historical Tripos, which promises 
in time to attract a large proportion of the ablest men, the Politics 
has judiciously been selected as a leading subject of examination. 
On the whole, there is fair reason to expect that the next few 
years may witness, at all events at Cambridge, a great revival of 
interest in one of the master-pieces of antiquity, in a work which 
may be characterised, without extravagance, as a possession for all 
time, fully worthy of comparison in permanent value and interest 
with the great history which was thus justly described by its own 
author. The comparative neglect which has been the unde- 
served fate of the Politics would, indeed, be quite inexplicable 
were it not partially accounted for by the fact, that while the 
language and connection is often, even for Aristotle, excep- 
tionally difficult and obscure, no critical and exegetical com- 
mentary of real merit has ever been published in the English 
language. That this should be the case is not to the credit of 
our Universities, and particularly of that University which is 
popularly regarded as specially devoted to the study and exposi- 
tion of Aristotle ; and we earnestly trust that a want long and 
increasingly felt may be shortly supplied.* There are many 
minds to which the study of political is more attractive than 
that of mental philosophy; and Aristotle himself regarded 
politics as in some sort the master-science, round which all the 
other branches of inquiry were grouped. Ethics, he explains, 
at the very outset of his moral treatise, is to be regarded as a 
sort of politics;+ while the function of the art or faculty of 
rhetoric is entirely ministerial and subordinate. No error couid 
be more serious than to suppose that, because our views on 
political science are based on a more enlarged experience, the 
observations and conclusions of Aristotle have lost their practical 
utility ; and those who disparage the value of his Politics, 
because of their alleged “ parochial” character, strangely under- 





* In an advertisement of works in preparation, at the Clarendon Press we 
find, among others, “‘ Aristotle’s Politics,’ by W. L. Newman, M.A., Fellow 
and Lecturer of Balliol College, and Reader in Ancient History.” This adver- 
tisement is contained in Mr. Campbell’s edition of Plato’s Theaetetus, a book 
published in 1861; and we are under the impression that it was not-the first 
announcement. We do not know whether Mr. Newman and the delegates of 
the Clarendon Press are aware how anxiously this edition is expected by all 
students of Aristotle. 

T modirceh tic oda, Eth. i. 1. 
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rate their real significance. A more respectful and discrimi- 
nating study of the work would, we feel sure, convince them 
that great minuteness of detail in investigation, if nut essential 
to, is at least not inconsistent with a profound and philosophical 
insight into principles. The real error of Aristotle—if we may 
venture to use such a word of such a master—is of another kind, 
and one into which, considering the political circumstances under 
which he wrote, he could scarcely fail to fall. If he considered, 
as he appears to have considered, that experience had completed 
its work, and that nothing remained to be done but to apply the 
inductive method of inquiry to the results of previous, contem- 
porary, and personal observation, he was undoubtedly wrong ; 
but we may add that if he had not made this erroneous supposi- 
tion we should probably have lost the benefit of his most 
valuable and fruitful treatise. He seems to have considered 
that the Greek city —the réAvc—was the ultimate point of social 
development ; the idea of the nation was produced at a later 
period and on a very different soil. We may at least rejoice 
that he has transmitted to us a philosophical and, from his own 
point of view, an adequate account of one of the principal stages 
iu Aryan civilisation. 

We are glad to feel assured that it is no longer necessary to 
direct the attention of the student of comparative sociology to 
the works of Sir Henry Maine. The impetus which in recent 
years has been given to scientific inquiry in this department is 
in great measure due to his influence and example. It would 
be difficult to over-estimate the value of his researches into some 
of the most interesting questions of history and jurisprudence, or 
of the suggestions which he has promulgated as to the nature and 
origin of some of our principal institutions—legal, social, and 
political. His writings are at once philosophical in their spirit 
and method, and popular in their lucidity and grace of form; and, 
while he is always ready to acknowledge obligations to the labours 
of German and other writers, whose works, but for his interven- 
tion, would probably have long remained inaccessible to the great 
majority of English students, there is at the same time very much 
that is strikingly original, the result of personal observation and 
independent inquiry, in all that he has published. Perhaps the 
greatest merit of Sir Henry Maine’s works is that they are so 
eminently suggestive; while on many points his conclusions must 
be accepted as irrefragable, the general effect of his books is to 
stimulate further investigation in the same direction, and produce 
that co-operation which he on more than one occasion invites.* 















* Sir Henry Maine appeals for fellow-workers both at Oxford and at Cam- 
bridge. See “ Village Communities,” p. 200, and Rede Lecture, p. 11. 
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We may say, in brief, that he was the first to attract general 
attention to the vast results obtainable from the application of 
the comparative method to this branch of inquiry, and to the 
powerful character of the instrument thus placed in the hands of 
the investigator. Much hitherto regarded as established has been 
shewn to rest on most unsubstantial proof, often on the random 
guesswork of technical lawyers who felt themselves bound to 
furnish an explanation for every anomaly in practice and custom, 
and who were driven to @ priori conjecture of the wildest sort, 
because their own knowledge seldom extended beyond a familiar 
acquaintance with the black-letter law-books. On the other 
hand, it has been discovered that much which on a superficial 
glance would appear to be totally unconnected in the institutions 
of different countries, often widely removed from each other in 
degree of civilisation and geographical position, and bound 
together only by a common origin of race, really rests on facts 
and causes which are at bottom completely identical. It is not 
too much to say that the political writings of Aristotle received 
a fresh value when the general subject of political and 
social philosophy was developed and illustrated by the works 
of Sir Henry Maine; while, on the other hand, it seems scarcely 
possible for those unfamiliar with the views of the Greek 
philosopher adequately to appreciate the theories of the modern 
writer. Sir Henry, too, has wisely followed the example of 
Aristotle in declining to be satisfied with drawing philosophical 
deductions from the observations of others; his practical expe- 
rience, as Legal Member of the Council of the Viceroy of India, 
increases the value of the theories as to the social and political 
economy of the inhabitants of that country of which he is the 
exponent ; and few British residents in India have turned to 
such good account the opportunities which their position afforded 
to them of studying the feelings and opinions of the natives, and 
discovering the real import of much which to a hasty observer 
might appear arbitrary, barbarous, or irrational. 

We should strongly recommend the student of the history of 
institutions to read the “ Comparative Politics” of Mr. Freeman 
in connection with the works of Sir Henry Maine. In this book 
a course of six lectures read before the Royal Institution is 
republished, together with the Rede Lecture on “The Unity of 
History,” delivered in 1872 before the University of Cambridge. 
We know of no better introduction to our subject than that 
which Mr. Freeman furnishes in his first lecture, the subject of 
which is “The Range of the Comparative Sciences.” He there 
clearly explains the standpoint of our science, which, without 
pretending to be exact, at least claims to remove investigation 
trom the airy region of gratuitous hypothesis. “These six 
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lectures,” Mr. Freeman remarks in his preface, “are an attempt 
to claim for political institutions a right to a scientific treatment 
of exactly the same kind as that which has been so successfully 
applied to language, to mythology, and to the progress of culture. 
But of course they do not themselves attempt to do more than 
make a beginning, by applying the comparative method to some 
of the most prominent institutions of those amongst the Aryan 
nations whose history was best known to myself, and was likely 
to be best known to my hearers.” Sir Henry Maine enforces the 
same doctrine :—“If such a science as I have endeavoured to 
shadow forth in this lecture is ever created, if the comparative 
method applied to laws, institutions, customs, ideas, and social 
forces should ever give results resembling those given by com- 
parative philology and comparative mythology, it is impossible 
that the consequences should be insignificant.”* 

It is, however, to be especially observed that while Mr. 
Freeman’s inquiries are for the most part confined to the Graeco- 
Italic and Teutonic branches of the Aryan stock, Sir Henry 
Maine’s investigations are of wider scope. He is the most 
eminent living authority on the history of Roman Law and 
its influence on modern civilisation. He shews himself well 
acquainted with the leading characteristics and the inherent 
defects of the judicial systems of Greece, and particularly of 
Athens. The English reader who wishes to study the Teutonic 
“ Mark” necessarily turns to his work on “ Village Communities.” 
But, besides all this, he has devoted a special and searching 
examination to the institutions of the extreme East and the 
extreme West, to the ancient Brehon laws of Ireland, and the 
Brahminical codes of Hindustan. We must also add that, while 
Mr. Freeman's studies are mainly directed to political institu- 
tions, Sir Henry Maine’s works deal more directly with the 
development of social custom and the history of jurisprudence. 





* Mr, Freeman begins his first lecture with the assertion that “the estab- 
ishment of the Comparative Method of study has been the greatest intellectual 
pchievement of our time.” We cannot help remarking that Mr. Freeman 
sometimes permits his conviction of this fact to carry him too far. His 
analogies are often striking only from the vast amount of miscellaneous 
rudition for the display of which they afford an opportunity; while the juxta- 
osition of different periods and remotely analogous events, which is meant to 
be impressive, occasionally tends to be grotesque. For example, it is 
mportant for Mr. Freeman to shew that the comitatus is a common Aryan 
nstilution; but the note to p. 262—‘ We seem to be af Ilos or at Maldon 
vhen we read how, in the fight by the Granikos, the companion Démaratos 
Arrian i. 15, 9) gives his spear to Alexander when his own is broken”—here 
ollows the Greek—is, to say the least, superfluous. The incident is sufficiently 
ommonplace; and it would be easy, if it were necessary, to find a hundred 
parallels to it from the history of warfare in all times, without an incongruous 
combination of Troy and Essex which seems to be harsh and almost ludicrous. 
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Aristotle, within his own range of experience, touches on all these 
points, and often appears instinctively to apply that method of 
inquiry which is supposed to have been first discovered in the 
present century. 

The comparative method has at present been applied—with 
varying degrees of perseverance and success—to three subjects ; 
to language, to legends, and to institutions From its application 
to legends by scholars like Professor Max Miiller and Sir George 
Cox has arisen the science of comparative mythology. The signifi- 
cance of legends is nowadays fully appreciated, and “every in- 
telligent schoolboy” is aware that all the ancient gods, demigods, 
and heroes were really solar myths, with the exception of a few 
who may possibly have been rivers. No doubt theories have 
been advanced on this subject which are at least unsubstantiated, 
and their supporters have in many cases pushed their views to 
unjustifiable lengths. There is, however, every reason to believe 
that their allegations contain a solid substratum of fact, and it is 
extremely probable that in the course of the next few years posi- 
tions now doubtful will become assured, and that discoveries of 
the most valuable character will be made by inquirers in this de- 
partment. Comparative philology—the application of the com- 
parative method to the study of language—stands at the present 
day on a very different and far more secure footing. The anta- 
gonism which its pioneers, Franz Bopp and Jacob Grimm, had 
to encounter in the days when “Sanskritist” was a term of 
reproach and comparative philologists were styled with a sneer 
“circumnavigators of the world”* has been long since subdued. 
All classical scholars have long recognised the new light which 
the comparison of kindred languages, and especially of Sanskrit, 
has thrown on etymological research. If the theories of Pott and 
Benfey do not command universal assent they at least meet with 
intelligent and respectful criticism,while the works of scholars like 
Fick and Corssen, George Curtius and Auguste Schleicher im 
Germany, Mr. Whitney in America, Professor Max Miiller, Mr. 
Peile and Mr. Sayce in England, are widely circulated, epito- 
mised and translated. The publication of the “ Petersburg Dic- 
tionary” may be said to constitute an epoch in the history of 
philology, and no well-informed man can now afford to be ignorant 
of the main results of the science. It is indeed somewhat amusing 
that the proper appellation of our lineal ancestors should be still 





* Die vergleichenden Sprachforscher hat man nicht ohne Spott Weltum- 
segler genannt, ein Beiwort das sie sich gefallen lassen kénnten, wenn es nicht 
ungeziemend ware das im Vergleich zu der Masse menschlicher Sprachen 
iib:rhaupt winzige Gebiet der Indogermanischen Sprachen, am das es sich hier 
handelt, eine Welt zu nenaen: Curtius, Grundziige der Griechischen Etymo- 


logie; Vorrede. 
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a matter of uncertainty. The affinity of the different members 
of the race is fully established, but it is not yet decided whether 
the people from whom we claim descent are to be styled “ Indo- 
Germanic”, the title which Curtius and Mommsen patriotically 
conter on them, or “Indo-European” with Schleicher and Peile, 
or “ Aryan” with Max Miiller, Maine,and Freeman. The objec- 
tion to the latter designation, which signifies “ the fitting,” and 
so “ the good” or “ worthy” race, is that it is uncertain whether the 
self-complacency which led to its adoption was not contined to 
some of the Oriental branches of the family.* | Without ex- 
pressing any individual preference, we shall employ this latter 
title in the course of the present article, partly because by so 
doing we shall follow the example of the authors whose works we 
have to discuss, and partly because it has at any rate the merit of 
being the least cumbrous of the three. Not only is the descent 
of the various branches of the Aryan race from one original stock 
fully established, but the comparison of languages enables us 
approximately to determine the periods at which they separated. 
Of course, some persons are still to be found who shut their eyes 
to the light, just as there is at least one gentleman who has de- 
voted his life to the task of convincing an unbelieving public that 
the sun goes round the earth. The irrational chatter which has 
recently fiiled the columns of some of the less intelligent among 
the “religious” newspapers, and the object of which is to prove 
that the people of England are ethnologically connected with the 
ten tribes of Israel, is an example of what we mean. The ignor- 
ance which it evinces is the more inexcusable, because it might 
have been dispelled by perusing the introduction of almost any 
elementary Latin grammar which has been published within the 
last ten years. This delusion perhaps receives its most complete 
embodiment in a book entitled “Lectures on our Israelitish 
origin,” by a Mr. John Wilson. It is a melancholy fact that in 
1876 Messrs. Nisbet and Co. published a fifth edition of this 
work, 

‘The indirect light which the history of language throws upon 
the history of institutions is of course extremely valuable. Com- 
parative philology has proved so muck about the manners, customs, 
aud mode of lite of our forefathers, that the only difficulty is to 
select illustrations from among the results which it has obtained. 
Thus Mr. Freeman takes the one word “mill,” and points out 
that its occurrence in various branches of the original language 
proves that the use of mills must have been discovered before the 
separation of those brauches.f Dr. Mommsen, in one of the ad- 





* See Peile’s “ Introduction to Greek and Latin Etymology,” pp. 30, 31. 
+ Greek piAn, Latin mola, Gothic muli, Church-Sclavonic melja, Lithuanian 
mali, Old Lrish melun. The word, however, does not occur in Sanskrit. As 
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mirable introductory chapters of his History of Rome, obtains 
from a comparison of languages much valuable evidence as to the 
habits and culture of the Graco-Italian people in the period 
which preceded their separation. He observes, for example, that 
the original home of the Aryan stock, which has been placed by 
some among the Highlands of Asia, but which was perhaps 
more probably situated on the banks of the Euphrates, must 
necessarily have been inland, “as there is no name for the sea 
common to the Asiatic and the European branches.”* The 
development of pastoral life in the earliest period’ is proved by 
the identity of the Sanskrit, Greek and Latin names for domestic 
animals. The original Aryans must have known, not only how 
to grind corn in mills, bat how to build houses, huts, and wagons. 
The words which signify “clothing” are alike in all Aryan 
languages, but the art of weaving appears to have been indepen- 
dently developed at a later period. The great diversity which 
we meet with in the names of cultivable plants, and especially of 
cereals, would seem to disprove the existence of a common sys- 
tem of agriculture. “No less do we find extending back into 
these times the fundamental ideas on which the development of 
all Indo-Germanic States ultimately rests; the relative positions 
of husband and wife, the arrangement in clans, and the priest- 
hood of the father of the household. . . . . On the other hand, the 
positive organisation of the body politic, the decision of the ques- 
tions between regal sovereignty and the sovereignty of the com- 
munity, between hereditary privilege in royal and noble houses, 
and the unconditional legal equality of the citizens, belong alto- 
gether to alater age.”+ Passing from “Indo-Germanic” to 
“Greco-Italian culture, Dr. Mommsen proves from the com- 
mon inheritance of language a most intimate connection between 
the agriculture of the Italians and the agriculture of the Greeks. 
The hypothesis that the former borrowed from the latter either 
their method of cultivation or their method of speech has been 
long since exploded. Weare,therefore, bound to conclude “ that 
the transition from pastoral life to agriculture, or, to speak 
more correctly, the combination of agriculture with the earlier 
pastoral ecouomy, must have taken place after the Indians had 
departed from the common cradle of the nations, but before the 





Curtius observes, “it is of importance for the history of culture that these 
words are common to all the European members of the family of languages, 
but to these alone.” See Grundziige, p. 339, whence the above list is taken. 

* “Tt is worthy of notice also that the name for the sea is common to most 
of the European stocks—Latin, Kelts, Germans, and Slavonians ; they must 
probably, therefore, before their separation, have reached the coast of the Black 
Sea or of the Caspian.”—History, Vol. i. p. 33. 

t Ibid. p. 18. 
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Hellenes and the Italians dissolved their ancient communion.” 
Aristotle himself compares the Cretan syssitia with the common 
mid-day meal of the Italian husbandmen. The whole question, 
however, of the distinction between the common inheritance of 
the race and the subsequent independent development and dis- 
covery which each individual nation effected for itself is at present 
far from wrought out ; and there is too much truth in Dr. 
Mommsen’s remark that “the investigation of languages, with 
this view, has still scarcely begun, and history still derives in the 
main its representation of primitive times, not from the rich mine 
of language, but from what must be called for the most part the 
rubbish-heap of tradition.”* 

We have said sufficient to shew that the application of the 
comparative method to language is almost as useful to the stu- 
dent of institutions as it is to the philologist himself. An in- 
genious French scholar has indeed made a comprehensive and 
not unsuccessful attempt to deduce the primitive culture of the 
Aryan race from a study of language alone.t In fact, as Mr. 
Freeman observes, all three sciences—that is, comparative 
philology, mythology, and sociolagy—hang together; “all are 
branches of one inquiry ; all are applications of one method, of 
that method the introduction of which marks the nineteenth 
century, like the fifteenth, as one of the great stages in the de- 
velopment of the mind of man.” It is obvious, however, that 
the direct application of this method to the institutions of society, 
and the comparison of their growth and history, in different 
countries and under varying conditions, must necessarily produce 
far more coherent and satisfactory results. It is by this means 
alone that we can attain a true philosophy of history; it is 
scarcely too much to say that it is by this means alone that his- 
tory can be made the subject of intelligent and fruitful study. 
Those, however, who view history in this broader aspect should 
carefully endeavour to avoid an error to which modern methods 
of inquiry appear to be liable, and for which it is probable that 
the comparative method is in part responsible. No mistake 
can be more fatal than to devote an exclusive attention to 
general tendencies and causes, and to regard what may be called 
the “accidents” of the history of individual nations as compara- 
tively insignificant. Such accidental influences, often purely 
fortuitous in their original occurrence, have frequently become 
efficient causes themselves, and have in many cases affected and 
modified the whole course of national development. 

Neither must the investigator uf Aryan civilisation forget the 





* Ibid. p, 21. 
+ Pictet, ‘Les Origines Indo-Européennes, ou les Aryas Primitifs.” Paris, 
1859, 1563. 
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modest disclaimer of Curtius, which we have already quoted. 
Some modern writers, such as Mr. Lewis Morgan, the author of 
a work entitled “Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity in the 
Human Family,” published by the Smithsonian Institute of 
Washington, and Mr. McLennan, with whose views on “ Primi- 
tive Marriage” every student of sociology should be familiar, 
have more right than those who confine themselves to the study 
of our own branch of the human family to the title of “ Cireum- 
navigators of the World.” The institutions of Turanian races, 
monosyllabic systems of language like the Chinese, and confixa- 
tive systems like the Finnish and Basque, will no doubt amply 
repay, as they furnish rich material for, the fullest investigation. 
But to the majority of inquirers the field of Aryan and Semitic 
culture must prove sufficiently extensive; and until it can be 
distinctly shewn that, as the inflexive system of language 
almost certainly, in some pre-historic stage, grew out of mono- 
syllabic and confixative methods of speech, so Aryan and 
Semitic culture is a development of the more barbarous 
systems of other races, the interest which attaches to the investi- 
gation of the latter must necessarily be for the most part specula- 
tive. The study, moreover, of pre-historic or primitive society 
at present affords more scope for the ventilation of ingenious and 
plausible, but most conflicting, theories than for the determi- 
nation of fact. We at least are well content to confine our 
remarks to that Aryan branch of the human family, which alone 
can fairly claim to be called progressive, from which we are our- 
selves descended, and for which we may claim without pre- 
sumption that its history is, for all practical purposes, identical 
with the history of the civilisation of the world. 

Mr. Freeman, in his first lecture, points out that classification 
of Aryan institutions which must at once suggest itself to every 
student. The circumstance that the same or similar institutions 
are found among different peoples must be due to one of three 
causes. In some cases, one people has directly borrowed or 
imitated from the other, as, for instance, many of the leading 
features of the English constitution, and especially our bicameral 
Parliament—the origin of which may be said to have been 
almost entirely accidental—have been borrowed or imitated by 
most of the civilised nations of the West. Under this head, we 
include those numerous cases in which a conquering race has im- 
posed the whole or a part of its institutions on those whom it 
has subjugated. In the second place, it has frequently happened 
that, from like causes, like effects have been produced, and 
social, legal and political institutions, which must, from their 
nature, have been entirely unknown to our Aryan forefathers, 
have been independently developed by various branches of the 
original family. With regard to institutions of this class, the 
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comparison of the constitutional history of Athens with the con- 
stitutional history of Rome is most instructive. The most 
valuable lessons are to be learnt from the differences which such 
@ comparison reveals, and which, no doubt, arose from the vary- 
ing circumstances which affected the two branches of the race, 
not excluding the influence of climate and geographical position. 
A third class of institutions are those which are found existing in 
different times and countries, under circumstances which make it 
impossible to suppose that the one nation has imitated or 
borrowed from the other, while the hypothesis of indepen- 
dent development is at least rendered improbable by the ap- 
parent absence of any outward necessity for their production. 
In such cases, we can only conclude that the institution is part of 
the common heritage of the race, that it, or its germ, existed in 
the primitive times which preceded the breaking up of the Aryan 
family,and that it was thence transmitted to the various branches 
in their diverse paths. Comparative investigation must, of course, 
be mainly directed to institutions of the second and third class, 
that is to those institutions which the genius of Aryan man, at 
widely different periods of history, has, as it were, spontaneously 
produced. 

No examination of the elements of Aryan civilisation can be 
adequate or fruitful, unless the family is distinctly recognised as 
the basis of all social growth. In our branch of the human race, 
we meet with no evidence of primitive promiscuity or polyan- 
drous custom; even of polygyny the evidence is but slight. 
Modern research has discovered nothing which can discredit the 
assumption with which Aristotle commences his political treatise. 
In the true spirit of a philosopher, he regards the lower and 
simpler social union as the indispensable preliminary to that 
which is higher and more complicated: in order of thought, in- 
deed, the existence of the State must be prior to that of the 
family, because the former is the final cause of the latter; but in 
order of natural development, the larger and sovereign associa- 
tion must arise from the union of its component parts, and must, 
therefore, be resolved into its earliest beginnings. And so Aris- 
totle first examines the nature of the most elementary associa- 
tion, that between male and female, husband and wife. ‘The 
husband and wife, the father and child, the master and slave, to- 
gether constitute the household, and the prominence which is as- 
signed to the latter relation is no doubt far beyond what it 1eally 
possessed in the primitive period to which the rest of the discus- 
sion would seem principally to apply.* It was, however, essen- 





* He quotes with approval Hesiod’s verse (“‘ Works and Days,” 403), “The 
simplest household requireth a wife, and an ox ior the ploughing ;” “for the 
ox,” he says, “takes the place of a servant with the poor.” Politics, i. 2. 
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tial to the writer's design that an examination of property, both 
animate and inanimate, should be introduced at an early stage, 
and the importance of the slave in modern Greek society suffi- 
ciently explains the prominent position which he occupies in the 
category. The step trom the elementary family group to the 
larger associations of kinsfolk which we encounter on the 
threshold of Aryan society is no doubt one of considerable diffi- 
culty. The process through which it took place must have varied 
according to the special circumstances of each people. We must, 
however, start from the assumption that the condition of the 
primitive Aryan was one of entire isolation. Every stranger was 
an enemy, and the theory of a common humanity connecting 
together even aliens in birth was entirely unknown. The inviol- 
able religious character of the Greek, the Roman, the Hindu 
and the Teutonic dwelling can only be regarded as a “survival” 
of the period when each man’s house was, if not his castle, at 
least his stronghold. The only tie which men recognised was that 
of community of blood. Sir Henry Maine ingeniously suggests 
that the writer of the Odyssey, in describing the manners and 
customs of the Cyclops, is describing a lower stage of civilisation, 
which had possibly come under his personal observation. Among 
that uncouth race, “each man,” says the poet, “ beareth rule over 
children and spouse, and nought do they reck of each other :”— 
Ocwiorever dé Exacros 
naidoy 73° dddxev ov8 GAAHAwy ddr€yovow. (Odys. ix. 114, 115.) 

But the Aryan family always tended to increase in size; for 
all its members, the sons and grandsons of the original ancestor, 
remained under his power as long as he lived, unless they were 
specially emancipated. On the death of the original progenitor 
his position was assumed by a member of the family who may, 
for the sake of convenience, be termed the “eldest male 
ascendant,” and who was usually, although not invariably, the 
eldest son of the eldest line. The Patria Potestas is one of the 
fundamental points in the early organisation of society. At 
Rome it was as extensive in its scope as it was protracted in its 
historical duration; indeed, as Sir Henry Maine remarks, not 
the least important result of the bestowal of Roman citizenship 
ou all Roman subjects by Caracalla (in 219 a.c.) was that it 
enormously enlarged its sphere. But this social force was far 
from being confined to Rome. Teutonic society was held to- 
gether by the Mund of the father of the family; and Mr. 
Kemble, in his valuable work on the “‘ Saxons in England,” has 
shewn how strongly the history of our immediate ancestors was 
affected by the same institution. Even in the mature jurispru- 
dence of Greece, many traces are tu be found of the stringent 
family obligation of early times. In the far East and the far 
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West it is alike revealed to us. Of the patriarchal life of Semitic 
tribes, to which we have the testimony of scriptural history, it is 
not within our province to speak ; but we shall have to shew 
that the Hindu village community, in at least one of its most 
important forms, depends on the government of a single head, 
who either is, or is assumed to be, the lineal representative of 
the original ancestor; while Sir Henry Maine has recently made 
it at least extremely probable that the clue to many of the most 
perplexing points in the early history of Keltic institutions lies 
in the association of the idea of kinship with the idea of paternal 
power. The whole subject of the Patria Potestas is far too vast 
to be adequately treated here; for an exhaustive examination 
we must refer to two of Sir Henry Maine’s works, “ Ancient 
Law” and “The Early History of Institutions.” We have only 
to add one word of caution. It isby no means to be supposed 
that the rights of the eldest male ascendant, unqualified as they 
were, were exercised in an arbitrary manner; the limits within 
which it was justifiable to enforce them were well understood, 
and society could not have held together had they not been 
rigidly adhered to. His position, as has been well remarked, was 
representative rather than proprietary. The whole of archaic law 
was influenced by this circumstance, and the failure to recognise 
it is one cause of the utter inadequacy of various theories which 
the natural desire to explain social phenomena and social or- 
ganisation has from time to time produced. They have neces- 
sarily failed, because they were for the most part founded on pure 
assumption, and were elaborated by writers who failed to attach 
due importance to the vast influence of the patriarchal system on 
primitive society. The “Social Compact” of Locke, and the 
“Original Contract” of Hobbes, are equally open to this objec- 
tion. Montesquieu, in his “ Esprit des Lois,” assumes that the 
nature of man is essentially plastic, and that laws are produced 
by accidental causes, such as the influence of climate, or belief 
in a fictitious revelation ; his speculations, though often based 
on misapprehension of facts, or on erroneous information, are 
always acute ; but he would, no doubt, have considerably modified 
his views had he realised what Sir Henry Maine bolily calls the 
“international” character of ancient law. Sir Henry shews 
that ancient law is scanty, because it is supplemented by—or, as 
we should prefer to put it, it is only intended as a supplement to 
—the autocratic commands of the Paterfamilias. It is ceremo- 
nious, because “ the transactions to which it pays regard resemble 
international concerns much more than the quick play of inter- 
course between individuals” Its principal object, in fact, is to 
regulate the intercourse of corporations, each represented by a 
single head; and, as corporations never die, it regards life as 
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perpetual and inextinguishable. “Ancient jurisprudence,” says 
Sir Henry, “may be likened to international law, filling 
nothing, as it were, excepting the interstices between the great 
groups which are the atoms of society. In a community so 
situated, the legislation of assemblies and the jurisdiction of 
courts reaches only to the heads of families; and to every other 
individual, the rule of conduct is the law of his home, of which 
his parent is the legislator."* It was the duty of the parent 
not only to legislate for his household, but to protect it ; in fact, 
the position of the Paterfamilias will not be properly understood 
unless we constantly remember that the duties which devolved 
upon him were at least as responsible and arduous as the rights 
and powers which he enjoyed were wide and unrestricted. 
Another consequence of this system of corporate existence was 
the doctrine that the family was accountable for the acts of its 
individual members. Hence arose those theories of Nemesis and 
retribution, and those sombre legends of an inherited curse, 
which form the principal material of the tragedy of Greece. On 
the other hand, it is impossible to over-estimate the influence of 
the doctrine of collective responsibility as a means of orderly 
government among uncivilised races. We may illustrate this 
view by a brief reference to the history of the “ were-gild,” or 
composition for homicide. In early times, if the individual cul- 
prit escaped, his kinsfolk were liable to suffer in his stead; and 
it was thus directly the interest of each family group to restrain 
the criminal proclivities of its members. But, although ven- 
geance was in ancient life a great social force, and public opinion 
was sternly brought to bear on all who failed, through cowardice 
or indolence, in the sacred duty of revenge, yet its exercise 
inevitably led to retaliation, and produced those deadly feuds 
which in modern times have been among the principal causes of 
the extermination of savage tribes. When life became more 
settled it was found necessary to impose some restraint on their 
prosecution ; and the system of “were-gild ”—the acceptance of 
which was at first left to the discretion of the injured party, but 
was eventually enforced by the State—was accordingly intro- 
duced. We meet with it in the early Greek society which is 
depicted in the Homeric poems. We meet with it in the Ger- 
mania of Tacitus ; and the rules by which it is regulated occupy 
a prominent position in Teutonic jurisprudence. We meet with 
it among the ancient institutions of the Anglo-Saxons; in the 
laws of Ethelbert and the laws of Ailfred; we there encounter 
it in a more elaborate form, and the “ were-gild” is regulated by 
the rank and dignity of the person slain ; to murder an eorl is a 





* A.L., p. 167. 
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far more serious matter, and one for which more substantial 
atonement is requisite, than to take a ceorl’s life. In the Brehon 
laws of Ireland we meet with the same custom under the name 
of Eric-fine; and Sir Henry Maine shews that the institution of 
Eric-fine marks a great advance from the barbarism of early 
times.* We are informed that at the present day a similar 
custom subsists among the Beduin Arabs. However, in process 
of time a new and more wholesome doctrine arose. Crime was 
no longer regarded as an offence against the individual, for which 
he might retaliate or accept satisfaction as he pleased, but as an 
offence against the State ; or, to employ strictly legal phraseology, 
torts were converted into crimes. At the same time, as society 
progressed, the responsibility of the family was replaced by that 
of the individual ; and the sins of the fathers were no longer 
visited on the children. Those who are interested in the obser- 
vation of “survivals,” may, perhaps, find a trace of collective 
responsibility in legal penalties, like attainder of issue, and in 
those “social penalties” which are still inflicted on the families 
of persons guilty of heinous crime ; while they may discover a 
vestige of the old right and duty of private vengeance in the 
formula by which the injured citizen is at the present day “ bound 
over to prosecute,” in the interest, however, not of himself, but 
of the State. 

The consideration of the ancient system of corporate existence 
has led us to digress somewhat widely from our immediate sub- 
ject. We must now, before finally quitting the family, endeavour 
briefly to examine two conflicting views as to its origin. One 
theory, which is maintained by M. de Coulanges, the author of 
La Cité Antique, and by Sir G. Cox, the most recent historian 
of Greece, may be styled the “religious” doctrine. These 
writers regard almost every feature of ancient society, and especi- 
ally the organisation of kindred, as the result of the influence of 
religious feeling. To this view is opposed the “ natural” doctrine, 
the theory of Aristotle, that the family system is not vduw, but 
pvou, which is supported by the great authority of Sir Henry 
Maine, and also, as far as we are able to judge, by Mr. Freeman. 
For a lucid exposition of the religious theory, we must refer 
the reader to the second chapter of Sir G. Cox’s history. Each 
family group, we are told, possessed its own deity, and the deity 
in each case was the original ancestor, who had on his death 
become a chthonian god, whom the surviving members of the 
family were bound to worship and propitiate. His burial 
rites, above all, must be duly performed ; and this could only be 
done by his eldest son, who was his legitimate representative, 





* “ Karly History of Institutions,” pp. 170, 171. 
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Thus the father and master of each household became its priest, 
and carried on the sacrifices and observances into which he had 
been initiated :-— 

“Hence the continuity of the family became an indispensable con- 
dition for the welfare and repose of the dead. These could neither 
rest nor be rightly honoured if the regular succession from father to 
son was broken. Hence, first for the father of the family, and then for 
all its male members, marriage became a duty, and celibacy brought 
with it in later times, not merely a stigma, but political degradation. 
. ... If the natural succession failed, the remedy lay in adoption ; 
but this adoption was effected by a religious ceremony of the most 
solemn kind, and the subject of it renounced his own family and the 
worship of its gods, to pass to another hearth and to the worship of 
other deities.””* 

Sir G. Cox then proceeds to trace those checks on alienation of 
land, which we meet with in Hindu, Hellenic, Roman, Teutonic 
and Keltic law, to the necessity of preserving the original tomb 
and burial-ground of the race. He accounts for what he calls 
“the prohibition of wills,” but what may more accurately be 
described as the absence of the conception of testamentary 
power, by the fact that the eldest son necessarily obtained a 
“universal succession to the rights and duties of his deified 
ancestor.” He attempts to prove that civil and religious penal- 
ties were substantially identical, and that the real terror of banish- 
ment lay in that exclusion from the family worship which it 
incidentally involved. To the influence of religious isolation 
he attributes “the centrifugal tendencies of Hellenic society,” 
and he represents the religious principle as presenting almost 
insuperabie obstacles to the growth of civil society.. It was 
religion, according to Sir G. Cox, which intensified the horrors of 
ancient war, hindered the development of the State, and checked 
tbe action of the individual. Its malignant influence meets us 
at every turn, inimical to ‘progress and to civilisation. The 
burden of the whole chapter is the bitter cry of Lucretius, 
“ Tantum relligio potuit suadere malorum !” 

This theory is, no doubt, extremely ingenious. It accounts for 
much otherwise inexplicable. It furnishes the easiest method 
of explaining the prevalence and importance of the custom of 
adoption in primitive society, a custom which exercised immea- 
surable influence on ancient history, and which enabled the 
succession to the imperial crown of Rome to be regulated in a 
manner which, to those whose views of hereditary monarchy are 
taken from modern examples, is extremely difficult to under- 
stand. Moreover, it is, no doubt, the only way in which we can 





* Cox’s “‘ History of Greece,” vol. i. p- 16. 
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account for the tenacity with which Roman law connected suc- 
cession to landed property with the tradition of the “sacra” or 
fainily rites, the observance of which became so burdensome in 
later times, that the juris-consults of the time of Cicero devoted 
a large portion of their conveyancing ingenuity to the discovery 
of methods for its evasion. Among the Hindus the whole law 
of inheritance centres on a similar institution : 

“The right to inherit a dead man’s property,” says Sir Henry Maine, 
“is exactly co-extensive with the duty of performing his obsequies. If 
the rites are not properly performed or not performed by the proper 
person, no relation is considered as established between the deceased 
and anybody surviving him... . . Every great event in the life of a 
Hindu seems to be regarded as leading up to and bearing upon these 
solemnities. If he marries, it is to have children who may celebrate 
them after his death ; if he has no children, he lies under the strongest 
obligation to adopt them from another family, ‘ with a view,’ writes 
the Hindu doctor, ‘to the funeral cake, the water, and the solemn 
sacrifice.”* 


Plausible, however, as is the religious doctrine of Coulanges 
and Cox, we may be permitted to doubt whether it has not been 
carried too far. When we are told that the reason for the organi- 
sation of the primitive Aryans into groupsof kindred was a 
religious sanction, we are naturally led to inquire, supposing 
the religious sanction to have been absent, what form of asso- 
ciation is it @ priori probable that they would have adopted ? 
If we remember the extreme paucity of ancient ideas, the mental 
sterility and barrenness of imagination which we invariably 
encounter in primitive systems of language and modes of thought, 
and if we bear in mind that the principle of local contiguity 
could not possibly be recognised by nomad tribes as a basis for 
political and social association—a principle which even Aristotle 
is disinclined to allow,+ but which was destined, after passing 
through many phases and producing many revolutions, to ulti- 
mately supersede the ancient system of blood-relationship as 
the bond of civilised society—recollecting these two points, we 
shall, on the whole, be prepared to agree with Aristotle, that the 
family system was the result of natural feeling, and the only 
method of combination which could suggest itself to the minds 
of our forefathers. The family, he says, is in the order of nature 
the primary association ; next comes that association of several 
households for purposes of mutual advantage, which is not of a 
merely ephemeral character. This association is the xwun, or 
Village Community ; and the natural form of the Village Com- 





* A.L., pp. 191, 192. 
+ Compare Pol. iii. 3 with the “ideal state” of Book iv. 
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munity, he adds, is when it is an offshoot or development of the 
household. When the Community is so constituted its members 
are called “clansmen ” or “ foster-brothers.” He proceeds, with 
great sagacity, to account for the prevalence of monarchical 
government, both in early times and in his own time, among 
uncivilised races, through the circumstance that the State grew 
out of the Village Community, which latter was regulated on 
the patriarchal system.* Sir Henry Maine, in the course of 
an inquiry into kindred snbjects, has come to a similar result. 
He finds the conception of the family life, as the basis of all 
social organisation, to be one of great tenacity and permanence. 
Forms of association which were essentially legal, commercial, or 
spiritual, are shown to have been assimilated, as much as pos- 
sible, to forms of association based on consanguinity. This posi- 
tion is illustrated by an examination of the early history of 
contracts of partnership and contracts of agency, of guilds and 
companies for trading purposes, of monastic ties and the spiritual 
relation of baptismal sponsorship, lastly, of the institution of 
“literary fosterage,” or the connection between teacher and pupil, 
of which we find numerous traces in Irish, as in Hindu custom, 
in the tracts of the Brehons and the tracts of the Brahmans. 
Sir Henry thus sums up his opinion :— 


‘We have thus strong reason for thinking that societies still under 
the influence of primitive thought labour under a certain incapacity tor 
regarding men grouped together by virtue of any institutions whatsoever 
as connected otherwise than through blood relationship. We find that 
through this barrenness of conception they are apt to extend the notion 
of consanguinity, and the language beginning in it, to institutions of 
their own not really founded on community of blood, and even to 
institutions of foreign origin. We find also that the association between 
institutions arising from true kinship and institutions based on artificial 
kinship is something so strong that the emotions which they respec- 
tively call forth are practically indistinguishable.”t 


We are now perhaps ina better position to appreciate the real 
significance of the organisation of ancient society into isolated 
groups of kinsfolk. Every alien, as we have said, was regarded 





* See Pol. i. 2,—8:6 cai 1d mp&rov €Bacidévovro ai méAeis Kai viv ere ra 
€6vn* x Bacirevopévwv yap cuvndOov' maca yap oikia Baowevera bird Tov 
mpecButarov, aote kal ai arotkiat dia thy ovyyevecav. We should paraphrase 
the last sentence thus: ‘ Every household is .under the rule of the eldest male 
ascendant, whence it is that the offshoot of the household, the village com- 
munity (dorxia being explained by the previous expression xopn dzrockia oikias) 
is similarly governed, owing to its basis being that of blood relationship.” 
Aristotle then proceeds to quote the Homeric description of ‘“ paternal govern- 
ment’? among the Cyclopes which we have already cited. 

+ E. H. of L, p.247. Sir Henry is not responsible for the italics. 
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as a foe; and to rely upon the partially recognised obligation of 
hospitality to strangers was precarious indeed. For the primitive 
Aryan there was indeed neither peace nor safety except among his 
own kindred and in his father’s house. If we fully recognise 
this fact we shall perhaps see our way to another explanation 
of the prevalence of the custom of adoption, which, without pre- 
tending to displace Sir G. Cox’s theory—which certainly supplies 
the only clue to some of the phenomena which ancient society 
presents—will at least contract its scope. There surely must 
have been many reasons for men entering into association with 
one another besides the desire of making provision for the due 
performance of their obsequies. And when we observe that the 
only possible association was that of real or assumed con- 
sanguinity, we seem to find a sufficient reason for the frequency 
with which the latter was produced by the ceremony of adoption. 
Its efficacy, indeed, must always remain a problem, which can 
only be explained by an examination—which we cannot now 
undertake—of the vast and interesting subject of legal fictions, 
and of their influence on the growth of society in its earlier 
stages. ; 

With the exception of adoption, the only relation which could 
possibly subsist between persons unconnected by blood was that 
of superiority and subjection. An equal might be adopted, 
but an inferior could only be subjugated. When a family was 
feeble it recruited its strength by adoption; when it became 
powerful it enslaved its weaker neighbours. In the same way, it 
is probable that many ancient cities began, like that of Romulus, 
with an Asylum, and ended, like Rome, with an exclusive franchise 
of hereditary burgesses. When this latter period arrived, those 
struggles between aristocracy and democracy commenced which 
form so large a part of the Constitutional history of Rome and 
Athens. They for the most part ended in the triumph of the 
demos, and the supersession of the principle of consanguinity, 
as a title to political power, by the principle of local contiguity. 
We are, however, anticipating. For the present it is sufficient to 
remark that it is not difficult to trace the steps by which the 
family, not separating into fractions like its modern counterpart, 
’ but held together by the authority of the eldest male ascendant, 
strengthening itself when necessary by adoption, and availing 
itself of every opportunity which fortune presented for the 
reduction of less powerful groups into the position of subjects 
and dependents, rapidly developed into the clan or tribe. It 
remained a nomad tribe so long as its mode of life was pastoral. 
So long as the pasturing of stock, the fishery and the chase, were 
the main sources of subsistence, littie advance in civilisation, or 
improvement in the material condition of the tribesmen, could 
[Vol. CXII. No. CCXXI.]—New Sentzs, Vol. LVI. No. I. F 
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be expected. But in process of time agriculture was introduced ; 
and its introduction is no doubt one of the benefits which the 
institution of slavery has, in its day, conferred upon mankind.* 
Thus it was that the wandering clan developed into the more or 
less settled Village Community, an institution which we meet 
with in the early history of every Aryan society, which has left 
its mark on English law and the names of English places, and 
which is still to be observed in India, Russia, and Croatia. 

When the Village Community establishes itself on a definite 
situation a new importance at once attaches to the ownership 
and cultivation of the land. The principal difference between 
the ancient and modern village appears to be twofold. In the 
first place, the ancient village was composed of real or artificial 
kinsfolk, whilst the only tie which binds together the members 
of its modern counterpart is that of common locality, and the 
common obligations which common locality involves. Secondly, 
land in modern times is for the most part held in severalty—that 
is, by individual proprietors ; but in ancient times, and in those 
communities which still retain some of the features of primitive 
society, the prevalent system is that of ownership in common. 
It has already been shewn that a failure to recognise the corporate 
nature of archaic existence is responsible for many erroneous 
theories which have from time to time been promulgated as to the 
origin of the law of persons ; it is equally easy to shew that he 
greatest misconceptions have prevailed as to the origin of the 
law of property, simply because the fact that its primary 
condition was one of joint proprietorship has not been generally 
perceived. The principles of occupancy enunciated by the 
Roman juris-consults have supplied an explanation of the origin 
of property which is at once the popular theory and the theory 
which most speculative jurists, from Blackstone downwards, have 
been contented to accept. Gratuitous as are the assumptions 
which these doctrines involve, they are perhaps sufficiently 
disproved by the observation that the ownership which they 
pre-suppose is not joint but separate. “It is each individual 
who for himself subscribes the social compact. It is some 
shifting sandbank in which the grains are individual men, that 
according to the theory of Hobbes is hardened into the social 
rock by the wholesome discipline of force.” + The Great Leviathan 
is not an artificial family, but an artificial man.{ 





* No one can properly appreciate Aristotle’s discussion of slavery—Politics, 
Book i.—who has confined his observation to the modern abuse of the institu- 
tion, or even to its working among the Romans. 

* Ancient Law,” p. 257. 

‘That Great Leviathan, called the Commonwealth or State, which is but 
an artificial man, though of greater stature and strength than the natural, for 
whose protection and defence it was intended.”—Hobbes’ “ Leviathan.” . 
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* ) The best evidence as to the system of land tenure which once 
universally prevailed in Aryan society is to be found in the 
system of co-ownership which still prevails in India. From this 
point of view the study of Indian social life—especially when we 
consider that many of its most characteristic features are passing 
away before our eyes—becomes of pre-eminent importance ; and 
those who had the privilege of hearing the Rede Lecture for 
1875 will not readily forget the striking language in which its 
claim on our attention was pointed out. 


“India has given to the world comparative philology and com- 
parative mythology; it may yet give us a new science not less valuable 
than the sciences of language and of folk-lore. I hesitate to call it 
comparative jurisprudence because, if it ever exists, its area will be 
so much wider than the field of law. For India not only contains an 
Aryan language older than any other descendant of the common 
mother tongue, and a variety of names of natural objects less perfectly 
crystallised than elsewhere into fabulous personages, but it includes 
a whole world of Aryan institutions, Aryan customs, Aryan laws, 
Aryan ideas, Aryan beliefs, in a far earlier stage of growth and 
development than any which survive beyond its borders. There are 
undoubtedly in it the materials for a new science, possibly including 
many branches. To create it, indeed, to give it more than a beginning, 
will require many volumes to be written and many workers to lend 
their aid.”* 

For an exhaustive examination of the Indian village commu- 
nity we must refer to the lectures of Sir Henry Maine and to 
the }-3t chapter of Dr. Hunter’s admirable work on Orissa.+ 
W’ annow make only the briefest mention of some of the 
principal features in its organisation. In the first place, it must 
not be regarded as a subject of merely speculative interest : it isa 
{ living institution ; and its practical working is under the careful 

observation of those British functionaries who endeavour to carry 

{ out the principle of “governing India according to Indian ideas.” 
» For fiscal as well as for legal purposes it is the proprietary unit of 

the most important provinces ; and it is the source of a vast and 
complicated land law.t We may assert with some confidence 








* R.L., p. 11. 

$i Origen,” by W. W. Hunter, LL.D. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 
1872. See vol. ii. c. ix. pp. 200—278. ‘‘Viilage System and Growth of 
Private Rights in the Soil.” 

t While writing this article we have received a work on “The Law Relating 
to the Land Tenures of Lower Bengal,” by Arthur Phillips, M.A., Officiatin 
Standing Counsel to the Government of India. Calcutta: Thacker, Spin 
and Co., 1876. We should say that this volume—which consists of the 

2 course of “Tagore Law Lectures” for 1874-5—ought to become in India a 

standard work, and occupy a position similar to that which “ Williams’ Law of 

Real Property” holds among our own law students. Mr. Phillips performs 
F 2 
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that the comparison of this land law with early Teutonic systems 
will probably have much influence in modifying some theories 
as to the origin of our own law of real property which have long 
held unquestioned sway in the minds both of statesmen and of 
lawyers. Members of the latter profession will, perhaps, in the 
future be more cautious in the use which they make of some of 
their fundamental assumptions—of the assumption, for instance, 
that all land is held primarily of the Crown, and that the oldest 
form of ownership which calls for their recognition is the mano- 
tial group of landlord and tenant. Recent investigation has 
made it extremely probable that, so far from the rights of 
villagers to commonable lands being the result of unchecked en- 
croachments on the manor of the lord, the enclosure of commons 
and occupation of waste by the feudal lord are often themselves 
most unjustifiable encroachments on the ancient rights of 
Village Communities. 

The lands of the Indian Village Community, as in its Teutonic 
and Scandinavian counterparts, are most frequently divided into 
three portions. In the arable land each householder has a 
separate lot, which he is, however, obliged to cultivate according 
to minute customary rules. The second part, where the nature 
of the soil admits of it, consists of pasture meadows, which are 
more or less the subject of private occupancy, but which no 
family is allowed to permanently appropriate. Thirdly, there is 
the waste or common land which is held by the whole commu- 
nity pro indiviso. Passing from the land which the community 
cultivates, and the tillage of which is its chief bond of union, to 
the persons of whom it consists, it may be defined as an aggrega- 
tion of families, each ruled by a despotic paterfamilias. The 
affairs of the village are managed, and disputes as to custom de- 
termined, either by a council of Elders, or, perhaps more fre- 
quently, by a Headman, whose office is either hereditary, or 
acquired by purchase, or, as in the Russian Mir, by election, “ the 
choice being generally, however, in the last case confined in prac- 
tice to the members of a particular family, with strong preference 
for the eldest male of the kindred if he be not specially dis- 
qualified.”"* “The hereditary village heads,” says Dr. Hunter, 





the same service for Bengal in discussing its ‘ Village System and Growth of 
Rights in the Soil”—though more fully and from a more strictly legal point of 
view—as Dr. Hunter has performed for Orissa. The first lecture, moreover, 
contains an admirable account of the salient features of the Village Community 
in all parts of India. We may also refer to an interesting paper on “ Tenure 
of Land in India,” by Sir George Campbell, which forms one of a series of 
essays (pp. 149—233) on “Systems of Land Tenure in Various Countries,” 
ager under the sanction of the Cobden Club. London: Macmillan and 

0., 1870. 

* Maine, “V.C.,” p. 122; see also pp. 155, 156. 
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“formed the most numerous class, and, according to popular opinion 
and tradition, represented the normal state of things. So far 


§ as can be calculated from the papers, between one-third and a 


half of the whole villages in Orissa had a hereditary Headman. 
A deeply-rooted, although not very well-defined, impression 
ascribed to them lineal descent from the original founder of the 
village ; an impression which their local titles seemed to per- 
petuate. The lands pertaining to their office bore the name of 
the fields of their father’s house.”* The Headman, like the Elder 
of the Russian Mir, represents the Community in its transactions 
with the Government, with the revenue courts and officers, and 
with other village groups. The great sources of the law by 
which its affairs are regulated are stated to be custom, tradi- 
tion, or authority—anything, in short, but mutual agreement and 
contract. Even the wares which its members produce are 
sold at a price determined by usage, and to bargain with a Hindu 
tradesman is to insult him. Amongst the members of the 
family, partition of goods is in certain cases theoretically allow- 
able, but in practice the property constantly remains undivided 
through several generations; while, 4s between the different fami- 
lies, no such thing as private proprietary right in the cultivable 
land isever admitted. Aud the great security against its growth 
is the maintenance of a uniform system of cultivation. Traditions 
remain of customs which are still to be observed in Russia and 
Croatia, of the periodical repartition of lots within the cultivable 
area, and of the “shifting of the Arable Mark.” As soon as the 
family lot becomes separate and irremovable—a process which 
has been rather hastened than commenced by British rule—the 
Village Community is on its way to dissolution. 

The Community includes within itself multifarious trades and 
occupations—mostly hereditary—and is thus enabled to maintain 
its collective life independently of all external aid ; there is an 
organised village police and a village accountant and surveyor ; 
there is an hereditary blacksmith and an hereditary shoemaker. 
It is, perhaps, scarcely surprising that in a tropical climate we 
find no mention of hereditary tailors. We meet with the same 
features in the early Teutonic groups, which appear to have 
been similarly self-sufficing ; and this may, perhaps, account 
for surnames amongst ourselves, and the names of certain fields 
and districts being so frequently borrowed from the names of 
trades. Thus, the Indian village, though sometimes acknow- 
ledging its connection with a larger body or clan, is always so 
organised as to be self-complete.t It is not always, or indeed 





* “Orissa,” vol. ii. pp. 249, 250. 
+ It is scarcely necessary to remark that to attain this self-completeness 
(avrapkea) is, according to Aristotle, the great object of the State. And 
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frequently, the case that its members are all of the same social 
position ; on the contrary, it usually contains an aristocracy, 
who alone claim descent from the original founder. The amount 
of blood relationship which really subsists between its members 
is usually a matter of great uncertainty. That the Commu- 
nities have been very generally adulterated by the absorption of 
strangers is well ascertained ; but the extent to which the new 
comers have been assimilated in position to the original group 
differs greatly in particular cases. 

The mutual rights of the various classes which compose the 
Indian Village Community are highly complex ; and they form 
one of the most difficult problems which British functionaries, 
amid conflicting traditions and contradictory claims, are called 
upon to solve. The growth, however, of private rights neces- 
sarily involves the modification and ultimate dissolution of the 
ancient Aryan system of rural communism. Individual pro- 
prietors are gradually supplanting co-owners ; repartition of lands 
is obsolete; in a word, modern law is, step by step, usurping 
the place of primitive custom. The change is one which neither 
public policy nor political economy can view with regret; but 
a most interesting field of inquiry is being withdrawn from the 
observation of the historical student; and we can only rejoice 
that intelligent Anglo-Indians, like Sir George Campbell and 
Dr. Hunter, have given us the result of the “concrete study of 
individual localities,’ and thus furnished rich material for that 
synthesis of Aryan village systems from which so much may be 
expected. 

The simplest form of rural organisation which has come under 
Dr. Hunter's personal observation is the Kandh Hamlet of 
Orissa. His description of it is substantially identical with the 
results at which Sir Henry Maine, from a more general com- 
parison, has arrived. He describes individual rights as unknown ; 
the household is the primary unit, and the housefather is the 
lawgiver and representative of the household. When we read 
his description of Kandh society, partly taken from the report 
of the first British official who studied the customs of the tribe, 
we might fancy that we were reading an account of the family 
life of Ancient Rome :— 

“The outward order of Kandh society—all its conditions, its tex- 
ture, and its colouring—necessarily derive their distinctive character 
from the ideas which produce or which spring from this remarkable 
system of family life, It isa Kandh maxim that a man’s father is his 





so Plato, who (Republic, book ii. p. 369) makes “the smallest possible city” 
(i ye avayxaordrn méds) consist of four or five men—the husbandman, the 
builder, the weaver, and the shoemaker. 
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god, disobedience to whom is the greatest crime; and all the members 
of a family live in strict subordination to its head until his death. 
Before that event a son cannot possess property of any kind. The 
fruit of his labour and all his acquisitions go to increase the common 
stock. . . . . On the death of the father, each son becomes a separate 
Family Head, inheriting an equal share of the land and common stock 
which the joint industry of himself and his brethren had accumulated 
during his father’s lifetime.”* 

The only essential difference between the hamlet of the 

Kandhs and the organised Hindu village lies in the circumstance 
that the former race have not advanced from a nomadic to a 
settled system of agriculture. And so— 
“in the primitive organisation of the Kandh hamlet the Family is 
all in all, and the individual nowhere appears. In the Hindu Village 
the Family in its undivided state still forms the ultimate unit; but 
a unit self-acting only in domestic concerns, and subject in its outward 
relations to the higher organism of the Village Guild. In the Kandh 
system we see only Families; in the Hindu system we see Families 
and Village Guilds.” 

How far the prevalence of the, Family system among the 
Kandhs and other non-Aryan tribes makes it probable that 
consanguinity, as a basis of the social union, so far from being 
an exclusively Aryan institution, is common to all mankind, is 
a point on which we do not at present possess nearly suffi- 
cient evidence to speak with confidence.{ It is, however, 
worthy of remark that, as in the Kandh hamlet no rights and 
no authority external to those of the family were recognised, 
80 it never grew into “ that firmly-defined territorial entity which 
is the great characteristic of the Hindu village.” It was 
@ mere group of homesteads to which Aristotle would pro- 
bably have refused to allow the name of xan, on the ground 
that the association of its component parts is not other than 
ephemeral.§ 

The vestiges of the Village Community in ancient Hellenic 





* “Orissa,” vol. ii. p. 204. + Ibid. p. 254. 

t “For the features of primitive life we must look, not to tribes of the 
Kirghiz type, but to those of Central Africa, the wilds of America, the hills of 
India, and the islands of the Pacific: with some of whom we find marriage 
laws unknown, the family system undeveloped, and even the only acknowledged 
blood-relationship that through mothers. These facts of to-day are, in a sense, 
the most ancient history. In the sciences of law and society, old means not 
old in chronology, but old in structure; that is most archaic which lies nearest 
to the beginning of human progress considered as a development, and that. is 
most Ln which’ is farthest removed from that beginning.”—“ Primitive 
Marriage.” By J. F. M‘Lennan, M.A. Edinburgh: A. and - Black. 1865. 

§ 9 8 ex mrcidvav oixav Kowavia mporn xpnoews Evexev pI) EPNMEPOV 
xopun.—Pol. i. 2. 
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society are far from slight ; but we principally encounter them 
in methods of nomenclature and of social classification which in 
the period of Greek history with which we are best acquainted 
had become practically insignificant. The tradition of the 
Synoekia which Theseus effected no doubt recalls the memory of 
a period when there was no City of Athens, but many Village 
Communitiesin Attica, Thucydides,in relating the story, describes 
these small groups as having possessed independent systems of 
local government, as having held no regular communication 
with each other, and as having been occasionally engaged in 
mutual hostilities’** He acutely observed that the City of Athens 
had gradually grown up around the Acropolis, which must at 
first, as in other primitive communities, have been regarded 
merely as a temporary stronghold for the race in the event of 
foreign invasion. What Mr. Grote calls the “cantonal” mode 
of life no doubt long prevailed in Attica, a fact which is especially 
attested by the great suffering which the rural population 
experienced when, on the occasion of the Persian invasion, and, 
fifty years afterwards, on account of the Peloponnesian war, they 
were compelled temporarily to abandon those village homes to 
which on the first opportunity they returned. “It was the stand- 
ing habit,” says Mr. Grote, “of the population of Attica, even 
down to the Peloponnesian war, to reside in their several cantons, 
where their ancient festivals and temples yet continued as relics 
of a state of previous autonomy. Their visits to the City were 
made only at special times, for purposes religious or political, and 
they still looked upon the country residence as their real home.” 
But Greek life, as we know it best, was essentially a City life, a 
form of society which seemed, to statesmen and philosophers alike, 
the highest to which human nature could attain. “The associa- 
tion,” writes Aristotle, “of several Village Communities forms the 
perfect state, and we may define it as possessing self-completeness 
in the highest degree ; it arises from the desire to live, and it is 
maintained by the desire to live worthily and well.”t We need 
scarcely remind the reader of Kant’s parallel description of the 
social concert as “ pathologically extorted from the necessities of 
the situation, and subsequently exalted into a moral union 
founded upon the reasonable choice.” In the City life, the 
clearest evidence which we find of the stage in social progress 
out of which it grew lies in the perpetual disputes—not, as in 
India, about proprietary rights and the ownership of the soil— 
but as to the proper basis of political power. In Sparta, it 
appears probable that the ancient division of the three Dorian 
tribes—the Hylleis, the Pamphyli, and the Dymanes—was 





* Thuc., ii. 15. + Pol., i. 2. 
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eventually superseded by a topical classification ; in regard to 
Attica, we can speak with more precision. The population, as 
in most Ionic races, was originally divided into four tribes. The 
Phylai, or tribes, consisted of Phratriai, or “ brotherhoods,” and 
each of the brotherhoods was an aggregate of Gené, or “clans.” 
The nucleus of the race was no doubt the clan, or group of 
families. The Phratriai, like the Roman Curia, was simply a 
collection of clans bound together, for purposes principally 
religious. The Phylé was an association of Phratriai, just as the 
Tribus was an association of Curiw. The Greek clan was held 
together by common religious ceremonies and a common burial- 
ground, by mutual rights of succession, by reciprocal obligations 
to assist and redress the injuries of clansmen, by the right and 
obligation, in particular cases, to intermarry, and by the posses- 
sion of certain property on the principle of co-ownership. Until 
the reforms of Cleisthenes (B.c. 509) every Athenian burgess was 
necessarily a member of one of the original clans. Cleisthenes took 
a step which, considering the date of his legislation, must be re- 
garded as extremely bold. For many important purposes, he intro- 
duced the principle of local association in place of the principle of 
consanguinity. He may be said to have substituted an aggrega- 
tion of fellow-demots for an aggregation of fellow-gentiles. It 
must not, however, be supposed that the opposing claims of 
aristocracy—or rather nobility—and democracy were then finally 
settled. Long after the constitution of Cleisthenes, the citizen- 
ship of Athens remained an extremely exclusive institution, and 
was always a matter of hereditary descent, except in the rare 
cases when “the freedom of the City” was conferred by public 
grace. Aristotle’s high estimate of the vox populi would 
be, if not incomprehensible, at least strikingly inconsistent 
with his general tone, if we did not remember that it is the 
vox populi, and not the vor plebis, the voice of the burgesses, 
but not the voice of the multitude, the voice, indeed, of a 
limited class with more outside its pale than within it, that 
he is discussing. The idea of residence conferring a claim 
to citizenship is incidentally dismissed as on the face of it 
absurd ; “it is not,as I suppose will be admitted, by residence 
that the citizen is such; for of residence both denizens and 
slaves partake.”* That Cleisthenes enfranchised many persons 
who could advance no other claim he readily admits; but 
this was in consequence of a revolution (uera(J0AyH woXsslac), 





* 6 S€ woXirns ov Ta oikeiv mov ToXitns €oTiv’ Kal yap perorKkot Kai SovAor 
kotvevovat THs oiknoews.—Lol, iii. 1. Whether zov has here a local force or that 
hypothetical sense which we have assigned to it in the text is practically 
immaterial. 
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and, while recognising the status quo, he seems to deny 
that such enfranchisement was in the abstract just.* One 
of the most curious chapters in his treatise is that in 
which he discusses “ the identity of the City.” He then goes so 
far as to admit that ywnovdrne, which is, in effect, the preservation 
of the original race of inhabitants, is an insufficient test ; but if 
continuity of race is unsatisfactory, continuity of site is equally 
inadequate. His only resource is to fall back upon what is, 
according to modern views, a scarcely tenable solution, a solution 
which certainly would not commend itself to our neighbours 
across the Channel, and to affirm that identity of the City or State 
depends upon identity of the Constitution.+ 

Crossing the Hadriatic, we now come to those “ Village Com- 
munities by the Tiber” out of which Rome arose. An excellent 
account of them has been given by Dr. Mommsen. There is not 
the slightest doubt that the Latin territory was once divided into 
a number of clan villages similar in their general features to the 
clan settlements of Attica and India. While each household 
had its allotted portion of the land belonging to the clan, certain 
parts of it were held in common on the system of joint posses- 
sion. ‘“ Whether it was in Latium itself that the clan households 
developed into clan villages’—that is, that the stage in social 
progress was reached which distinguishes the Hindu Village Com- 
munity from the Kandh Hamlet of Orissa—“or whether the 
Latins were already associated into clans when they immigrated 
into Latium, are questions which we are just as little able to 
answer as we are to determine how far, in addition to the original 
ground of common ancestry, the clan may have been based on 
the incorporation or co-ordination from without of individuals 
not related to it by blood.”t The clan settlements 
their capitoliwm or arx—connected with arcere, adéEw, &c., to 
ward off, defend—which served as a place of common assembiy, 
and, like the Acropolis of Athens, was used as a refuge in time 
of war for the clansmen and their cattle. It resembled the 
Athenian Acropolis, too, in another respect. A city or wrbs 
gradually arose beneath its shelter, and perhaps derived its name 
from the orbis or ring-wall with which the citadel, for purposes 
of defence, was girt. Such were the beginnings of Rome, as of 
all other Latin cities. Her rapid growth and the commanding 
attitude which she was able to assume—first towards the Latin 
League, afterwards towards Italy, finally towards the world— 
appear to have been due in great measure to accidents of site, 
to the exceptional facilities for defence which her hills supplied, 





* Pol. iii. 2. T_ Ibid. iii. 3. 
ft “Mommsen’s History,” vol. i. pp. 39, 40. 
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and to the opportunities for traffic which the Tiber presented, 
and which soon made Rome the emporium of Latium. But while, 
through various causes, the Romans became a comparatively 
urban and commercial people, they never forgot the family 
organisation of their ancestors. We have already said something 
as to the absolute power of the Roman Paterfamilias over all his 
household, and the important position which the Patria Potestas 
occupies in Roman Law. The State was based on the model of 
the household ; it is no mere figure of speech to say that the 
King was regarded as the father of his people; the community 
was nothing but the union of the clans; out of the union of their 
fields arose the public domain; and the union of their members 
produced the burgesses of Rome. 

To the student of Aryan Society no race is more interesting 
than the Teutonic. To the Englishman, at least, the investigation 
of the institutions of his own immediate forefathers should be 
pre-eminently attractive, especially when we consider—as Mr. 
Freeman has conclusively shewn—that the primitive customs, 
both political and social, of the Teutonic race are more faithfully 
reflected and preserved in England .than in any other country.* 
Of the three great solvents of ancient institutions—Roman Law, 
Christian Ethics, and Feudalization—we in England have been 
comparatively unaffected by the first and perhaps the greatest. 
The Teutonic clan settlement has left traces, not only, as we 
shall immediately shew, on English agriculture, but on our local 
nomenclature as well. It has been remarked by more than one 
writer that the names of many parishes (like Tooting, Gillingham, 
and Woking), are clearly derived from the patronymics of the 
Teutonic clans—the Totingas, Gillingas, and Wocingas—which 
there found a local habitation and presented it with a name. 

The Teutonic village community, or markgenossenschaft, is, 
like the analogous Indian society, an agricultural association held 
together partly by the assumption of kinship on which it is 
based, and partly by the land which its members cultivate in 
common. Here, too, the community is an aggregate of families, 
each living under the mund of its own father. As the Greek 
clans grew into Phratriai and Phylai, and those of Latium into 
Curie and Tribes, so out of the combination of the Teutonic 
Marks arose the “ Hundred” and the “Shire.” We may add 
that, although the Scirgemét, or “ Assembly of the Men of the 
Shire,” may be said to have come toan end when Mr. Gladstone’s 
Administration took the opportunity which the introduction of 
vote by ballot afforded to abolish the “hustings,” the Assembly 
of the Mark still undoubtedly remains and flourishes in every 





* “ Comparative Politics,” pp. 45-47. fT Ibid., pp. 117-119. 
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English parish; and when we couple with this fact Sir Henry 
Maine’s incidental observation* that the rural machinery for 
impounding stray cattle, with which we are all familiar, is cer- 
tainly older than the King’s Bench, and probably more ancient 
than the Kingdom itself, we hope that we shall have succeeded in 
investing with at least an antiquarian interest two institutions of 
the modern village which are commonly regarded as sufficiently 
prosaic—the Vestry and the Pound. 

The merit of being the first to discover the system of co- 
ownership which prevailed in the Teutonic Mark belongs to Von 
Maurer ; the vestiges of collective property which may still be 
traced in England have been more recently the subject of a 
careful examination by Professor Nasse, of Bonn. The volumet 
on Land Tenure, to which we have aiready referred,t contams 
an interesting paper by Mr. R. B. D. Morier, C.B., then Chargé 
d’Affaires at Darmstadt, in which the leading results of Von 
Maurer’s researches are embodied. The principal features of the 
Mark are thus described by Sir Henry Maine :— 


“The ancient .Teutonic cultivating community, as it existed in 
Germany itself, appears to have been thus organised. It consisted of 
a number of families standing in a proprietary relation to a district 
divided into three parts. These three portions were the Mark of the 
Township or Village, the Common Mark or waste, and the Arable Mark 
or cultivated area. The Community inhabited the village, held the 
Common Mark in mixed ownership, and cultivated the Arable Mark in 
lots appropriated to the several families. Each family in the township 
was governed by its own free head .or paterfamilias. The precinct of 
the family dwelling-house could be entered by nobody but himself and 
those under his patria potestas, not even by officers of the law, for he 
himself made law within and enforced law made without. But while 
he stood under no relations controllable by others to the members of 
his family, he stood in a number of very intricate relations to the 
other heads of families. The sphere of usage or customary law was 
not the family, but the connection of one family with another and with 
the aggregate community.”§ 

The equitable enjoyment of the Common Mark by the various 
members of the community was insured by the supervision of 
an elective or hereditary officer, whose position, in many respects, 
corresponds to that of the Hindu Headman. But the salient 





* FE. H. of I., p. 263. 

+ The Professor’s Treatise, “‘ Ueber der mittelalterliche Feldgemeinschaft 
und die Einhegungen des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts in England,” has been 
translated, under the sanction of the Cobden Club, by Col. iL A. Ouvry, C.B. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1872. 

t See page 77, note ¢. Mr. Morier’s Paper is entitled ‘‘ Agrarian Legisla- 
tion of Prussia during the Present Century.” 

§ V.C., pp. 78, 79. 
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peculiarity of the Teutonic community was the method in which 
the Arable Mark was cultivated. It was divided into three 
great fields ; each householder had a share in each field, a regular 
rotation of crops was enforced, and one of the fields was left 
fallow every year. The rules which regulated the cultivation of 
the separate shares—which, as it is important to observe, con- 
tained the first germ of the tenure of property in severalty— 
were extremely intricate and minute. The proprietary equality 
of the several families was as far as possible secured by a perio- 
dical redistribution of their respective assignments, exactly corre- 
sponding to the custom of repartition, which to this day prevails 
in the Russian Mir; whilst the Arable Mark itself appears to - 
have been occasionally shifted from one part of the village 
domain to another. Sir Henry Maine proceeds to shew that a 
method of occupation, precisely corresponding to the divisions 
of the Arable Mark, is still to be traced in the “common” or 
“commonable” fields which are found in various parts of Eng- 
‘land, and which the reader, when next he goes to Cambridge by 
the Great Northern Railway, may observe for himself in the 
neighbourhood of Baldock. The “‘lot meadows” or “lammas 

} j lands,” which are frequent in many counties, shew similar vestiges 

of the Common Mark. 

Our remaining space scarcely permits us to do more than 
mention the bare fact that traces of the Village Community, 
which we have followed from India to Greece, from Greece to 
Italy, from Italy to Germany and England, have recently been 
observed among the peasant proprietors of France,* that it is the 
form of association which was, as it were, instinctively adopted 
by the first English settlers in North America,+ that its popular 
Assembly has been identified not only with the English Vestry, 
but with the Landesgemeinden of Vri and Unterwalden,} that, 
under the name Clan or Sept, it forms the essential unit of all 
Keltic society, and that it is still open to observation, in several 
of its most striking aspects, in Russia and the Slavonic provinces. 
Much new light has been thrown upon the organisation of the 
Sept by the translation of the ancient Brehon laws—the Book 
of Aicill, the Senchus Mor, and the Corus Bescna—which has 
recently been published under the sanction of the Irish Govern- 
ment. These laws may be said to form the text on which the 
“ Karly History of Institutions ” is a commentary. They enable 
us to trace in Ireland the same phenomena as we have elsewhere 
observed. We find the family as the unit ; we meet with ample 
evidence of its having been constantly recruited by adoption ; 
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and, with reference to the religious theory, of which we have 
already endeavoured to restrict the application, it is instructive 
to observe that such adoptions appear to have frequently occurred 
long after Ireland had become a Christian country; and there- 
fore under circumstances in which it is impossible to attribute 
them to a desire to make due provision for the worship of an 
eponymous ancestor. We are enabled to trace many of the 
stages of transition, as weil from the Family to the Tribe, as from 
the joint ownership of land and the periodical repartition which 
it involved, to the system of property in severalty. We may add 
that the ancient laws of Ireland, no less than the ancient laws 
of Rome, furnish: a clue to some of the peculiarities of our own 
law of real property. As we can scarcely doubt that the custom 
of Borough English originated in the Patria Potestas, so the 
custom of Gavelkind, in its various forms, must be looked upon 
as a survival of the primitive system of inheritance in the Sept 
or Fine. 

In Croatia, Servia, and Dalmatia, we meet with what may be 
more correctly described as a House, than a Village, Community.t 
The family group exactly corresponds with the “joint un- 
divided family” of the Hindus. Like the members of the 
Kandh hamlet, it preserves a common hearth and common meals 
during several generations. It is joint, according to the phrase 
of the Hindu law, “in food, worship, and estate.” The associa- 
tion of these families constitutes the village, and the system of 
co-ownership is here carried to the fullest extent. It is rather 
primitive socialism than primitive communism. The villagers 
combine to cultivate the village domain, and separate lots are 
unknown. The produce is preserved in a common store-house, 
and is annually distributed among the various households. The 
only further step in communism which we can conceive is said 
to have existed among some of the Highland clans, with whom 
it was customary for the chieftain to day by day provide the 
heads of households with small quantities of food out of the 
common stock.t Aristotle, in discussing the communistic 
theories of Greek philosophers, remarks that co-ownership of land 
may assume three forms. He says, that among some nations— 





* “Tn Slavonia, where the patriarchal economy is retained up to the present 
day, the whole family, often to the number of fifty, or even a hundred, remains 
together in the same house, under the control of the house-father, chosen by 
the whole family for life (Goszpodar). The property of the household, consistin 
chiefly of cattle, is managed by the house-father; the surplus is distribute 
according to the family branches.”—Csaplovics, Slavonien, quoted b 
Mommsen. We have no hesitation in identifying Goszpodar with the Sanskrit 
Gaspatis, “ master of the family’; the Greek deomdrns is an etymological riddle : 
see Curtius, Grundziige, &c., pp. 283, 284. 

+ Maine, A. L., p. 268. 
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the allusion is, we believe, unknown—the lands are held in 
severalty, and the produce brought into a common fund ; among 
others, the land is possessed in common, and a common method 
of cultivation adopted, while the produce is divided into separate 
shares; it is also possible for both land and produce to be 
common to all. The second system is clearly that of the Slavonic 
communities ; the third is that of the Highland clan. He him- 
self seems to think that it would, theoretically, be best for the 
land to be the subject of private ownership—which, as he clearly 
perceives, is the only way to encourage individual enterprise, and 
promote improvement in methods of agriculture, while its use 
—a word which he employs in a very indefinite sense—should be 
shared by all the members of the community.* 

We must leave untouched the interesting subject of the Rus- 
sian Mir. It furnishes most striking analogies, in its practical 
independence of external control, in the management of its affairs 
by an elective officer and a popular assembly of the heads of 
houses, in the relation of the villagers to the land which they 
cultivate, in the division of the latter into three portions exactly 
corresponding to the Mark of the Township, the Arable Mark, and 
the Common Mark ; lastly, in the annual redistribution of the 
pasturage and the periodical repartition of the arable land, to 
many of the communities which we have already noticed. But 
we feel the less regret in omitting a detailed examination of the 
Mir, since an account of its organisation, which leaves little to be 
desired, has recently been published in Macmillan’s Magazine, 
by so accurate an observer as Mr. Wallace. The reader desirous 
further information should consult his book on Russia, and 
the valuable articles of M. Leroy Beaulieu in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. We have found it quite impossible, in the course of 
the present article, to go overall the ground which we had in- 
tended to traverse. We had hoped to shew how, as the Family 
developed into the Village Community, so out of the Village 
Community arose the State, which among Greeks and Italians 
took the form of the City, while among the Teutonic races arose 
the conception of the Nation. We wished to point out how the 
life of the City, though frequently glorious, was necessarily brief, 
and how, through the absence of the idea of Representative 
Government, its greatness contained the seeds of its destruction. 
Lastly, it was our wish to give some account of the growth 
and history of some of the leading institutions of the Aryan 
race, of Sovereignty, for instance, tribal, imperial, and territorial, 
of Nobility, and of Slavery. But the subject has proved 
too vast, and we trust that we have said sufficient to 
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vindicate the claim of comparative sociology to the careful 
study of the statesman, of the jurist, and, indeed, of all 
who possess political power. It is not too much to say that 
it is impossible fully to understand either the constitutional his- 
tory, the political system, or the common law of England with- 
out at least some knowledge of the primitive institutions of the 
Aryan race. And itis, indeed, much to be desired that the vast 
diffusion of political power, which the last forty years have wit- 
nessed, and which has certainly not yet reached its limits, should 
be accompanied by an increased diffusion of political intelligence. 
We can scarcely fail to study the progress of legislation and 
watch the course of Parliamentary debates with a keener and nore 
enlightened interest when we learn, for instance, that the ap- 
pointment of a public prosecutor is necessary, if only in order to 
abolish a meaningless “survival” of the right of private ven- 
geance, when we observe that the present Government, by its 
Act for preserving the appellate jurisdiction of the House of 
Lords, has succeeded in retarding that complete separation of 
legislative from judicial functions at which all civilised nations in 
process of time arrive, and which Aristotle, more than two thou- 
sand years ago, regarded as essential to the well-being of the 
State ; or, lastly, when we discover in a well-drawn Bill to regu- 
late and check the inclosure of commons an attempt to protect 
against the encroachments of the feudal lord the ancient pre- 
manorial rights of the Village Community. 

Let us conclude with two observations. The first is that the 
comparative study of various forms of social life shews that we 
should be most cautious in stigmatising customs and institutions 
as barbarous or grotesque merely because they happen to be 
strange or unfamiliar to ourselves. Nothing is more likely than 
that they were practised by our own ancestors at no very remote 
period. This lesson of toleration is perhaps of special value to 
two classes—to the English in India and the English in Ireland. 
Had it been learnt in time many a bitter page of our national 
history might have been left unwritten. It is most painful to 
‘observe the harshness with which Irish law and custom were 
treated by English settlers, judges, and writers, who rarely hesi- 
tated tocondemn what they failed to comprehend; and the re- 
collection of these intolerant proceedings has probably never 
ceased to rankle in the minds of the Irish peasantry. Sir Henry 
Maine shews, for example, how in Ireland there existed an 
elaborate law of distress, which was in many respects decidedly 
superior to that which, at the same time, but in a much more 
limited class of cases, was practised in England; but when the 
English settled in Ireland they failed to recognise the custom, 
and made it felony for the Irishman to follow it. The same 
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writer's examination of primitive legal remedies makes it clear 
that “both the Irish law which it was a capital crime to obey, 
and the English law, which it was a capital crime to blunder in 
obeying, were undoubtedly descended from the same body of 
usage once universally practised by both Saxon and Kelt.”* The 
Brehon laws of Ireland are characterised by Spenser and Davis 
as “unreasonable” and “lewd;” but we must agree with Sir 
Henry Maine that “there will some day be more hesitation in 
repeating the invectives of Spenser and Davis, when it is once 
clearly understood that the ‘lewd’ institutions of the Irish were 
virtually the same institutions as those out of which the ‘just and 
honourable’ law of England grew.”+ 
Let us now turn for a moment to India. No Indian custom 
is more frequently the subject of denunciation than that of 
erste; and x, doubt it is frequently responsible for the most 
deplora’sle results, But none of those who assail the institution 
appear to have taken the trouble to investigate its origin ; it is 
apparently regarded as the product of pure caprice, or the ac- 
count which attributes it to the injunctions of Manu is accepted 
without hesitation. We cannot,.of course, here attempt to 
' ‘amine the subject in detail; but we have ourselves no diffi- 
culty in recognising in caste a peculiar development of the 
Family life. To man in a certain stage of civilisation it seems no 
less natural that trades should be hereditary than that political 
power and proprietary rights should be based on hereditary de- 
scent. We may add that English notions respecting caste are 
often based rather on the Brahminical theory of its nature than 
on the actual observation of its working. In point of fact there 
is only one perfect caste, that of the Brdhmans themselves; and 
the word usually signifies nothing more than an association, 
sometimes c. a clan or tribe, sometimes of a trade, profession, or 
guild. Its members are, more or less, “ joint in food, worship, and 
estate ;’ and they intermarry amongst themselves. There can 
be no doubt that the system has been mainly instrumental in 
preserving in India that old social order which in Western Europe 
has long since decayed. In India it is still the case that if men 
unite together for almost any conceivable purpose they base their 
association on the old system of the family, and call themselves a 
caste. As Sir Henry Maine points out, such a tie “ conceived as 
of the nature of kinship” must “tend infallibly to become one of 
real consanguinity.”’t 
Another custom which has most justly met with reprobation 
and repression on the part of the English in India is the custom 





* See E. H. of I., pp. 292—295. + Ibid., p. 19. 
t See E. H. of I., pp. 244—247; V.C., pp. 56—58; A. L., pp. 19, 20. 
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of widow-burning or Suttee. None can wish to palliate the 
horrors of so barbarous a rite ; but even Suttee acquires a fresh 
interest when we trace in it, as some endeavour to trace, an 
attempt to enhance the solemnity of that worship of the 
dead, which M. de Coulanges regards as the primary cause of so 
many Aryan institutions. Suttee, in this view, is merely the 
culminating point of those funeral observances, or sacra, which 
formed so burdensome an incumbrance on landed property at 
Rome. Moreover, there seems some reason to believe that the 
custom of Suttee was not confined to India. The poets both 
of Greece and Rome record the story of Evadne, wife of 
Capaneus, who threw herself on her husband’s funeral pile :— 

““Coniugis Euadne miseros elata per ignes 
occidit, Argiuae fama pudicitix.”* 

In another passage, Propertius describes the practice in extremely 
beautiful and touching language. He looks upon “ the funeral 
law which wife with husband shares” as a privilege eagerly 
claimed—as no doubt it sometimes was—by the devoted 
affection of the Indian’s spouse, and contrasts her sublime self- 
sacrifice with the callous indifference displayed by Roman 
matrons under similar circumstances.t There is, however, 
very much to be said for a somewhat different view of the origin 
ot the custom, which is suggested in the “Early History of 
Institutions.” Sir Henry Maine finds in it one out of many 
indications of the policy of the Brahmans. The Brahminical 
writers appear to have constautly endeavoured to limit those 
powers and privileges of women which they found in existence ; 
and this was particularly the case with the tenure of land by 
widows. ‘The Brahmans beld that expiatory rites were neces- 
sary for the repose of the dead, and thus the connection between 
the right of inheriting property, and the duty of performing the 
funeral obsequies, which, as we have already observed, is pecu- 
liarly characteristic of Hindu law, was always becoming closer. 
It was through a similar doctrine—the doctrine that the best 
destination for a dead man’s goods was to purchase masses for 
his soul—that the Church acquired much of its landed property 
in early times, and the testamentary jurisdiction of the Ecclesias- 
tical Courts arose. The Brahminica! theory was strongly opposed 
to the ownership of property by women, since the weaker sex, 
owing to their secluded life, were considered incapable of duly 
performing the funeral ceremonies of the dead owners; and so 
the rule of law, which made widows tenants for life of their 





* Propertius, I., 15, 21. The legend forms the subject of the Supplices 
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husband’s property, was obviated by the introduction of a rule of 
religion, which made it their duty to sacrifice themselves on their 
husband’s pyre.* 

The last Indian custom to which we would refer is that which 
sanctifies the ox and makes it sacrilege to use his flesh as food. 
This rule is sometimes classed with the grotesque deification of 
certain animals and insects, which was characteristic of the 
ancient religion of the Egyptians; but it finds a much more 
probable explanation in the importance which anciently attached 
to cattle as the principal instraments of agriculture. The value 
of cattle among primitive agricultural communities is indicated 
by the number of words originally signifying horned herds, which 
were used among various Aryan peoples as synonyms for “money” 
or “property.”t It is also attested by the checks which the 
ancient Roman law imposed on their alienation. They were 
classed among “things which required a mancipation”—that is 
among things the conveyance of which, being extremely cere 
monious, intricate and technical, was resorted to as rarely a 
possible. But that which to the genius of the Romans naturally 
took the form of a legal sanction was amongst the Hindus as 
naturally effected by a sanction of religion. We are thus led to 
regard as an interesting survival what we should otherwise look 
upon as a barbarous superstition, and to appreciate the force of 
that religious feeling which was one of the causes of the Indian 
Mutiny. 

The study of Aryan Society enables us not only to draw a 
lesson of toleration, but to discern a law of progress. We have 
probably said enough to show that the whole history of property 
is really a history of the disentanglement of individual rights 
from the more ancient rights of joint proprietors; Similarly 
the law of persons seems to shew a gradual but regular progress 
from a state of society in which its units are corporate bodies 
to a state of society of which the individual is the unit. If we 
wished to be poetical, we might sum up this change by saying 
that the Family withers and the Individual is more and more. 





* See Maine, E. H. of I., pp. 325—336. 

+ Ibid., pp. 147—149, 171, 172. 

t “ Nobody is at liberty toattack several property, and to say at the same time 
that he values civilisation. The history of the two cannot be disentangled. 
Civilisation is nothing more than a name for the old order of the Aryan world, 
dissolved, but perpetually reconstituting itself under a vast variety of solvent 
influences, of which infinitely the most powerful have been those which have 
sléwly, and in some parts of the world much less perfectly than in others, sub- 
stituted several property for collective ownership.”—Maine, R. L., p. 30. On 
the obstacles to ag icultural improvement which the Village Community pre- 
sented, and the indirect benefits which feudalization conferred, compare 
V. C., pp.161—1635. 
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Instead, however, of closing this paper with a flippant parody, 
we prefer to adopt the juridical expression of Sir Henry Maine, 
and to characterise the transition of which we speak as a passage 
from Status to Contract. Each man’s lot in life is no longer the 
result of circumstances which he is powerless to alter; on the 
contrary, modern society recognises to the utmost the volition 
and enterprise of its individual members. “Starting, as from 
one terminus of history, from a condition of society in which all 
the relations of persons are summed up inthe relations of Family, 
we seem to have steadily moved towards a phase of social order 
in which all these relations arise from the free agreement of 
Individuals,”* These phenomena cannot be regarded as unsatis- 
factory by the student of political economy ; they are, however, 
directly opposed to certain modern theories, such as those of which 
the International Society is the exponent. The judgment of expe- 
rience is decidedly unfavourable to the communistic doctrines of 
those who style themselves “advanced reformers ;” and the 
evils inseparable from co-ownership, the obstinate conservatism 
which characterises it, the resistance to improvement and obstacles 
to enterprise which it presents, and its inherent tendency to pre- 
vent its best and ablest members from rising above the level of 
the weakest and least intelligent, do not appear to have been 
obviated by any system of co-operation which has been as yet 
discovered. However that may be, we fee] certain that in the 
law to which we have referred lies the true explanation of many 
modern problems. It may, perhaps, in some degree account for 
the complaint which we occasionally hear, that the “domestic 
instinct” which was once supposed to be an especial attribute 
of the Teutonic race is, in England at least, becoming con- 
tinually more weak. It certainly furnishes the key by which 
we may in time hope to solve some of the questions which are 
continually in dispute between employers and employed. Upon 
at least one of its modern results we can look with unqualified 
satisfaction. By far the greatest social blessing which the last 
few years have bestowed upon England has been a vast ameliora- 
tion in the position of the agricultural labourer ; and the only 
method which occurs to us of expressing the general result of 
that amelioration is to say that he has passed from a Status 
which at no distant date appeared unalterably fixed to a con- 
dition of free and independent Contract. 





* Maine, A. L., p. 169. 
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Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series of the Reign of 
Charles I. Preserved in Her Majesty’s Public Record Office. 
Edited by Jonn Bruce, Esq., V.P.S.A., and WiLLIaAM Dovu- 
GLAS HAMILTON, Esq., F.S.A. 1625-6, 1627-8, 1628-9, 
1629-31, 1631-3, 1633-4, 1684-5, 1635, 1635-6, 1636-7, 
1637, 1637-8, 1638-9, 1639-40. Fourteen volumes. 
Longmans and Co., London; Macmillan and Co., Cam- 
bridge; A. and C. Black, Edinburgh; and A. Thom 
Dublin. 1858-77. 


T was in the exercise of a sound discretion that the authorities 
at the Record Office resolved upon calendaring the State 
Papers of this period. The times embraced by these bulky 
volumes are among the most momentous in English history. 
Whatever opinions may be entertained with regard to the character 
of Charles the First, there can be no doubt that his reign dealt a 
severe blow to the institutions and associations which Englishmen 
had cherished for centuries. For the first tire in our history a 
Sovereign had ascended the throne determined upon maintaining 
the majesty and independence of the Prerogative. Other kings 
had dissolved Parliaments, imprisoned refractory members, 
and forced hostile votes to be rendered null, but with the 
exception of Charles no English monarch had dared for eleven 
long years to dispense altogether with Parliamentary aid and 
advice. Other kings had tampered with the purity and independ- 
ence of the Judicial Bench, but save Charles none had dared to 
acknowledge only as justice, decisions which interpreted and 
contirmed the Royal policy. Other kings had laid upon their 
subjects the heavy hand of taxation, but, save Charles, none had 
dared to raise loans, enforce benevolences, and revive obsolete 
fiscal customs without the will and sanction of the Legislature. 
Other kings had allowed themselves to be unduly influenced by 
their favourites, but none save Charles had placed such blind 
faith in the judgment and control of a favourite as to render him 
not only the sole Minister of the Crown, but the actual Sovereign 
of the country. The history of Charles is the history of Personal 
Government as opposed to Constitutional Government. Since the 
King could not obtain his ends with the assistance of Parliament 
he resolved to pursue his course independent of the Legislature. 
By the light of the State Papers now before us, the history of 
England under Personal Government stands out with a photo- 
graphic distinctness, which renders doubt and confusion respecting 
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the period henceforth impossible. We listen to the grievances of 
Parliament and watch the miserable sums it doles out to defray 
the expenses of a necessitous Monarch. We see the coquettish 
Queen idolised by her husband, but drawing upon herself dan- 
gerous suspicions from her open advocacy of the creed of her 
ancestors, amongst an alien people, the professors of an al'en faith. 
We mark the hold gained by the haughty, dissipated Bucking- 
ham over his Royal master, and observe how all who oppose the 
designs of the favourite are crushed and thwarted in their efforts. 
We take part in the expeditions that sailed against Spain and 
France, and read of the causes which led to failure and disastrous 
retreat. We see the dreaded plague infecting the land with its 
pestilential breath and sparing neither town nor shire in its pro- 
gress. We are admitted into the most intimate confidences of 
Laud, and watch him carrying out in all its narrowness the letter of 
the ecclesiastical law, and enforcing the strictest obedience to all 
ceremonial observances. At the ancient city of York and across 
St. George’s Channel we are made to tremble at the despotic 
policy of Thorough ; beneath the stern rule of Wentworth all 
obstacles melt away—taxes are levied, unjust decisions are upheld, 
vested interests are ignored, and the self-respect of a vassal race 
crushed and stamped out, North of the Tweed we see a proud 
and bold people banded together to defend with their lives the 
simple faith of their foretathers. Not a single incident during 
this eventful period is omitted ; not a link in the chain is missing, 
We have spread out before us like a map, which gives with marked 
clearness every village, every hill, and the course of every stream, 
the whole history of the personal rule of Charles, with all its dis- 
content and prosperity, all its favouritism and oppression, all its 
contempt and adulation, all its resistance and servility. With 
these exhaustive Calendars before the writer, the history of the 
ieign of Charles the First becomes no longer dependent upon that 
prejudice or sympathy which colours the stream of narrative with 
spite or partiality, according to the prejudices of the individual ; 
but must henceforth be based on evidence so clear and sound as 
not to admit of dispute or of conflicting opinions. 

The series begins with the accessiun ot Charles. After slowly 
recovering from a severe attack of the gout, James, when pro- 
nounced by his medical advisers as convalescent, fell a victim to 
tertian ague. No immediate danger was apprehended, but the 
King, who had always been nervous about himself where his health 
was concerned, took a graver view of his illness than did those 
around him, and said, “I sha.l never see London more.” 
Remembering that Buckingham had derived great benefit from 
the prescription of a country doctor at Dunmow, James was 
anxious to adopi the same remedies. A messenger rode post- 
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haste into Essex and brought back the village quack’s recom- 
mendation. The King was to be kept in bed, to be given a 
posset, which would promote perspiration, and to have a plaster 
placed upon his stomach and his wrists. The advice was faith- 
fully carried out, but instead of relieving the invalid, only aggra- 
vated his malady. The Court physicians, irritated at this 
interference with their treatment, declined to visit the King unless 
he would place himself unreservedly in their hands, and abandun 
the Dunmow posset and plasters. A returning fit of great seve- 
rity now compelled James to listen to his recognised medical 
attendants, and under their skill and care his health began 
gradually to mend. But with regaining vigour came back the 
short-sighted obstinacy which had always been one of the evil 
features in his character. In spite of all opposition the King 
resolved to give the Dunmow treatment another trial. Once 
more he poured down histhroat the posset, and applied the plasters 
to his stomach and his wrists; from that hour the improvement 
that had taken place in his condition became checked, and he 
grew rapidly worse. Fit succeeded fit, and it was evident to all the 
end was nigh. The divines in attendance upon the Royal bedside 
told the sutferer that his recovery was now despaired of. “I am 
satisfied,” said James, “and I pray you to assist me to make ready 
to go away hence to Christ, whose mercies I call for, and I hope 
to find them.” On the 27th of March, 1625, he passed away. 
“ He died at twelve at noon,” writes Chambermayd to the Queen 
of Bohemia, “and before six at night the accession of King 
Charles was proclaimed, and all persons commanded to see the 
King’s peace duly kept, and to be obedient to his laws.” 

Of the young King little was known. Shy, reserved, and 
accustomed to stand much upon his dignity, except to the very few 
friends who possessed his confidence, as Prince of Wales Charles 
had never come prominently before the nation. ‘The grasp 
of his mind was limited, he had many prejudices and few ideas, 
the flow of his thoughts was slow and laboured, and he was by 
nature reticent and reserved. Conscious that his gifts did not 
tend to shed a lustre upon his father’s Court, he had held himself 
aloof from its more boisterous festivities, and from the homage 
of the vulgar. The loquacity, the pedantry, the vanity of his 
coarse self-asserting sire jarred upon the sensitiveness of the young 
prince, and caused him to withdraw from the society of those 
who by their servile flatteries had wormed themselves into the 
intimacies of the throne. The select aad limited few, however, 
who had been afforded the opportunities of judging the character 
of Charles were strongly impressed in his favour. He was not a 
ready talker, but when he spoke he showed that he was able to 
bring to bear upon the subject under discussion, if not much 
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original thought, at least much reading. He had a keen appre- 
ciation of the fine arts, and in his travels on the Continent had 
struck those who surrounded him by the depth and judgment of 
the criticisms he passed upon the different paintings that met his 
view. In an age of much licence he had worn the white flower 
of a blameless life, and had been sneered at by the wits of 
Versailles as being as virgin as his sword. So far as externals 
went Nature had been most kind to him. His face was expressive, 
and the features marked by that purity and refinement which are 
termed aristocratic, his figure was graceful, his manners, though 
somewhat haughty, were eminently courtly and winning. As it 
was said of his unhappy descendant, the Young Pretender, on 
his first entrance into Edinburgh, so it could be said of Charles, 
he “ not only looked like a king but like a gentleman.” 

His accession to the throne had occurred at a season which 
required no ordinary capacity to contend with the surrounding 
ditficulties. Both at home and abroad dark clouds had sprung 
up, obscuring the political horizon. On the Continent England 
was engaged in a war to oppose the might of the Austrian family, 
and to crown the Palatinate. Spain, irritated at the rupture of 
the marriage-treaty between Charles and the Infanta had become 
our bitter enemy. France, though she had consented to the 
union of the Princess Henrietta with the young King of 
England, hovered between her hatred of Spain and her 
hatred of the Huguenots, and declined to give any decided 
support to the English policy in Europe. Whilst at home 
the opposition of the House of Commons to the claims of 
Prerogative, which had embittered the relationship between 
the Crown and the people during the latter part of the pre- 
ceding reign, was now again being mischievously agitated. To 
add to these difficulties, the question of religious toleration 
was demanding an immediate settlement. Shortly after his 
accession Charles had united himself in marriage with the 
Princess Henrietta Maria, the daughter of Henry IV. of France, 
whose beauty, it is said, had attracted him ata ball in Paris, 
whilst en route for Madrid to pay his court to the Spanish 
Infanta. ‘lhe young Queen was a devoted Catholic, and it was 
expected that her elevation to the English throne would result 
in the removal of those penalties and restrictions which at that 
time visited severely upon the adherents of the Holy See. These 
hopes resolved themselves into certainty when the private views 
of the King became known. On the day of his marriage he 
had issued instructions to the Lord Keeper “to cease all manner 
of prosecution against Roman Catholics, as well on their persons 
as goods, for the exercise of the said religion, provided always 
that they behaved themselves moderately therein, and yield us 
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that obedience which good and true subjects owe unto their 
King.” It was soon found, however, that in the present temper 
of the English people it would be most unwise to carry 
these concessions into effect. The war in the Palatinate and the 
attitude assumed by the Huguenots had aroused both the 
Protestant sympathies and jealousies of the nation. Throughout 
England the recent alliance with France was looked upon 
coldly, men fearing that the union had been purchased at the 
expense of the established religion of the country. Charles, at 
the very outset of his marriage and in the face of his instructions 
to the Lord Keeper, was bidden to put in force the statutes for 
the suppression of Popery, really to “execute the laws against 
the wicked generation of Jesuits,seminary priests, and incendiaries 
ever lying in wait to blow the coal of contention.” He hesitated 
and dallied with the demand, hoping that time might extricate 
him from the embarrassment. Nor did the conduct of the 
young Queen tend to smooth over the difficulties of the situa- 
tion. Her beauty was acknowledged by both friend and foe, 
yet from such brilliant personal attractions much danger was to 
be apprehended. lt was known that the King was deeply 
attached to her, that his disposition caused him to give an 
undue weight to the counsels of those by whom his affections 
were engaged ; and it was felt that the influence of his young 
and beautiful consort might be very detrimental to the activity 
of Protestantism. Henrietta had surrounded herself by a little 
band of advisers of her own creed, to whom she always referred 
before entering on any act, private or political. At the instiga- 
tion of her confessor she had made a pilgrimage across 
Hyde Park to the gallows at Tyburn, where she had prayed to 
the Catholic victims executed there in the two preceding reigns, 
as to so many saints and martyrs. She had declined to be 
crowned by the Archbishop of Canterbury, but had requested 
that the ceremony might be performed by her own bishop, 
which had been refused. “His Majesty was yesterday crowned,” 
writes Sir Benjamin Rudyard. “The Queen was not crowned 
(her Church not recognising our Bishops), but stood in a window 
at Sir Abraham Williams's to see the show.” The feelings 
of the people were excited against her, and she was called a 
Daughter of Heth, a Canaanite, and an Idolater. So pernicious 
was the influence of her advisers that at last it became 
imperatively necessary for the King to interfere. Attended upon 
by the Duke of Buckingham and the Earls of Holland and 
Carlisle, Charles came to Somerset House, where the retinue of 
the Queen had assembled to await his orders. “Gentlemen and 
ladies,” said the King, “ I am driven to that necessity as that I 
am personally come to acquaint you that I very earnestly desire 
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your return into France; true it is the deportment of some 
amongst you hath been very inoffensive to me, but others again 
have so dallied with my patience and so highly affronted me as 
I cannot, I will not, longer endure it.” In vain certain of the 
officials of the Queen’s household raised their voices in earnest 
protestation against this summary dismissal, they were ordered 
to quit the kingdom and not to irritate further the Royal will. 
“On Tuesday,” writes Sir Benjamin Rudyard, “the Queen’s 
French attendants were suddenly commanded to quit the Court ; 
the Queen takes the act very passionately, but having prevailed 
for the return of her nurse is reasonably pacified.” With the 
departure of her mischievous advisers the influences that had 
been at work to create a breach between husband and wife were 
silenced, and the domestic life of Charles, which at one time 
had been gravely threatened by the bigotry and obstinacy of the 
Queen, was restored to that harmony and affection which ever 
afterwards characterised it. 

Whilst these private differences were being settled matters of 
great public moment had made large claims upon the temper 
and discretion of the young King. Into the thrice-told story of 
the reign of Charles we have no intention of entering, except as a 
new light is shed upon it by disclosures from the State Papers. 
On the 18th of June, 1625, the King opened his first Parlia- 
ment at Westminster. In his speech from the throne he frankly 
acknowledged the necessities of his position; he had received 
on his accession the Jegacy of a war approved of by the nation ; 
he had entered into arrangements with Denmark, the Low 
Countries, and the Palatinate, which made heavy calls upon his 
exchequer ; he had spent large sums upon the navy ; the debts of 
his father remained still to be discharged; and he confidently 
expected his faithful Commons to freely vote him the supplies he 
required. His confidence was misplaced. In the Lower House 
the leaders of the country party were the dominant section. 
They ruled the assembly, and gave the tone to the debate. 
To these men the situation of their Sovereign was full of 
promise for the redress of grievances they had long complained 
of. They resolved that the power of Parliament should be 
re-established, and the Prerogative reduced within more 
reasonable limits. They required that the Penal Acts against 
the Roman Catholics should be put in force, and demanded 
that full information as to the future expenditure of the sums 
to be voted should be laid before the House. To these re- 
quests the King declined to give any decided answer, and 
the Commons retaliated by voting two miserable subsidies, 
ahout 140,000/, to meet the heavy expenses incurred by the 
Crown. 
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For the moment, all negotiations between the Sovereign 
and his subjects were brought to an end by the hasty adjourn- . 
ment of the Parliament owing to the plague which was then 
devastating the metropolis, Of the havoc made by this 
terrible visitation the State l’apers are full. Entry after 
entry in the Calendars before us reveals the terror and 
distress caused by its appearance. “The plague spreads, 
Parliament is in suspense ;’ “the sickness in London in- 
creases in a remarkable manner ;” “the sickness has spread into 
all parts of the City, and has broken out in the house of the Lord 
Mayor ;” “the sickness increases more and more, the bill specified 
500 and odd last week ;” “ the increase and general spread of the 
plague in London and Westminster cause such distraction and 
cousternation that the like was never seen in that age. The 
number of deaths for four weeks was answerable to those in the 
first year of the late King, but this last week it is near a thousand 
greater, which makes all men hasten away.” “A few days since 
there died two of the sickness at Windsor, in a house where the 
Queen’s priest was lodged : it is very much about Kingston and its 
neighbourhood ;” “ the sickness so violent in London that there is 
no intercourse of boats from Kingston, those that go to London 
must not return into the country. Last week’s deaths were 
4855; of the plague 4133, not counting Westminster and the 
outlying parishes where there died about 1000;” “few 
adventure into London: the Lords are about to send to the 
Mayor that the infected shall be sent out of the City to tents and 
cabins in the fields. No man comes into a town without a ticket, 
yet there are few places free ;’ “Sir Francis Howard’s lady took 
the infection from a new gown she had from London, so as she 
died the same day she took it.” “I believe,” writes the Dean of 
St. Paul’s, “that in the City of London, and in a mile compass 
there died 1000 a day. The citizens fled away as out of a house 
on fire, and stuffed their pockets with their best ware and threw 
themselves into the highways, and were not received so much as 
into barns, and perished so; some of them with more money 
about them than would have bought the village where they 
died.” And then we read how the fell visitation spread in spite 
of all precaution, from county to county, and town to town, till 
the whole kingdom was infected, how trade was paralysed, how 
p teous were the applications to the authorities for relief, and how 
stringent were the regulations for the prevention of the disease. 
“On deaths of persons of the contagion of the sickness,” write the 
Justices of the Peace for Westminster, “the searchers go with 
white wands in their hands, the red cross, and the bill ‘ Lord 
have mercie upon us’ set apparent on the doors. With every 
such house there is a warder, and every day some of the Justices 
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visit and examine to see them do their duty. They be so kept 
up forty days, and in that time purge and cleanse their 
nouses with lime and such-like. From the State Papers we 
collect the following Table of mortality:—In 1592, the 
interments from the plague were 11,505; in 1603, 30,583; in 
1625, 35,428; in 1630, 1317 ; in 1636, 12,102; in 1637 down 
to the end of July, when the disease was beginning to slacken its 
ravages, the number of deaths had been 2876. 

To escape infection the Parliament met at Oxford, and Charles, 
nothing daunted by past failure again appealed to the generosity 
of the Commons. He had scarcely the means to supply the 
necessary provisions for the Royal household. He was about to 
equip a fleet against Spain. He had to pay large subsidies to 
the King of Denmark, to the army of Kamfeldt, to the army of 
the Low Countries, and for the security of Ireland. It was 
necessary if the war was to be carried on that large supplies 
should be voted. In his appeal Charles was supported by all the 
arguments and specious eloquence of his admirers. The 
Commons however declined to reconsider their decision. They 
had been angered by an attempt on the part of the Court to employ 
certain English vessels, which had been despatched to Dieppe 
ostensibly to attack the Genoese, in the service of the French 
king against the Huguenots of Rochelle: a design which had 
only been frustrated by the mutiny and desertion of the crews. 
They again demanded to know how the past subsidies had been 
expended, and requested a full and detailed account of the 
warlike operations that were meditated by the Court. If the 
King gave them his confidence and accepted their advice, they 
would then see how far they would be justified in meeting the 
Royal wishes. The struggle was thus between the inquisitorial 
power of Parliament and the despotism of Prerogative. Charles 
declined to recognise the pretensions of his Parliament; he placed 
his confidence in his Ministers, and not in the representatives of 
the people ; it was the duty of the Commons to obey, and not to 
pry into the commands of their Sovereign ; to place the right of 
inquiry in the hands of Parliament, was to accord a favour most 
detrimental to the interests of the Crown. Holding these views, 
and, finding that no object was to be gained by further discussion, 
the King took advantage of the appearance of the plague at 
Oxford to dissolve the Houses. 

With the vast mass of documentary evidence now before us it 
is not difficult to account for the opposition of the Commons to 
the demands of the Crown. In the Lower House there were men 
hostile to the Royal Prerogative, and who were anxious to embrace 
every opportunity of inflicting slights and humiliations upon their 
Sovereign, but they were in a minority. To the larger section of 
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the assembly the Throne was still the emblem of all that was 
sacred and dear, and opposition to the Sovereign did not so much 
imply disloyalty on their part, as hate and distrust of the mis- 
chievous adviser who then enjoyed the Royal confidence. The 
leaders of the country party did not war against Charles, but 
against Buckingham. It has been the fate of many who have 
exercised supreme sway, either in the Court or the Cabinet, to 
encounter the bitter hostility of a people; but seldom has any 
Minister met with such fierce detestation as was now excited by 
the conduct of Buckingham. About the middle of the last reign 
a younger son of an old Leicestershire family had come up to 
Court, and had purchased the office of Cup-bearer. Few men 
were more impressed by the external advantages of a handsome 
person and an elegant address than James. It was not long 
before the graceful bearing, the winning manner, and the charm- 
ing face of George Villiers attracted the attention of his Sovereign. 
The young cup-bearer was not one of those who lose an oppor- 
tunity ; he speedily ingratiated himself in the good opinion of his 
master, and his rise was rapid. The favourite Somerset was 
dethroned, and dismissed, and George Villiers reigned in his 
stead. Honour after honour was rapidly conferred upon him ; 
office after office was entrusted to him. He was knighted ; he 
was created Baron Whaddon and Viscount Villiers; he was 
created Earl of Buckingham ; he was created Marquis, and then 
Duke of Buckingham. He had been sworn of the Council, he 
had received the insignia of the Garter, he was Master of the 
Horse, he was Lord High Admiral, and he was the bosom friend 
and trusted counsellor of his Sovereign. A man made only to 
shine in the salon and the boudoir, the power now placed in the 
hands of Buckingham turned his head. His arrogance, his 
abuse of authority, his dangerous counsels, offended all. He was 
hated with the bitterest of all hates, the hate that knows it is 
powerless to wound. Neither James nor Charles would listen to 
a word said against the favourite. It was useless for men grown 
grey in the service of the State to expose the incapacity of 
buckingham for the high offices he filled—to point out the 
mischief he had effected between England and Spain, and to 
show how he was wanting in tact, foresight, and discretion— 
James turned a deaf ear to all such insinuations, and continued 
to be fonder than ever of his “Steenie.” As was the sire, so was 
theson. On the accession of Charles’to the throne, Buckingham 
was the adviser who guided the Royal policy. “ During Bucking- 
ham’s presence at Court,” writes Mr. Bruce, “he reigned there 
as the King’s absolute and single Minister. Every act of the 
Government passed by or through his will. Except formally, the 
King was little seen or heard of in State affairs. He seldom 
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even attended a sitting of the Privy Council, except to carry out 
some project of his favourite.” It was this elevation of a dangerous 
and domineering incapacity that had so angered the Commons, 
and forced them into a disloyalty they regretted, in order to curb 
the mischievous activity of the one adviser of the Crown. By 
the nation at large the favourite was as much hated as was Bute 
in the days of George the Third. He was a traitor, a Papist, a 
poisoner, a Frenchman, the cause of England’s heavy taxation, 
and of all her distresses. Such were the accusations brought 
against the Duke by an infuriated people. “The whole island,” 
writes one Gabriel Browne, “is so sharpened against him that 
even ridiculous toys inflame them with offence. The multitude 
were bitterly disgusted because, being sickly, he suffered himself 
to be carried in a covered chair upon his servant’s shoulders from 
Whitehall to Denmark House; and the Commons House took it 
ill, because, at a Committee, he was a little more gaillard, trim, 
and wantonly great, ‘after the French fubb and garb, than 
stands with the national gravity of the noble English.” The 
King, we are also told, “is a most sweet and gentle Prince, 
saving as he is mislead by that great man.” “ Who governs the 
land ?” it was asked. “Why, the King. And who governs the 
King? Why, the Duke of Buckingham. And who governs the 
Duke. Why, the Devil.” The conflict that now ensued between 
the Executive and the Legislature was not, therefore, so much 
an antagonism between the King and the Parliament as between 
the Parliament and the favourite Minister. 

To supply the want of Parliamentary assistance, Charles now 
issued Privy Seals for borrowing the necessary money from his 
subjects. The sum required to be lent, we learn, was “to be 
sent to the collector within twelve days, and was to be repaid 
within eighteen months.” This form of compulscry contribution 
created the liveliest dissatisfaction from those on whom levies 
were made—still it excited no open resistance, and the amount 
thus raised enabled the ill-starred expedition against Cadiz to 
set out upon its work of destruction. Concerning this expedition, 
the State Papers are full of interest, but, inasmuch as they threw 
little new light upon Cecil’s undertaking, it is not necessary to 
dwell upon the matter they contain. We know that the expedi- 
tion was a complete failure ; Puntal was taken and abandoned, a 
march was made against the enemy outside the walls of Cadiz, 
but “the men being faint and without provisions, the Marshal 
(Sir Edward Cecil, created Viscount Wimbledon in anticipation 
of the successes he did not achieve), gave them wine, under the 
influence of which they became unmanageable.” It was found 
that the town could only be taken by siege, “ for which we were 
unprepared. We, therefore, embarked our men, to our great dis- 
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honour.” The Plate fleet, with their splendid treasures on board, 
eluded the search of Wimbledon, and safely anciored in Cadiz 
Bay, and thus, having failed to carry out a single one of the 
numerous plans it had proposed to execute, the expedition re- 
turned home. When we read a few of the entries from the 
State Papers, we are not surprised at the result that attended 
its efforts. Buckingham, though he remained at home, was 
“Generalissimo of the Fleet ;’ whilst Cecil, its actual com- 
mander, was an excellent soldier, who had seen much service in 
the Dutch army, but who naturally had had no experience of 
naval warfare. The details of the expedition were managed 
with the usual carelessness and incompetency of Buckingham. 
“Great wrong,” writes Sir George Blundell, “has been done to 
the King and his service by pretending the ships were fit to 
go to sea; they were leaky and rotten, and every man cries out 
for victuals. Some drink beverage of cider that stinks worse 
than carrion, and have no other drink. They have been much 
wronged and abased.” “The landsmen,” writes Wimbledon 
himself, “are so ill-exercised, that they killed more of their owa 
men than of the enemy. The sickness is so great that there are 
not seamen enough to keep the watches. The ships leaky. We 
feel the want of a competent number of pinnaces, which in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time were always furnished ; but now, to save 
charges, we have ketches, which men are afraid to go in. Our 
beverage of an ill-quality, and victual growing short. I antici- 
pated all these difficulties and wants before setting out; but, 
being commanded by the Duke, I resolved to undertake any- 
thing.” “I speak out of anguish,” moans Sir William St. Leger, 
“to see so brave and chargeable a business so foully miscarried. 
The army is in wretched poor condition for want of health and 
clothes, and much decayed in numbers.” The expedition had 
sailed from Plymouth early in October, amid the hopes of a proud 
and high-spirited nation; it returned a few weeks later, ship 
straggling after ship; their crews decimated by disease; whilst 
the soldiers, on landing, had barely rags enough to satisfy the 
demands of decency. “We request,” write the Commissioners 
at Plymouth to the Privy Council, “that the soldiers may be 
speedily clothed, the greatest part not having therewith to cover 
their nakedness, which is the greatest cause of their miseries. 
Orders should also be given for the maintenance of the captains 
and officers, whose complaints are equal to those of the soldiers.’ 
The men thus returned were distributed throughout the different 
counties, and, in defiance of all law, billeted upon the people. 
The expedition to Cadiz a failure, his supplies squandered 
away, his necessities daily becoming more urgent, the King had 
no alternative but to call a new Parliament. The House of 
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Commons was, however, in no more generous or pliant mood than 
its predecessor. It bitterly complained of the reverses of the 
past, of the secrecy in which all the accounts relating to the 
expenditure were enveloped, of the manner in which the Con- 
stitution had been strained, and of the incompetency of the sole 
Minister of the Crown. After much debate, it was resolved that 
three subsidies and three-fifteenths should be granted to the 
King; but that the vote should not be converted into a Bill 
until all grievances had been redressed. The Commons demanded 
that the favourite should be removed ; that a statement as to the 
expenditure of the future should be presented them; that the 
religious question should be definitely settled; and that the 
claim of Parliament. to control the Crown, as well as to advise it, 
should be recognised. Buckingham was impeached, but Parlia- 
ment was dissolved before the charges brought against him had 
been fully inquired into. Charles, who regarded himself as the 
centre and force of all Government, declined to be responsible for 
his actions to his Parliament, to permit an inquiry into the ex- 
penditure of the past, or to throw over his mischievous adviser. 
In a fit of temper he dissolved the Houses; and, since his 
faithful Commons would grant no subsidies without being 
taken into the Royal confidence, he determined to carry out those 
“new counsels” he had threatened his Parliament with adopt- 
ing. He compounded with the Catholics for the suspension of 
the penal laws against them. He demanded a loan of 100,000). 
from the City of London. He required each of the maritime 
towns, with the aid of the adjacent counties, to equip so many 
vessels as were appointed them. He begged pecuniary assist- 
ance from the peers and from all friends to his cause. These 
expedients, however, did not meet with the success he had anti- 
cipated ; and, after some deliberation, an Act of Council was 
passed which enforced a general loan from the subject according 
as every one was assessed in the rolls of the last subsidy. Against 
this taxation, and the inquisitorial manner in which it was con- 
ducted, a violent outcry was raised. Many declined to contribute 
to the loan, and the State Papers of these years (1626, 1627) 
are full of the remonstrances and sufferings of those who opposed 
the Court. All who refused to comply with the King’s demands 
were thrust into prison. 

And now, as if domestic matters were not grave enough, the 
country was plunged into a new war. To avenge himself ayainst 
Richelieu, who, jealous of the favour accorded to Buckingham, 
then Ambassador Extraordinary at Paris, by the beautiful Anne 
of Austria, had interrupted the amorous designs of the gallant 
Envoy, the Duke threw down the gauntlet to France. He 
gave orders that all the French servants of Henrietta Maria 
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should be dismissed. He encouraged the English men of 
war to seize upon French merchantmen. He made overtures 
to Spain for peace. These injuries produced only remon- 
strances across the Channel, or at the most reprisals, and failed 
to excite that declaration of hostilities which the Duke had 
anticipated. Since France kept her temper, and declined to 
be provoked, Buckingham now resolved to show his hand, so 
that no mistake should arise as to his intentions. Nothing 
daunted by the fate of the Cadiz Expedition, he fitted out a 
fleet of 100 sail; he embarked an army of 7000 men; he 
appointed himself commander of this naval and military force, 
and bent his course to the West of France. Rochelle, garri- 
soned by the Huguenots, was then besieged by Richelieu ; and 
it had been the intention of Buckingham to relieve the town, 
and make common cause with the beleaguered azainst the foe. 
The Rochellois, however, distrustful of the scheme of the Eng- 
lish commander, refused to admit the Duke; and the baffled 
commander, concealing his mortification as best he could, steered 
farther west, intent upon subduing the Isle of Rhé. 

Of the various historical incidents relating to this period re- 
corded in the State Papers there is none more minutely treated 
than this, the second ill-fated enterprise of Buckingham. The 
whole facts relating to the expedition to Rhé are brought so vividly 
before us that there is not the slightest break in the continuity of 
the narrative, or a single omission which the historian can regret. 
We read all the details of the preparations that were made ; of 
the departure and landing of the troops; of the endeavours at 
home to support the expedition ‘with new levies and continued 
supplies ; of the feverish anxiety in which England and France 
were kept for several months by the progress of the siege of the 
citadel of St. Martin; of the final abandonment of the siege an: 
the return to England of the shattered forces. The expedition 
under Buckingham is but a repetition of the expedition under 
Wimbledon. The ships were deficient in accommodation and in 
sanitary arrangements, and utterly unseaworthy. The com- 
missariat department was miserably attended to. “There was no 
bread and beer thought of for the soldiers,” writes one ; “ wheat 
instead of bread, but no means to grind or bake it, and wine 
instead of beer.” “The present condition of Buckingham’s 
army,” says a second, “is such, that without a speedy supply, 
they will not only be disabled from gaining anythiug, but will 
hazard the loss of what they have got.” “The army,” mourns a 
third, “grows daily. weaker, victuals waste, purses are empty, 
ammunition consumes, winter grows, their enemies increase in 
numbers and power, and they hear nothing from England.” The 
men wanted hose, shoes, and clothing; their ammunition was 
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scarce ; their pay was in arrears, and disease was coing more 
harm in their ranks than the attacks of the enemy. Nor is the 
story of the siege of St. Martin, the chief town of the Isle of 
Rhé, one that Englishmen will care to remember. The men, ill 
and discouraged, were not anxious to fight ; there was no order 
or discipline maintained amongst them; they refused to obey 
their commander, and we read of Buckingham, cudgel in hand, 
going about “beating some and threatening others,” in order to 
rouse them to their work ; the officers had little confidence in their 
chief, and being deprived of the materials calculated to render a 
siege successful, they conducted their duties in a feeble half- 
hearted manner, which could not but act disastrously upon the men 
under their command. The only cheering incident in the history 
of the expedition is the courage that its General displayed. 
From all quarters the bravery of Buckingham was acknowledge’, 
‘The Lord-General,” writes Sir Allen Apsley, “is the most 
industrious and in all business one of the first, in person, in 
danger. Last night the enemy’s ordnance played upon his 
lodging, and one shot lighted upon his bed, but did him no harm.” 
“Our General,” writes Henry de Vic, “behaves himself to 
admiration, making those parts appear which lay hid before. 
His care is infinite, his courage undauntable, his patience and 
continual labours beyond what could have been expected. 
Himself views the grounds, goes to the trenches, visits the 
batteries, observes where the shot doth light and what effect it 
works. He is partly constrained to exertion by the carelessness 
of some officers. None of extraordinary credit in the army 
besides himself.” “He has shown,” cries the Abbé Scaglia, 
“that he possesses the courage of Scipio!” 

Whilst superintending the operations before the town of St. 
Martin, the Duke received certain letters which have been 
preserved amongst the State Papers, and which in their strictest 
sense may be classed in the domestic series. On his departure 
from England the Duke had quitted his wife without taking any 
formal leave, though promising that he would see her shortly 
again. He had even assured her that he would not accompany 
the expedition. The Duchess was then in a condition of health 
which rendered the absence of her lord particularly distressing, 
and she thus upbraids him :—“I confess I did ever fear you 
would be catched,” she writes, “for there was no other likelihood 
after all that show, but you must needs go. For my part I have 
been a very miserable woman hitherto, that never could have you 
keep at home. But now I will ever look to be so, until some 
blessed occasion comes to draw you quite from the Court. For 
there is none more miserable than I am now, and till you leave 
this life of a courtier, which you have ever been since I knew 
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you, I shall ever think myself unhappy. I am the unfortunatest 
of all other, that even when I am with child I must have so 
much cause of sorrow, as to have you go from me, but I never 
had so great a cause of grief as now I have. God of his mercy 
give me patience, and if I was sure my soul would be well I 
could wish myself to be out of this miserable world, for till then 
I shall not be happy. Now I will no more write to hope you do 
not go, but must betake myself to my prayers for your safe and 
prosperous journey, which I will not fail to do and for your quick. 
return, but never whilst I live will I trust you again, nor never 


will put you to your oath for anything again. .... I pray God 
never woman may love a man as I have done you, that never 
may feel that which I have done for you. ... . I would to Jesus 


that there was any way in the world to fetch you off this 
journey with your honour. If any pains or any suffering of 
mine could do it I were a most happy woman; but you have 
send (sic) yourself and made me miserable. God forgive you for 
it.” Then she signs the letter, “your poor grieved and obedient 
wife, K. Buckingham.” Hearing of the indifference of the Duke 
to danger and of his freedom in exposing himself to the enemy, 
the Duchess entreats Dr. Moore, Buckingham’s physician, to 
watch over her fickle lord. “I pray keep him,” she pleads, 
“from being too venturous, for it does not belong to a General to 
walk trenches; therefore have a care of him. I will assure you 
by this action he is not any whit the more popular man than 
when he went, therefore you may see whether these people be 
worthy for him to venture his life for.” On the return of the 
expedition her eagerness to welcome her husband thus breaks 
out. “Since I heard the news of your landing, I have been 
still every hour looking for you that I cannot now, till I see you, 
sleep in the nights, for every minute, if I do hear any noise, I 
think it is one from you, to tell me the happy news what day I 
shall see you, for I confess I long for it with much impatience. . . . 
My lord, there has been such ill reports made of the great luss 
you have had, by the man that came first, and your friends desire 
you would come to clear all, with all speed. You may leave 
some of the lords there to see what you give order for done, and 
you need not stay yourself any longer. Thus beseeching you to 
come hither on Sunday or Monday without all fail, I rest, your 
true loving and obedient wife.” Among the papers of this 

interesting collection we also light upon a letter to the Duke from 

his mother, Mary, Countess of Buckingham, written at the time 

when the troops were before the walls of St. Martin. It is in 

reply to one penned by Buckingham, begging for money, and 

saying that he is so busy that he has no time to spend in prayer. 

“T hope your eyes will be opened to see,” warns the Countess, 
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“ what a great gulf of business you have put yourself into and so 
little regarded at home, where all is merry and well pleased, though 
the ships be not victualled as yet nor mariners to go with them. 
As for moneys, the kingdom will not supply your expenses and 
every man groans under the burthen of the times. At your 
departure from me, you tell me you want to make peace, but it 
was not from your heart. This is not the way; for you to 
embroil the whole Christian world in wars,and then to declare it for 
religion, and make God a party to these woeful affairs, so far from 
God as light and darkness, and the highway to make all Christian 
princes to bend their faces against us, that otherwise, in policy, 
would have taken our parts. You know the worthy King, your 
master, never liked that way, and as far as I can perceive, there 
is none that cries not out of it.” She then bids him spend some 
of his hours in prayer and meditation, and to quit “this bloody 
way in which you are crept into,” and return to his virtuous wife 
and sweet daughter. She also regrets, that having recently 
purchased property, she is unable to comply with his request for 
money. 

Though the leader and originator of the expedition against 
Rhé had failed in carrying out a single detail of the campaign 
he had set before him, he did not lack the applause of the servile 
and the interested. Had Buckingham been the most successful 
general or the most far-seeing statesman, he could not have 
listened to more fulsome flattery. He was a Cesar, an Alexander, 
the most brilliant of commanders ; what he had achieved at Rhé 
was even, in the opinion of the Earl of Exeter, “miraculous.” 
The Duke had hesitated to accept a gift from the Bishop of 
London, whereupon his Lordship assures his Grace that to 
refuse his offering would break his heart. “When God,” 
he writes to the Duke, “returns back again a man’s 
sacrifice, it is because He is offended with him; therefore 
the Bishop cannot live if the Duke returns him his.” Field had 
been raised to the See of St. David’s on the recommendation of 
Buckingham. Accordingly he writes to Laud to tell his patron 
that the Duke had imitated God Himself, who “very oft as 
he passes by and seems to turn from us leaves his blessing 
behind.” This recently created bishop is the most effusive of 
toadies. He compares the late parliamentary opposition to 
“dogs in a village, barking for company with full and foul 
mouth,” and “burns with desire to turn soldier, and encourage 
the soldiers to cry St. George, to pray and fight for the Duke.” 
Men of ancient race, soldiers of proved courage, statesmen who 
had seen much service, clergymen who professed that their 
kingdom was not of this world, mindful of the power and patron- 
age of the great favourite, did not blush to grovel in the dust 
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before the Duke, and, in the hope of advancement, to sign them- 
selves his “creatures” and his “ slaves.” A few—a very few—dared 
boldly to protest against the policy of Buckingham, and the 
measures he had suggested to raise supplies. 

Success had not crowned the efforts of the expedition against 
Rhé ; the besieged had been relieved, the assistance expected by 
the English General had not arrived, and Buckingham felt that 
he had no alternative but to embark his troops and return to 
England. The loss of life that this expedition entailed has been 
variously estimated. The following entry among the State Papers 
settles the question :—“Statement of the number of the several 
regiments embarked at Portsmouth for the expedition to the Isle 
of Rhé, with the numbers of subsequent supplies, and the 
numbers which returned to England. Embarked, 5934; 
subsequent supplies, 1899 ; returned, 2989.” 

In the meantime the unconstitutional proceedings instituted 
by Charles, though they inflamed the country with wrath and 
sedition, failed to replenish the coffers of his exhausted exchequer. 
The general loan had been well subscribed to, but all its proceeds 
were swallowed up by the pressing necessities of the Crown. In 
the expenditure of the past year there was a vast deficit. The 
preparations for war now amounted to a fearful total. The pay 
of the soldiers and the seamen was rated at some 200,000/. 
a year, and if Rochelle was to be relieved in the Spring, another 
100,000/. would be required, How, and from whom, were these 
sums to be obtained? The King was aware that the inevitable 
must be boldly faced, and he summoned his memorable third 
Parliament. We all rememberthe scenesthat took place. The Com- 
mons, conscious of their powerand of the justness of the grievances 
they complained of, refused to be brow-beaten, or to yield 
one jot of their demands, Five subsidies were voted, but before 
they were handed to the King, the representatives of the people 
determined to obtain a guarantee against the abuses of the past. 
The Petition of Right was drawn up. Charles was asked to 
pledge himself that he would never raise loans or levy taxes 
without the consent of Parliament; that his subjects should be 
free from arbitrary imprisonments; that soldiers should not be 
billeted upon the people; and that martial law should be 
abolished. The King attempted to evade the clauses of the Petition. 
Instead of pronouncing the usual words which signify the royal 
assent to a bill, he, inspired by Buckingham, replied, “The King 
willeth that right be done according to the laws and customs of the 
realm, and that the statutes be put into execution; that his 
subjects may have no cause to complain of any wrong or oppres- 
sion contrary to their just rights and liberties, to the preservation 
whereof he holds himself in conscience as much obliged as of his 
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own Prerogative.” The Commons were not to be hoodwinked 
by so elastic an answer ; they did not want the statutes confirmed 
by simple words, but interpreted according to the hard and fast 
limits they had assigned to them. For a time the King refused 
to return any other answer, and threatened the House with 
instant dissolution. Then after some delay, advised by Bucking- 
ham, who had been concerned at the fierce censure poured upon 
his conduct by the Commons, and pressed by a joint application 
from the two Chambers, Charles came down to Westminster and 
agreed to the terms of the Petition, by pronouncing the usual 
form, “ Let it be law as is desired.” “The King came to the 
House at two o'clock,” writes Secretary Conway, “and gave an 
apswer which begat such an acclamation as made the House ring 
several times. 1 never saw a more general joy in all faces than 
spread itself suddenly and broke out into ringing of bells and 
bonfires miraculously.” “It is not possible,” writes Sir Fraucis 
Nethersole to the Queen of Bohemia, “to express with what joy 
this answer was heard, nor what joy it causes in all the city, 
where they are making bonfires at every door, such as were 
never seen, but upon his Majesty’s return from Spain.” This 
frantic delight was however soon checked. In the struggle between 
the inquisitorial power of Parliament and the despotism of 
Prerogative the Commons had been victorious. Flushed with 
success they now pressed the Crown still further with their 
demands. They requested that the penal laws against the 
Catholics should be fully enforced, that the Arminians should be 
silenced, and that the Duke of Buckingham should be removed. 
To satisfy the religious prejudices of the Commons the King had 
no objection, but to dismiss the Duke from his Councils was an 
interference with the Royal Prerogative which Charles declined 
to entertain fora moment. Irritated at this refusal, the Lower 
House now proceeded in a spirit of mischievous intrusion to 
meddle with the grant of tonnage and poundage (the duties on 
exports and imports), which ever since the days of our sixth 
Henry had been voted by Parliament during the lifetime of each 
successive monarch, on the ground that the King had relinquished 
his claim to this taxation by his assent to the Petition of Right. 
Charles loudly raised his voice against this strained interpreta- 
tion of the favours he had recently granted, and seeing that the 
position of affairs was now reversed, that it was the Commons 
who were encroaching upon the rights of the Crown, and not 
the Sovereign upon the rights of the subject, he hastily prorogued 
the Parliament. , 

And now he who had been the head and front of all the evils 
under which the country was then labouring was to fall a victim, 
not to the vengeance of a justly angered Legislature, but to the 
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hand of an unknown assassin. The Duke of Buckingham had 
gone down to Portsmouth to superintend the preparations for 
an expedition to relieve Rochelle. Whilst engaged in conver- 
sation with one of his colonels, a man, who had long been on 
the watch for his opportunity, suddenly pressed against him and 
stabbed him in the breast. The blow had been well directed ; 
the Duke unsheathed the knife from his wound, crying ont, 
“Villain !” and attempted to pursue his murderer, but he was 
mortally struck, and after an unsuccessful effort to steady him- 
self fell to the ground a dead man. The assassin was John 
Felton, a young Puritan officer who had conceived a deadly 
hatred against Buckingham on account of having been dis- 
appointed of his promotion when serving in the expedition 
against Rhé. “Our noble Duke,” writes Lord Dorchester to the 
Queen of Bohemia, “in the greatest joy and alacrity I ever saw 
him in my life, at news received about eight o'clock in the 
morning of Saturday last, of the relief of Rochelle, wherewith 
he was hastening to the King, who had that morning sent for 
him by me, at his going out of a lower parlour, in presence of 
many standers-by, was stabbed into the breast. with a knife by 
one Felton, a reformed lieutenant, who hastening out of the 
door, and the Duke having pulled out the knife and following 
him out of the parlour into the hall, with his hand put to his 
sword, there feli down dead with much effusion of blood. The 
Lady Anglesea, then looking down into the hall, went imme- 
diately with a cry into the Duchess’s chamber, who was in bed, and 
there fell down on the floor. The murderer in the midst of the 
noise and tumult slipped out into the kitchen, when a voice 
being current in the court, ‘A Frenchman! a Frenchman!’ 
his guilty conscience making him believe it was ‘Felton! 
Felton !’ he came out of the kitchen, said, ‘I am the man,’ 
and rendered himself to the company.” So terrible a tragedy, 
its vietim the foremost man in the kingdom, created a pro- 
found sensation, and not a detail respecting the history of the 
murderer, the sorrow of the King, the grief of the widow, the 
burial of the Duke, and the sentiments of the nation upon the 
dread event is omitted in the State Papers before us. There 
we learn how Felton had come “from London expressly the 
Wednesday, arriving at Portsmouth the very morning, not above 
half an hour before he committed the deed ;” how “he gloried 
in his act the first day, but when told that he was the first 
assassin of an Englishman, a gentleman, a soldier, and a 
Protestant, he shrank at it, and is now grown penitent ;’ how it 
was wished to have him racked, should the law sanction such 
punishment, to find out his aecomplices ; how “he confessed his 
offence to ‘be a fearful and crying sin,’ and requested that he 
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might do some public penance before his death in sackcloth, 
with ashes on his head and ropes about his neck ;” how verses 
were written in his honour, and how he was hanged at Tyburn 
and the body then carried to Portsmouth to be suspended in 
chains. There we read how “the King took the Duke's death 
very heavily, keeping his chamber all that day as is well to be 
believed; but the base multitude in London drink health to 
Felton, and there are infinitely more cheerful than sad faces of 
bitter degree ;” how “there never was greater demonstration of 
affection than his Majesty showed to the deceased Duke in all 
which concerns his honour, estate, friends and enemies, whom he 
cannot well look upon if any come in his way ;” how “the King 
omitted nothing which may in any way concern the doing 
honour to the body of the Duke,” and how the corpse was 
privately interred in the Abbey to escape the fury of the mob; 
and how passionate was the sorrow of the bereaved Duchess. 
Still to the nation at large, though it regretted the act of the 
assassin, few beyond the King and the widow mourned the death 
of the Duke. “The stone of offence being now removed by the 
hand of God,” writes a courtier, “it is to be hoped that the 
King and his people will come to a perfect: unity.” The following 
epitaph, suggested by the Duke of Buckingham, is among the 
State Papers :— 
“ Enigma mundi morior. 

“Omnia fui nunc quicquam habui; 

“ Patrie parens et Hostis audio ; 

“ Delicie idem et ludibrium Parliamenti ; 

“ Qui dum Papistis bellum infero, insimulor Papista ; 

“Dum Protestantium partibus consulo, occidor a Protestante.” 


The vacancy left in the councils of the King by the murder of 
Buckingham was soon to be filled up by a far more dangerous 
favourite. Few characters of this period have been more misjudged 
and less understood than the designer of the famous policy of 
Thorough. It has been the fashion for historians and biographers to 
represent Wentworth as the most flagrant of political apostates. In 
his early life, it is said, hestood forth as the champion of the liberties 
of the people of England, as the most formidable of the antagonists 
of the Crown, as the representative of the power of Parliament 
in contradistinction to the claims of Prerogative. Then, when 
his name had been known throughout the country as the friend 
of freedom and as the staunch aily of those who had made war 
against the arbitrary proceedings of the sovereign, he shamelessly 
deserted his party and enrolled himself in the ranks of those who 
were the warmest supporters of a dangerous despotism. This 
conventional view of the character of Wentworth becomes at once 
disproved when we study his life and acts by the light of the 
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evidence brought forward by the State Papers and by the valuable 
Strafford correspondence. We see him imperious, stern, sweeping 
in the measures he advocates, untiring in his industry, mischievous, 
uncompromising, but inconsistent never. He was not an 
apostate, but a disciple whose faith had been hidden for a time 
behind the clouds of personal hatred. In the first three Parlia- 
ments summoned by Charles he had sided with the country party 
not because he was opposed to the policy of the Crown, but 
because he detested with a malignity which knew no rest the 
man who was then the adviser of the King and the sole Minister 
of the nation. He is the first on the list of those English states- 
men who have gone into factious opposition not because they 
disapprove of the measures of the Government, but because they 
hate the Minister who suggests them. What was the origin of 
the feud between Buckingham and Wentworth we know not, but 
at one time, from the Papers before us, it is evident that no such 
antipathy existed. Early in the year 1626 we find Wentworth 
writing to Conway respecting the Presidentship of York, which 
Lord Scrope was on the eve of resigning, and suggesting the 
appointment of himself as Scrope’s successor. In that letter he 
states that he will not move further in his suit until he knows how 
it may please the Duke of Buckingham, “from whose bownty he 
acknowledges much already, and still reposes under the shadow 
of his favour’ Whether the Duke declined to further the 
applications of Wentworth for personal advancement, whether he 
was jealous of him as a probable rival near the King, whether he 
feared his intellectual superiority, or whatever may have been the 
cause of the quarrel, it is certain that Buckingham essayed his 
utmost to crush the ambitious Yorkshire knight. Through 
underhand influence he endeavoured to deprive him of the office 
of custos rotulorum which he held; he attempted to disqualify 
him from serving in the second Parliament by causing the name 
of Wentworth to be pricked as Sheriff of his county ; and on every 
occasion he tried to prejudice the King against him. To a man 
of Wentworth’s imperious will and keen ambition, this hostility of 
Buckingham which effectually barred all the approaches to Court 
favour was intensely galling. He resolved to be avenged, and 
there were few in the House of Commons who could compare with 
him for fierce denunciations ayainst the policy of the Crown, or for 
bitter invectives against the Minister. Yet, after a careful perusal of 
his speeches and letters, it is absurd to class Wentworth in the same 
category with the leaders of the popular party—with Eliot, with 
Pym, with Hampden. He was no friend to democracy; he had 
no wish to see the Prerogative domineered over by the Parliament ; 
if there was to be battle between the Sovereign and the subject, he 
did not desire to see the latter supreme. In his sympathies, in 
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his prejudices, in his views of government he was thoroughly the 
aristocrat. | When he stood forward as the opponent of the Crown 
he was always most careful to distinguish between the acts of the 
Sovereign and the acts of the Minister. It was not the King 
who was ever at fault, but his dangerous and _ shortsighted 
adviser. The whole blame of misgovernment, the illegal measures 
that had been introduced, the grievances under which the country 
was then labouring were the work of Buckingham, and of 
Buckingham alone. “This hath not been done” cried Wentworth, 
after passionately inveighing against the loans that had been levied, 
the imprisonments that had been put in force, and the soldiers 
that had been billeted upon the people. “This hath not been 
done by the King (under the pleasing shade of whose crown I 
hope we shall ever gather the fruits of justice), but by projectors : 
these have extended the prerogative of the King beyond its just 
limits so as to mar the sweet harmony of the whole.” So little 
did he consider himself as the enemy of the Sovereign, “under 
whose smile he would much rather live than the frown,” that he 
begged Weston to use his good offices with Charles to remove the 
Royal prejudice against him, and owned himself to be an “ honest, 
well-affected loyal subject.” After the passing of the Petition of 
Right Wentworth severed himself entirely from his colleagues. 
He had no sympathy with the course the House of Commons was 
then pursuing. All the grievances complained of had been 
redressed, and it appeared to him that it was now the Lower 
House who were trying to tyrannize over the Sovereign, and who 
were imitating some of the worst precedents that Charles had set. 
“The authority of a King” he said, “is the keystone which 
closeth up the arch of order and government, which contains each 
part in due relation to the whole, and which once shaken and 
infirmed all the frame falls together into a confused heap of 
foundation and battlement of strength and beauty.” The position 
of affairs was now reversed, it was the House of Commons which 
was on the side of despotism and unjust encroachments, whilst 
the King had assumed the true position of a wise and benevolent 
Sovereign. Wentworth made overtures to the Court which were 
accepted, the death of Buckingham removed the great bar to 
his progress, and henceforth the chief author of the Petition of 
Right was to be the firm friend and confidential adviser of the 
King. 

We now enter upon those memorable eleven years when for the 
first time in our history the personal will of the Sovereign and his 
advisers was to supplant the direction of Parliament, when justice 
herself was to be domineered over by the decisions of arbitrary and 
illegal courts, and when the people, harassed by inquiries and 
burdened by taxation, were to find themselves rudely deprived of 
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the constitutional protection their forefathers had enjoyed. 
Irritated at the tone adopted by the Commons respecting the 
right of levying the duties on tonnage and poundage, and at the 
attacks directed against the Papists and the Arminians, “ whereby 
the King and his regal authority and commandment have been 
so highly contemned as our kingly office cannot bear nor any 
former age parallel,” Charles hastily dissolved Parliament, con- 
demning by fine and imprisonment those who had taken a foremost 
part in the late opposition. Peace was made with France and 
Spain, and the whole attention of the Sovereign was now confined 
to the domestic concerns of his kingdom. The events embraced 
by the State Papers during this period divide themselves 
naturally into three heads: the ecclesiastical policy of Laud, 
the fiscal policy of Charles, and the despotic policy of Strafford. 
The character of Laud will always be open to a diversity of 
opinions and estimated variously according to the sympathies of the 
critic. To the political layman he represents the worst type of the 
meddling ecclesiastic, always interfering in matters foreign to his 
province and careless of all consequences provided the pride of 
his order be upheld. To the Protestant he is the type of that 
sacerdotal arrogance which seeks to create a marked distinction 
between the clergy and the laity, and to control the affairs of 
men and nations by calling into play the terrorism of the unseen 
and the exercise of a special and peculiar authority. To the 
High Churchman he is the type of a true son of the Church, 
anxious to maintain a proper discipline within her fold, firm in 
his resolve to repress the mischief of dissent and the vagaries of 
latitudinarianism, and conscious of his right to wield that power 
which belongs, and alone belongs, to the consecrated priest of the 
Most High. Viewed apart from sectarian prejudices and partiali- 
ties, Laud was a man of great industry, of much business-like 
capacity, of little knowledge of human nature, and consequently 
deficient in tact, zealous, hasty, unsympathetic and severe. 
His worst enemy could not, however, deny that his life was pure 
and his honour stainless. “My lord of Canterbury,” writes Sir 
Thomas Roe to the Queen of Bohemia, “is an excellent man, and 
if your Majesty has no relation to him, 1 wish you would be 
pleased to make it, for he is very just, incorrupt, and, above all, 
mistaken by the erring world. For my part I do esteem him 
a rare counsellor for integrity, and a fast friend and one that hath 
more interest in his Majesty's judgment than any man.” Laud 
had completely ingratiated himself in the affections of his 
master, and his opinion carried such weight with the royal mind 
that, in the judgment of Roe, he was the “one man” whom 
those who wished favours from the Court should conciliate. At 
the time of the dissolution of the third Parliament he was 
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Bishop of London, but further honour was in store forhim. On 
the death of Abbot he was raised to the See of Canterbury, 
and on the death of Lord Treasurer Weston he was appointed 
First Lord of the Treasury. 

In the volumes before us there is little connected with the 
history of Laud which is not the subject of the fullest and 
most minute comment. We listen to his frequent counsels to 
his Sovereign ; we hear his congratulations upon the abolition of 
Parliaments, and his delight that “that noise is silenced for 
ever ;” we read his letters to Strafford ; we watch him making his 
narrow inquiries at the Treasury into the national expenditure, 
passing his stern judgment upon some unhappy offender brought 
before the Star Chamber or the High Commission Court, 
punishing vagrants, restoring churches and cathedrals, and per- 
secuting Low Churchmen because they fail to carry out the rubric 
of the Prayer Book to the very letter. There in these Papers 
stands his picture painted both by friend and foe—we see him 
the fussy politician, the stern judge, the uncompromising 
Churchman, the staunch friend to his order, the hard, intolerant 
man. The portrait may be flattered or distorted, but not a single 
feature is permitted to escape without minute criticism. What- 
ever opinion may be held as to the ability of Laud, it is impos- 
sible after perusing the evidence preserved in the State Papers 
to doubt his industry. His energy, to copy Lord Exeter's phrase, 
is “miraculous.” Nothing sacred or secular, civil or criminal, 
was beyond his province. He would come fresh from the com- 
position of a State Paper to discuss with the authorities at Oxford 
the best means for the suppression of dissipation among the 
undergraduates. At one moment he would be sitting in solemn 
state as presiding judge in the Star Chamber or High Commis- 
sion Court, and the next he would be as keen as a hound on the 
slot of a deer ‘n pursuit of disobedient Nonconformists. “ We 
took another conventicle of Sepatatists,” he writes to his private 
secretary with all the glee of a successful sportsman, “in New- 
ington Woods, on Sunday last, in the very brake where the 
King’s stag should have been lodged for his hunting the next 
morning.” Now he would occupy himself with putting down 
wakes, issuing writs for ship money, or interesting himself in 
the embellishment of his favourite Oxford, and then he would be 
busy interfering with the churches of the English residents in 
Holland, or with the churches of the Protestant refugees in 
England, or with the form of worship north of the Tweed. One 
month we find his attention entirely engrossed with the care of 
cathedrals, the patronage of a learned literature, and the proper 
exercise by his brother bishops of their ordination duties ; the 
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next he is engaged in regulating the Sunday recreation of the 
people, superintending the ecclesiastical matters of the Inns of 
Court, and solving the difficult problem of the double duty to 
King and Pope of the Roman Catholic subjects of a Protestant 
country. “ Nothing,” writes Mr. Bruce, “ was too lofty, too distant, 
or too mean to escape his regulating hand.” 

The chief feature, however, in the policy of Laud is his 
conduct as a Church reformer. As the most rigid of 
ceremonialists he was exceedingly pained at the lax discipline 
maintained by the clergy, and the evasions of the rubric of the 
Book of Common Prayer, to be met with in the churches 
scattered throughout the country. He was determined to put 
down, by the severe ruling of the Star Chamber and High 
Commission Court, the Puritanical element which was then 
leavening the doctrines of the Church of England with its 
Calvinism, till they were hardly deserving of the name of 
“Catholic.” He bade all bow at the name of Jesus. He gave 
orders for the removal of the altar from the centre of the aisle 
to the east end of the church. He visited with punishment the 
clergyman who refused to call himself “ priest,” to wear the 
surplice, to teach the doctrine of the Real Presence, to uphold 
the Apostolical Successon, to maintain the efficacy of Confession, 
or to use the sign of the Cross. Equally severe was he upon 
the conduct of the congregation of the clergy. He exacted the 
most outward reverence from the laity during the hours of 
Divine Worship ; they were to bow at the sacred name, to turn 
to the east during the recital of the creeds, not to laugh or talk, 
or to wear their hats at morning prayer, or to receive the sacra- 
ment non-kneeling. How the Archbishop carried these views 
of his into effect is well known from the memorable prosecutions 
he instituted against offenders, and which are the common facts 
of history. Into these—the sentences passed upon Peter Smart, 
Alexander Leighton, Henry Sherfield, William Prynne, and 
others—we need not enter, as the evidence before us is not of 
so novel a nature as to justify, within the limits of a review, 
special comment. Among the State Papers there is, however, 
a document which certainly deserves attention. In the year 
1635 Sir Nathaniel Brent, the Vicar-General, reported to Laud 
the result of his visitation throughout the dioceses of Norwich, 
Peterborough, Lichfield, Worcester, Gloucester, Winchester and 
Chichester. From the pages of this report we have an insight 
into the condition of the country, the state of the clergy, the 
grievances complained of, the punishments inflicted, all of which 
are of the deepest interest. At Norwich we read that “the 
cathedral church is much out of order, the hangings of the choir 
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are naught, the paverent not good, the spire of the steeple is 
quite down, the copes are fair but want mending ;” that “many 
ministers appeared without priests’ cloaks, and some of them are 
suspected of nonconformity, but they carried themselves so 
warily that nothing could be proved against them ;” and that the 
-mayor and his brethren were “convented” for “ walking indecently 
in the cathedral church every Sunday in prayer time before the 
sermon.” At Lynn we learn that the three churches are exceed- 
ing fair and well kept, but that “there are divers Papists who 
speak scandalously of the Scriptures and of our religion ; they 
are already presented for it, and I have given order that they 
shall be brought into the High Commissiou Court.” At Bungay 
“ Mr. Fairfax, curate of Rumborough, was charged with divers 
points of inconformity, but hath renounced all upon his oath, 
and hath faithfully promised to read the King’s declaration for 
lawful sports. Mr. Daines, lecturer of Beccles, a man of more 
than seventy years of age, did never wear the surplice, nor use 
the cross in baptism.” At Ipswich “I suspended one Mr. Cave, 
a precise minister of St. Helen’s, for giving the sacrament of the 
Eucharist to non-kneelants.” At St. Edmund’s Bury, which was 
“formerly infected with Puritanism, but now is well reformed,” 
the licence of a young curate was taken away “in regard of his 
great ignorance, being not able to tell me what Ecclesia did 
signify.” At Stamford “the ministers were generally in priests’ 
cloaks, and they, with the laity, were all the time of Divine 
Service uncovered and still bowed at the pronouncing of the 
blessed name of Jesus” At Oundle a canonical admonition 
was given to the schoolmaster “ for instructing his scholars out 
of a wrong Catechism, and for expounding the Ten Command- 
ments out of the writings of a silenced minister.” At Northampton 
the parish priest and his congregation were threatened with the 
terrors of the High Commission Court if the laity continued to 
wear their hats during Divine Service and refused to bow at the 
name of Jesus. At Wolverhampton a young curate was sus- 
pended for declining to call himself curate, but assistant. At 
Bridgenorth the vicar was suspended for marrying one couple 
before the canonical hour. In the town of Derby several of the 
clergy weresuspended fordrunkenness, and for “making many very 
foul clandestine marriages to the great offence of the country.” 
At Worcester the state of the cathedral and of the much walking 
about during the hours of Divine Service are complained of. At 
Stratford-upon-Avon the vicar was suspended “for grossly par- 
ticularizing in his sermons, for suffering his poultry to roost and 
his hogs to lodge in the chancel, for walking in the church to 
con his sermon in time of Divine Service,” &c. At Gloucester 
it is complained that “they are much given to straggle from 
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their own parishes to hear strangers.” Throughout the pages 
of this important report we see how zealous the Archbishop 
was not only that irreverence and disorderly proceedings 
should be discountenanced, but that the churches and cathedrals 
should by repairs and restoration be made worthy of the sacred 
purpose for which they were intended. 

Side by side with this investigation of Brent we have, as a 
most valuable supplemert to the information drawn up by the 
Vicar-General, four original Minute Books of the proceedings of 
the High Court of Commission. The first volume runs from 
1634 to 1635; the second from 1635 to 1636; the third from 
1639 to 1640; and the fourth, which contains fair transcripts of 
entries in the preceding book, runs from April to June, 1640. 
Of this Court Laud was the chief judge and moving spirit, and 
from the punishments inflicted by it, we see what were the 
grievances complained of, and the light in which they were 
regarded. Turning over the pages of these Minute Books we 
read how certain vestrymen were fined 10/. for their mis- 
conduct in publishing a new table of church fees; how the 
King’s printers were fined 300/. “for errors in printing the 
Bible ;’ how one Nathaniel Barnard was fined 1000/. for 
seditious preaching at St. Mary’s College, Cambridge; how the 

Lady Eleanor Touchet was fined 3000/. for “ publishing fanatical 
pamphlets ;” how Amy Green was fined 2000/., “subject to 
consideration for notorious adultery ;’ how John Laverock, clerk, 
was imprisoned in Bridewell for “ preaching in London without 
licence, and living a vicious life;” how Henry Deane, of 
Greenwich, fisherman, was committed to Newgate for “receiving 
men and young women to be transported beyond seas without 
leave.” And then we read the punishments and penances that 
were inflicted upon men guilty of flagrant immorality; of 
contempt of court and refusal to pay wages to their curates; of 
preaching after deposition and degradation ; of building houses 
upon consecrated land ; of cock-fighting takiag place in front of 
the communion table before an admiring audience of villagers ; 
of hindering the officers of the court in the performance of their 
duty; of circulating Popish tracts and the like; records of 
offences which afford us no little information as to the state of 
morality and the social customs of the age. Respecting the pro- 
ceedings in the Star Chamber, ample information is supplied by 
the Papers calendared in these volumes. In the hearing of the cases 
before this court the Archbishop is characteristically conspicuous, 
and when his judgments are compared with those of the other 
judges, it will be seen that he is inclined to take a severer view of 
the offences brought before him than the rest of his colleagues. 

In all his efforts for the restoration of Church discipline, and 
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the rendering the King independent of his Parliament, Laud 
was ably assisted by the imperious will of Wentworth. The 
alliance entered into between the King and Wentworth had 
resulted in the good of the two contracting parties. The King 
henceforth was to command the devoted services of one of the 
zablest of his subjects, whilst the servant was to be honoured with 
titles and splendid advancement. On severing himself from the 
demagogues of the House of Commons, Wentworth had been 
raised to the peerage as Baron Wentworth, but shortly after the 
death of Buckingham he had been created Viscount Wentworth, 
and appointed Lord President of the North. The post was one 
especially suited to his pride of power and train of thought. 
He saw that the contest was no longer between Prerogative and 
the control of Parliament, but between the abolition of the 
Royal supremacy and the extinction of Parliament. During the 
debates before the dissolution of the third Parliament, his 
loyalty and aristocratic sympathies had been disgusted at the 
offensive tone adopted by the Lower House, inspired by Eliot and 
his party, towards the Crown. He admitted the principle that 
Parliament was to be assembled for counsel and advice, but he 
declined to recognise the new political creed then put forth, 
that Parliament should control and domineer over the Crown. 
Since the House of Commons refused to keep within its proper 
limits, the King was fully justified in resolving to govern 
without its advice. It was the province of the King to rule 
and not that of the Legislature, and Wentworth henceforth 
ranked himself as the stoutest upholder of the absolutism of the 
Prerogative, in the face of Parliamentary innovations. He soon 
displayed the nature of the opinions he held. The jurisdiction 
of the Council of York, or of the North, extended over the 
counties of York, Northumberland, Cumberland, and West- 
moreland, the bishopric of Durham, the cities of York, and Hull, 
and over the town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Originally esta- 
blished to crush the northern rebellions which had broken out 
on the suppression of the monasteries, its authority had gradually 
developed, till it now included within itself the powers of the 
Courts of Common Law, the Courts of Equity, and even of the 
Star Chamber. This despotic authority had been still further 
increased in the time of James by rendering the President 
independent of the forms of law, and subject only to “secret 
instructions,’ which were transmitted from Whitehall to the 
Northern Council. Upon his arrival at York, Wentworth 
proceeded at once to carry out the policy he had designed. 
Save the King he acknowledged no master, or tolerated any 
interference with his actions, As the representative of royalty 
he exacted the most absolute reverence and respect from all. 
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One young man, the son of Lord Faulconberg, declined to 
remove his hat in the presence of Wentworth; he was im- 
prisoned and forced to apologize. A barrister, who had expressed 
dissatisfaction with the ruling of the Lord President, was sternly 
admonished and compelled to expiate his offeuce by the most . 
servile submission, Sir David Foulis, a man holding a high 
position in the county, had opposed the jurisdiction of the Lord 
President, and had spoken disrespectfully of the Council, he 
was summoned to appear before the Star Chamber, and the 
sentence passed upon him was that he should be degraded 
from his various offices; be fined 5000/. to the King and 
30007. to Wentworth; and be condemned to offer a most 
abject apology to the King and “the Lord Viscount Wentworth 
not only in this Court, but in the Court of York, and likewise 
at the open assizes in the same county ;” and finally be com- 
mitted to the Fleet during the Royal pleasure. His son, who 
had participated in the father’s offence, was also heavily fined 
and imprisoned. From Wentworth’s judgments there was no 
appeal ; lawyers objected to his absolute proceedings, but he 
overruled their remonstrances with a-high hand, and declared 
that he would lay any man by the heels who ventured to sue 
out a prohibition in the Courts at Westminster. Knowing how 
dependent a despotism is upon the military element, Wentworth 
embodied an effective militia and speedily drilled it into a 
splendid state of discipline. He enforced the rigid payment of 
all taxes, fines, and Government exactions, so that the revenue 
of the Presidency was quadrupled. Never had the North con- 
tributed so handsomely to the Exchequer; never had its people 
been cowed into such a spiritless condition. Bitter remonstrances 
against the rule of Weutworth had been addressed to the Royal 
ear ; but Charles, fully satisfied with the devotion of his servant, 
declined to pay heed to them. ‘The praise of his Sovereign was 
the only reward that Wentworth desired, and so long as he 
enjoyed the confidence of the King, he feared not the abuse of 
enemies or the malice of intriguers. “ That his Majesty rest 
satisfied,” he writes to the Earl of Carlisle in a letter to be found 
only amongst the State Papers, “in the course I hold in this 
Government is my chiefest exaltation before men and my fullest 
contentment in my inmost retirements. And surely I will never 
omit continually to serve him his own way, when I once 
understand it, and when that beam leaves me, serve him the 
most profitable way the dimmer lights of my own judgment 
shall by any means be able to lead me unto. In this truth I 
will live and die; all the devils of hell, all their ministers on 
earth, shal] never be able to impeach or shake it.” 

Such devotion was soon to be repaid with advancement, 
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and Wentworth, after a brief but brilliantly successful reign at 
York, crossed St. George’s Channel as Lord Deputy of Ireland. 
As at York, so now at Dublin, he carried out those designs which, 
in their frequent letters to each. other, Laud and ‘he had called 
by the name of Thorough. The policy of Wentworth was that 
of a vigilant and well-intentioned despotism. Since men were 
prone to discontent and sedition, they required the strong arm 
of the military power to suppress their dangerous murmurs, he 
was therefore in favour of a standing army. The prejudices of 
the lawyer, the parade of precedents, the adherence to obsolete 
practices were foreign to his mode of administering the law ; in 
their stead he preferred the exercise of “ sound discretion,” and 
the ruling of the statesman to that of the judge. He had no 
faith in national sympathies, he had no respect for vested in- 
terests, he cared not for individual opinion and independence of 
judgment, but he believed in the welfare that could accrue to a 
nation from the control and suggestions of one firm, far-seeing 
and eminently capable ruler. ‘It was a chaste ambition,” he 
said, when remonstrated with for his absolute proceedings, “ if 
rightly placed, to have as much power as may be, that there 
may be power to do the more good for the place where a man 
serves.” Wentworth was desirous of doing good, but unfortu- 
nately for those who had to obey his rule the “ good” was only 
what appeared in his eyes as wise and beneficial. He knew better 
than the judges how the law should be administered ; he knew 
better than the whole bench of bishops how the policy of the 
Church should be carried out; he knew better than the 
merchant or the economist how the commerce of a country 
should be stimulated and restricted. Every question was to 
pass in review hefore his keen, fertile mind, and in every ques- 
tion the control and reformation suggested by the policy of 
Thorough was to be sweepingly exercised. From his correspond- 
ence both in the Strafford and the State Papers we see what 
this policy really signified. Absolute power was placed by the 
King in the hands of the new Lord Deputy to do what seemed to 
him best for the maintenance of the Prerogative and the extension 
of Irish prosperity. On the arrival of Wentworth in Dublin he 
was received with royal honours; he established a guard and 
ordered the ceremonies of the English Court to be observed 
within the Castle. To the joy of the nation he gave his sanction 
to the assembiing of a Parliament, but we who are behind the 
scenes, thanks to the Strafford Papers, see how little reason the 
Irish had to congratulate themselves upon this permission, The 
plan of Wentworth was as simple as betrayal and repudiation could 
make it. He would convene a Parliament; it would be divided into 
two sessions; during the first session the attention of the Houses 
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would be exclusively occupied with the question of supplies; during 
the second session the redress of Irish grievances would be brought 
forward. In.his despatches we see Wentworth calmly discussing 
the base policy he intends to carry out. The first session is the 
one that interests him. Ample subsidies, he feels sure, will be 
voted him by a House anxious to propitiate the Crown and 
smooth the path for the redress of the grievances complained of. 
Once ample subsidies supplied, the second session can be dispensed 
with! He resolves to play off Protestant against Roman Catholic, 
so as to manage both parties in the House of Commons. He 
intends to fill the House with his creatures and dependents, so 
that the requisite majority may be obtained. He has no fear as to 
the result of his machinations, and is full of confidence at the future. 

His hopes were not disappointed. Parliament met, and ample 
subsidies were voted in the first session by the Irish, ex- 
pectant of having their grievances redressed. During the 
second session, Wentworth, with his exchequer full, laughed to 
scorn the grievances that were brought before him ; the indignant 
Catholics now broke out into opposition, but they were defeated 
by the Lord Deputy throwing all his weight into the scale of the 
Protestants; the Protestants then, in their turn, claimed their 
reward, and were cruelly snubbed for their pains. In his corre- 
spondence with Laud, Wentworth chuckles over his dishonourable 
victory, and expresses no shame at the tortuous course he had 
pursued. He had nothing to do with Catholic or Protestant 
grievances ; all that interested him was to make the Prerogative 
absolute, to obtain ample supplies, and to render Ireland pros- 
perous according to the form of prosperity he desired. His next 
step was to re-organize the army. He suppiied it with clothes, 
arms, and ammunition; he paid up all arrears; he restored 
discipline within its ranks ; he strengthened its numbers, and at 
the end of a short time he had at his disposal a powerful and well- 
drilled force. To establish a permanent revenue now occupied all 
his attention. He freed commerce from the pirates that had 
infested the Irish coasts, he levied fines, he raised taxes, he 
established monopolies, he planted new districts, he introduced the 
general cultivation of flax ; by his iron will and his determination 
to make Ireland follow industries, not which she liked best, but 
which paid her best, he raised the fortunes of the Emerald Isle to 
a high pitch of prosperity. Within four years the produce of the 
Customs rose from 12,000/. a year to 40,000/., and in the fifth 
year of his power he wrote home that the annual revenue would 
exceed the expenditure by 60,000/. “My Lord Deputy of 
Ireland,” writes Sir Thomas Roe to the Queen of Bohemia, 
“doth great wonders, and governs like a king, and hath taught 
that kingdom to show us an example of envy by having Parlia- 
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ments and knowing wisely how to use them..... This is of 
great service, and to give your Majesty a character of the man 
—he is severe abroad and in business, and sweet in private con- 
versation; retired in his friendship, but very firm; a terrible 
judge, and a strong enemy; a servant violently zealous in his 
master’s ends, and not negligent of his own; one that will have 
what he will, and though of great reason, he can make his will 
greater when it may serve him ; affecting glory by a seeming 
contempt ; one that cannot stay long in the middle region of 
fortune, but entreprenant, but will either be the greatest man 
in England or much less than he is.” 

The policy which Wentworth was exerting all his energy and 
industry to carry out in Ireland was being feebly imitated by 
Charles in England. Assisted by a few confidential advisers the 
King reigned supreme. The one check upon the arbitrary exercise 
of Prerogative, the Parliament, had been struck out of the English 
Constitution, The will of the Sovereign was the law of the 
nation; by it the judges, removable at the Royal pleasure, 
framed their decisions; by it taxes were levied and exactions 
imposed ; by it ecclesiastical discipline was enforced ; and by 
it the Privy Council, whose acts of State had now superseded 
Acts of Parliament, regulated the affairs of the country. Nothing 
more impresses the student of these exhaustive calendars than 
the attention which the King, during the long interval when 
Parliament was suppressed, paid to affairs of State. The Privy 
Council was now the only public deliberative body in matters of 
Government, and if we are to place any faith in State Paper evi- 
dence, Charles was always a constant and most diligent member 
at its proceedings. Under Buckingham, the King entrusted 
everything to the favourite ; the Duke governed whilst Charles 
scarcely ever appeared upon the scene; it was the Duke who 
advised the Council, who laid down the law, and who con- 
ducted the domestic and foreign policy of the country. But 
since the removal of his trusted adviser the King had become 
well versed in the affairs of Government ; he was informed of 
all that his Ministers had undertaken; he directed the de- 
cisions of committees, and was consulted on all important 
matters of State. The era of Ministerial responsibility had not 
been ushered in. To men like Laud in England, like 
Hamilton in Scotland, like Wentworth in Ireland, the duty of 
obedience to the Royal mandate was the corner-stone of their 
school of politics. “Thorough” signified a full and complete 
devotion to the views and desires of the Sovereign. Inflexible, 
narrow-minded, mistaken, yet believing in all sincerity that the 
course he had mapped out was the right one to pursue, Charles 
resolved to render himself independent of all control. He had 
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acceded to the demands of Parliament; his generosity in con- 
cession had failed to satisfy the Legislature ; to grant more would 
be to menace the might of the Prerogative and to endanger the 
welfare of the country. He declined to be more submissive to 
his Parliaments than his ancestors before him had been sub- 
missive ; and since the Houses refused to be kept within their 
constitutional limits he would reign independent of their aid and 
advice. It was his aim, he asserted, to be actuated in all that 
he promoted from the purest of motives; the welfare of the 
country was his one object, and not the gratification of any 
vindictive feelings ; he wished so to govern the country that he 
might have not only the good opinion of man, but the approval 
of God. Among the State Papers is a form of daily, morning 
and evening, prayer, written in the handwriting of the King, and 
doubtless the outpourings of his own heart, which is particularly 
interesting, as reflecting the personal character and opinion of 
the man. Whatever were the faults of Charles, and in spite of 
the inconsistencies his career display, no one can doubt but that 
he was a sincere believer in Christianity, and anxious in all his 
actions to be illumined by the light of the Divine wisdom. As 
this prayer is unknown to all, save the few who read these 
calendars, it is a discovery which may, we hope, justify its 
insertion in these pages, We have altered the spelling to that 
of the present day; but it is a curious fact that Charles in 
writing out this prayer has adopted his own peculiarstyle of ortho- 
graphy—a spelling founded on the Scottish pronunciation which 
adhered to him throughout his life :— 


“ Good Lord, I thank Thee for keeping me this day [night]. I humbly 
beseech Thee to keep me this day [night] from all dangers or mis- 
chances that may happen to my body, and all evil thoughts which may 
assault or hurt my soul, for Jesus Christ his sake. And look upon 
me thy unworthy servant, who here prostrates himself at thy throne 
of grace ; but look upon me O Father through the merits and media- 
tion of Jesus Christ thy beloved Son, in whom Thou art only well 
pleased ; for, of myself, I am not worthy to stand in Thy presence, or 
to speak with my unclean lips to Thee, most holy and eternal God; 
for Thou knowest that in sin I was conceived and born, and that ever 
since I have lived in iniquity, so that I have broken all Thy holy 
Commandments, by sinful motions, evil words, and wicked works, 
omitting many duties I ought to do, and committing many vices which 
Thou hast forbidden under pain of heavy displeasure ; as for sins, O 
Lord, they are innumerable; in the multitude therefore of Thy 
mercies, and by the merits of Jesus Christ, I entreat Thy Divine 
Majesty that Thou wouldest not enter into judgment with Thy 
servant; nor be extreme to mark what is done amiss, but be Thou 
merciful to me, and wash away all my sins with the merits of that 
precious blood that Jesus Christ shed for me, and not only wash away 
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all my sins, but also to purge my heart by Thy Holy Spirit from the 
dross of my natural corruption; and as Thou dost add days to my 
lite, so, good Lord, add repentance to my days, that when I have past 
this mortal life, I may be a partaker of Thy everlasting kingdom, 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord.” 


Deprived of the supplies of his faithful Commons, it was 
necessary for the King to fill his empty exchequer by a system 
of direct taxation proceeding from the Crown. He levied the 
tonnage and poundage dues, ordering all those who resisted to 
be imprisoned during the Royal pleasure. He revived the 
obsolete knighthood fines. He created mouopolies, and exacted 
new licenses. He forced Papists to pay for the suspension of 
the laws against their religion. He laid claim to lands, and to 
the towns that had sprung up thereupon, on the pretence that 
they had been filched from the Royal forests. But all these 
exactions are dwarfed by the issue of his memorable writs for 
ship money. Under the Plantagenets it had been the custom to 
cali upon the port towns to farnish ships manned and equipped 
for the defence of the kingdom. Acting upon the advice of his 
attorney-general, Charles determined to levy this tax, and to lay 
before the country plausible reasons for so doing. The aid was 
not new, for so late as in 1626 a fleet had been created in this 
manner, with this difference that then the country was at war 
with Spain, whereas now it was in perfect peace. The delicate 
task of convincing the Council and the nation of the necessity ot 
this imposition was entrusted to Secretary Coke. Nor did the 
arguments of the Secretary lack a certain weight. He spoke of 
the increase of English commerce ; of the powerful navy of the 
Dutch Republic; of the fleet being gathered together by France. 
“ Allnations,” he said, “desire to be served by their valour, yet 
our ancient reputation is not only cried down, but we submit 
to wrongs in all places which are not to be endured.” Then he 
alluded to the injuries the English had to sustain in Constanti- 
nople, “ where the ambassador's house had been searched, and 
merchants had been imprisoned without colour of justice, ships 
burnt and sailors made slaves ;” in Spain, “ where our ships and 
goods are confiscated if they find them Holland built ;” in 
France, “contrary to the late treaty of peace endeavours are 
made to drive our trade out of the country, and at the same 
time to inveigle our gunfounders and shipwrights into France ;” 
and to the injuries sustained by our fishings from the intrusion 
of the Dutch. The only course for the King to pursue to 
obtain justice was, he said, to reinforce his guards so as to 
recover his undoubted rights of sovereignity in all his seas. 
The reasons of Coke were accepted by the submissive Council, 
and the writs for ship money issued. At first the writs 
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were directed to sea-port towns only, but the tax was too 
convenient to remain long thus restricted, and they were soon 
extended to the whole kingdom—each county being rated at a 
particular sum, which was afterwards assessed upon individuals. 
The information upon this subject to be found iu the State 
Papers is most voluminous. Every detail in the history of the 
levy of ship money—the opposition the tax encountered, the 
sums annually raised by the tax, the mode in which it was 
collected, are all described, either by the officials of the Government 
or by private persons, with great minuteness. A bulky volume, 
containing new and interesting matter could be written alone 
upon this subject from the mass of materials now brought to 
the light by the careful editors of these Calendars. Like our 
income-tax, ship money was not ouly a wealthy addition to the 
revenue, but it was collected with great facility. Within the 
limits of his jurisdiction the Sheriff was made personally respon- 
sible for the collection. His instructions from the Council were 
comprised in two words—demand, and in cases of nou-payment 
distrain. By a writ which ran in the King’s name, he was 
directed to have a ship ofa certain tonnage, armed with so many 
guns, manned with such a crew, and supplied with provisions for 
six months, ready for the service of the King at a particular sea- 
port on acertain day. But as in the case of the inland counties 
the command to furnish a ship with ordnance and crew was 
altogether illusory, the Sheriff was informed that as he might 
find some little difficulty in obeying the command which had 
been addressed to him, the King would lend the county which 
the Sheriff represented the ship of war required, on payment of 
so many thousand pounds, ten pounds for every ton of the 
burthen of the demanded ship, and that the Sheriff, therefore, 
was to assess and levy that sum as the expenses mentioned in 
the writ. The strictest supervision was maintained so that the 
Sheriffs should not neglect their duties. One Edward Nicholas, 
who had been Secretary at the Admiralty, and who was now one 
of the clerks of the Council, was appointed to correspond with 
the Sheriffs and specially to watch their payments. Every 
Saturday the Treasurer of the Navy, to whom the Sheriffs 
remitted their money, made up his books, and forwarded to 
Nicholas a written account of all the sums received by him under 
the current writs, and also of the amounts which still remained 
unpaid from every county, whilst Nicholas, in his turn, was 
directed to submit these accounts every week to the personal 
cognizance of the Sovereign at the customary meeting of the 
Council held every Sunday. By this system of checks, the whole 
facts connected with the levy appeared ata glance. The Sheriff 
were responsible to the Treasurer of the Navy, the Treasurer of 
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the Navy was responsible to the Clerk of the Council, the Clerk 
of the Council was responsible to the Sovereign. If any Sheriff 
failed to duly render his accounts, he was at once reprimanded 
by Nicholas and ordered to pay in his moneys by a certain day, or 
in default to appear personally before the Council. In important 
cases he was even summoned to appear before Charles himself to 
give account of his stewardship. 

The sums raised by this tax were expended on the Navy ; but 
as the imposition was entirely arbitrary, the majority of the 
country though of opinion that a powerful fleet was very 
desirable, both for the credit and safety of the kingdom, yet con- 
sidered the establishment of a naval force as a very unequal 
recompense for the national liberties which were thus being 
sacrificed in the cause of maritime protection. In the correspond- 
ence preserved amongst the State Papers, this feeling of hostility 
towards the tax is one of the most important features in the 
history of the period. Sheriff after Sheriff complained that they 
could not get the chief constables of the Hundreds to assess the 
inhabitants. Several of the Sheriffs, like Francis Goddard of 
Wiltshire, aware of the unpopularity they incurred in levying 
this detested tax, were “full of fear at keeping so large a sum 
in a single weak house, standing far from neighbours, and all the 
country being acquainted with the fact of the money being in 
their possession,” and were most anxious to know how such large 
amounts should be transmitted to London. This difficulty of 
remittance seems to have been so great that several Sheriffs, 
afraid to trust the sums they had collected with such distasteful 
labour out of their own hands, begged permission to bring the 
moneys themselves up to London, a request which was uniformly 
granted by the Council. The power of distress given by the writ 
was fully used, but we read complaint after complaint from the 
different Sheriffs, that the people, banded together by the 
sympathy of oppression, refused to purchase the articles thus 
distrained. In Northamptonshire, in Oxfordshire, in Yorkshire, 
in Wiltshire, in Essex, in Derbyshire, in Shropshire, in London, 
grave difficulties arose ; individuals assessed refused to subscribe 
their amounts and cheerfully suffered imprisonment in the sacred 
cause of liberty. Every obstacle was placed in the way of the 
Sheriffs whilst in pursuit of their duties—the parish authorities 
withheld from them the necessary information, the constables 
were rebellious, collectors could not be found to gather the tax, 
and as the unhappy Sheriffs were rendered personally liable for 
tie amount they were instructed to obtain, many of them who 
were short in the sums received, preferred to make up the 
deficiencies themselves rather than appear before the King and 
his dreaded Council. ‘“Scarcely a county,” writes Mr. Bruce, 
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“was without its complaint ; and what with charges of over- 
assessment on the one hand, and refractoriness, as it was termed, 
in non-payment on the other, the Council, Nicholas, and the 
referees in cases of difficulty were kept fully employed in this 
naval business.” Of the great opponent to this tax little is to be 
ascertained froma perusal of the State Papers. Tie information 
touching Hampden and his memorable resistance is so meagre, 
whilst petty and insignificant details are related at full length, as 
to appear intentional. There is one entry in these volumes 
headed “ Papers relating to the case of ship money between 
the King and John Hampden,” but the papers contain only 
what can easily be obtained elsewhere—notes of the arguments 
of the law advisers of the Crown and of the Judges. ‘The cause 
of this blank in the continuity of the State Paper evidence is thus 
briefly accounted for by Mr. Bruce :—“ It was a case,” he says, 
referring to the trial, “ which official people not engaged in it 
were probably not very willing openly to notice.” 

By his arbitrary proceedings, his forced loans, his uncon- 
stitutional courts of law, the King had aroused a dangerous 
spirit of disloyalty in the nation, which only wanted opportunity 
to break out into revolt. He was now to cross the T'weed, and 
wound where they were most vulnerable the feelings of a people 
whose temper was as bold as their religious prejudices were 
strong. Worked upon by the mischievous suggestions of Laud, 
Charles resolved to carry out the ecclesiastical policy in Scotland 
which his father before him had endeavoured to establish. He 
would crush the dangerous independence of Presbyterianism by 
forcing every kirk and assembly from Wick to Berwick to 
accept the hated Five Articles which James had drawn up. The 
Holy Communion was to be received kneeling; in cases of 
sickness or other necessity the Lord’s Supper was to be adminis- 
tered in private houses ; under similar circumstances Baptism 
was to be administered in the same manner ; the great fasts and 
feasts ordained by the Church were to be observed ; and children 
were to be brought to the bishop for a blessing. These Articles 
had been obeyed in some districts, disobeyed in others, but every- 
where had given rise to much revolt and dissatisfaction. Charles 
now determined that the same uniformity which existed in 
Church matters south of the Tweed should be maintained 


, throughout north Britain. On July 23, 1637, an order was 


issued from the Privy Council that the English liturgy was 
henceforth to be used in all churches and cathedrals of Scotland. 
The storm of indignation with which the command was received 
s well known. The congregations refused to listen to the 
ormal words of prayer, and in such places where the minister 
bsisted upon usiug them he was mobbed, and his church half 
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wrecked by the angry assembly. Riots ensued, and the people, 
led by the aristocracy and their chief ministers, banded them- 
selves together, and openly opposed the hated innovation. The 
clauses of the Covenant were framed and eagerly subscribed to 
by a furious and offended nation. Resistance so overt and 
determined created considerable consternation in the Council 
Chamber at Whitehall. The Marquess of Hamilton was sent 
post haste to Edinburgh with power to grant ample concessions, 
and to withdraw the Service Book, the Book of Canons, the 
Five Articles, and to admit the setting up the Confessiun of 
Faith of 1580, as a substitute for the Covenant recently entered 
into. He was also authorised to publish the proclamation of a 
General Assembly, to meet at Glasgow on the 20th November 
next, and a Parliament at Edinburgh on the 15th May, 1639. 
These measures failed to throw oil upon the troubled waters ; they 
were regarded by the stern Covenanter as symptoms of weakness 
rather than of evidence of the Royal clemency. The whole 
history of the religious conflict that now ensued is described by 
the State Papers so fully, and with such detail, as to be literary 
treasure-trove of the deepest value to the future historian of this 
period. The General Assembly was held, and the Covenanters, 
assured of an overwhelming majority, offered no opposition to 
its meeting. Scarcely had it commenced its deliberations than 
it was evident that the Episcupalian element was hopelessly 
beaten. The Covenanters brought forth their resolutions, and 
they were passed by immense majorities. All the Acts of the 
Assembly, since the accession of James VI. to the Crown of 
England, were declared null and void. The Acts of Parliament 
which affected ecclesiastical affairs were repudiated as having no 
authority. The Covenant renouncing Popery and Prelacy was 
ordered to be signed by every one under pain of excommunication, 
and the press was set to work to promulgate the Acts of the 
General Assembly. Thus fell at ouce to the ground that scheme 
of ecclesiastical policy which James and Charles, with so much 
thought and with so little consideration for the feelings of 
certain of their subjects, had originated and attempted to carry 
out. 

The success which had attended upon these measures now 
caused the Covenanters to quit the defensive and assume the 
aggressive. “We are busy here,” writes a Mr. Craig from 
Edinburgh to Lord Stewart, “ preaching, praying, and drilling ; 
and if his Majesty and his subjects of England come hither they 
will find a harder welcome than before, unless we be made quit 
of the bishops.” Instructions were now issued for the defence 
of the kingdom against the English marching north. Edinburgh 
was to be the centre, and communication was to be constantly 
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maintained between the shires and the capital by the appoint- 
ment of commissioners “to be entertained at the public charge of 
their shires, and each commissioner to have allowance of pay 
for furnishing the watch when it falls upon his shire.” A com- 
mittee of war from the different presbyteries was selected, which 
was to have “a very special care to oversee the trying of all the 
people able to bear arms in all the shires, in choosing out soldiers, 
and taking course for the way of their payment,” &. All the 
regiments to be enrolled were to be commanded by men of skill, 
“and must be seut for out of Germany and Holland.” Every 
parish was to furnish its quota of men, so that an army be levied 
in every one of the four quarters of the kingdom. The instruc- 
tions then concluded with orders as to the manner in which the 
payment for the troops was to be raised, and a solemn assertion 
that the soldiers thus massed together were to be employed 
= no other purpose than “for the defence of their religion and 
aws,” 

Matters having now come to a crisis, Charles prepared in 
earnest for war. The State Papers throw much new light upon 
his proceedings. We see the King accumulating magazines of 
powder, the monopoly of which he held in his own hands ; 
storing arms in convenient places in the northern counties; and 
taking measures for the levying and disciplining of the trained 
bands which were to be equipped and transported at the charge 
of the several counties, but upon reaching their places of rendez- 
vous were to enter into the King’s pay. We read how the 
guns were taken down from Landguard Fort, from Harwich, and 
from some of the castles in the Downs, to be applied to the forti- 
fication of the northern towns ; how the roads between England 
and Scotland were stopped to intercept the letters written by 
the disaffected in England to the Covenanters; how the master 
gunner, in a petition to the King, “dares to his great regret 
to say that there are few gunners in your kingdom at this time 
who understand the several ranges of ordnance or the use of the 
mortar ;” and how Sir Jacob Astley, the military commissioner, 
regarded the state of the northern counties—their capacity for 
defence, the points most threatened, and the route most eligible 
for the marching and support of an army. After holding many 
meetings of the Council, and listening to various suggestions 
how to raise money, a force consisting of 24,000 infantry and 
6000 cavalry was collected by the King. Before starting forth 
upon his campaign he issued a proclamation declaring the imme- 
diate grounds of his quarrel with the Scots. 


“We cannot but hold it requisite,” began Charles, “to give our 
good subjects timely notice of the Scots’ traitorous intentions, which 
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in very many ways appear to us. As, first, by the multitude of their 
printed pamphlets, or rather, indeed, infamous libels, stuffed full of 
calumnies against our Royal authority and our most just proceedings, 
and spreading of them in divers parts of this our kingdom; secondly, 
by their sending of letters to private persons to incite them against us, 
and sending some of their fellow-Covenanters to be at private meet- 
ings in London and elsewhere to pervert our good people from their 
duty, and some of these meetings we know, and some of those letters, 
lewd enough, we have seen; thirdly, by their public contemning all 
our just commands, and their mutinous protesting against them, a 
course not fit to be endured in any well-ordered kingdom; fourthly, 
by their rejecting of the Covenant commanded by our authority, 
because it was commanded by us; and, lastly, by their most hostile 
preparations in all kinds, as if we were not their King, but their 
sworn enemy.” 


The “traitorous Scots” were not unprepared to resist their 
foe. Letter after letter among the State Papers shows the mea- 
sures they had adopted to make a sturdy fight, and the spirit 
that animated them. With the exception of a small district 
under the Marquis of Huntley, the whole of the south of Scot- 
land was in the hands of the Covenanters. The few castles 
which belonged to the King, being inadequately provisioned and 
garrisoned, were either seized or voluntarily surrendered. The 
Earl of Argyle, after long temporizing, subscribed to the Cove- 
nant, and became the chief leader of the party, which now 
numbered among its adherents the Earls of Rothes, Cassilis, 
Montrose, Lindsey, Dalhousie, and Lothian, and the Lords Sin- 
clair and Balmerino. The Scotch officers who had acquired 
fame in the German wars, especially under the great Gustavus, 
were invited over, and the chief commands in the army entrusted 
to them. Colonel Leslie, a soldier of great experience, and who 
had seen much service on the Continent, was appointed General- 
in-Chief. Forces were regularly enlisted and disciplined, and 
the Scottish Borders put in a state of defence against England. 
Nor were the men ill-equipped. “I have inquired,” writes 
Sir Jacob Astley, who had been sent north to prepare the 
country for the campaign, “what arms the Scotch Borderers 
are armed withal. ‘They have all muskets and pikes, so as 
our Bordering men must be so likewise, and think no more 
of bows, spears, jacks, and skull caps.” This energetic action 
was strongly stimulated by the religious prejudices ot the people. 
To the staunch Presbyterian, who refused to bow at the Sacred 
Name ; who regarded the sign of the Cross as one of the devices 
of the Scarlet Woman; who hated prelacy ; and who detested 
all prayers that were not extempore, death was far more prefer- 
able than the extinction of his ancient form of worship. 1n the 
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private letters among the State Papers we see how stern and 
uncompromising was this feeling. The people will have nothing 
to do with “scurvy priests;” they hope “that the same God 
that strengthened the arm of the land of Sweden against Ger- 
many will strengthen Scotland against England ;’ both “the 
King and England are rending that they will never knit again, 
and it shall be seen hereafter that it is to their great prejudice ;” 
there “were never any bishops in the old time before, neither 
will they have any now ; for they have banished them all out of 
Scotland, and swear that they shall never come in more, for if 
they do the women will beat out their brains with stones.” 
The fury of the Scotch-women against the innovations meditated 
by Laud rose almost to insanity. “They say,” writes Lady 
Westmoreland, “the women of Scotland are chief stirrers of this 
war.” According to Edward Norgate, the women cursed and 
swore, “wishing their husbands’ and children’s flesh to be con- 
verted into that of dogs, and their souls annihilated, is the word, 
or damned the meaning, if they refuse to come into the Cove- 
nant, or ever consent to admit of the bishops.” 

The storm which the bigotry of Laud and the short-sighted 
policy of Charles had aroused considerably disconcerted the 
Government at home. ‘ We daily meet in Council,” writes the 
Lord-Admiral Northumberland, “ but. to little purpose, for, in my 
opinion, we are but just where you [Viscount Conway] left us. 
Divers trivial things have been argued amongst us, but yet the 
King declares not where he expects to have the money that must 
defray the expense of his army.” The question of supplies was 
the most harassing of all the difficulties that the King now had to 
contend with. He had resolved not to appeal to the hated 
system of Parliament, yet the troops now massed together to 
subdue Scotland must be maintained. Encouraged by the 
triumph he had gained in the case of the ship money he now 
revived a still more ob-olete custom. The feudal claim to mili- 
tary service was re-established. Letters were issued to all mem- 
bers of the aristocracy requiring them in person to attend the King 
in his march northwards with their retinues. By this course, 
Charles was assured that twelve hundred horse could be raised and 
maintained without avy charge upon the Royal purse. Similar 
letters were sent to the “Judges, Inns of Court, and Inns of 
Chancery,” but instead of military service they were required to 
lend the King such sums as they thought fit The clergy were 
also assessed ; “every Dean and Chapter at 200 marks, and the 
rest of the clergy at three shillings and sixpence in the pound. 
The bishops were left to a voluntary contribution.” Thus, what 
with forced loans, voluntary contributions, and the revival of 
medigval taxes, the army was ready to take the field by the end 
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of March, 1639. Disintegrating influences were, however, strongly 
at work in thecamp. The distribution of the military com- 
mands had given great dissatisfaction to many of the nobles; the 
presence of the King was strongly disapproved of, and was 
declared by the Earl of Bristol to be “ against all rule of military 
and politic discipline,” whilst the soldiery were a disordered rabble, 
who, on their march north, amused themselves by robbing the 
districts they passed through, and offering rude caresses to the 
women. The plan of the campaign had been drawn up by 
Charles with no little skill. At the head of a considerable force 
he was to march into Scotland from Berwick ; Wentworth, with 
an army of Irish recruits, was to land in the Clyde ; the Marquis 
of Hamilton was to command a fleet of sixteen sail, which was 
first to land 5000 men in the north of Scotland, and then to take 
up a station for general assistance in the Firth of Forth; the 
Marquis of Huntley, the head of the Roman Catholic party ia 
Scotland, was to secure the north of Scotland, and then to march 
southwards and unite with the King ; whilst the Earl of Antrim 
was to invade Argyleshire with another Irish armyof 10,000 men. 
This military programme, like many other military programmes, 
was excellent on paper, but when 1t was being practically carried 
out, failures and deficiencies which had not been anticipated were 
painfully visible. Hamilton “anchored betwixt the two little 
isles or Inches” in the Firth of Forth, and did nothing, or, accord- 
ing to the narrative of one James Gordon, he did worse than 
nothing, for “the fleet did more hurt to the King who sent them 
than the enemy.” The Irish recruits did not arrive. Huntley 
in the north was powerless against the tactics of the lords of the 
Covenant. The soldiers were ill-fed, their pay was in arrears, 
sickness broke out in the camp, whilst both amongst officers and 
men the war was unpopular, being regarded as impolitic and un- 
constitutional, and as a threat against the civil and religious 
liberties of England. On arriving at Berwick, Charles, who 
seems to have felt keenly that the sympathies of his soldiers were 
in favour of the foe, was not indisposed to come to terms. Nor 
were the Covenanters opposed to attaining their ends by pacific 
means. From the State Papers before us it is evident that 
Leslie might on several occasions have snatched an easy victory 
during this campaign had he so wished. It was, however, his 
object to avoid as long as possible actual hostilities, for, whether 
vanquished or triumphant, he deemed either result would be 
detrimental to the cause of the Covenant; if victorious, the 
martial spirit of England would be aroused and a new and 
more powerful army speedily collected ; if vanquished, the hopes 
of the Covenanters would have been dashed to the ground. 
“General Leslie,” writes Dr. Watts, chaplain-in-chief of the 
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Scotch forces, “is absolutely of opinion not to come to a pitched 
battle with the King’s army, not of conscience but out of judg- 
ment, his reason being that if the Scotch army be beaten they 
will hardly be able to draw another army into the field; 
whereas, if the King should chance to lose the day his Majesty 
might easily raise another army.” Between enemies, one of 
whom is averse to fight, whilst the other is in favour of a 
pacific policy, the conclusion of a peace is seldom a matter of 
much difficulty. Interviews took place between the King and 
the Scotch Commissioners, and it was at last stipulated that 
Charles should withdraw his fleet and army ; that within forty- 
eight hours the Scotch should dismiss their forces; that the forts 
of the King should be restored, the Royal authority be fully 
recognised, and a General Assembly and a Parliament be imme- 
diately summoned in order to redress all grievances. In his 
turn the King agreed to remove the great stumbling-block of 
offence ; he confirmed his former concessions, abrogating the 
canons, the liturgy, and the High Commission, and abolished the 
order itself of bishops for which he had so zealously contended. 
To those who wish to study the history of the negotiations that 
occurred, on this occasion, we beg to refer them to the State 
Paper, June 14th, 1639, containing “Journal of Events at the 
English Camp, extending from the 6th to the 14th June, 1639,” 
written by the Lord-General for the information of Archbishop 
Laud. This peace is called the Pacification of Dunse Law, or 
more commonly the Treaty of Berwick. 

The truce was, however, of short duration, for soon after 
the pacification had been signed the conduct of the Scotch again 
aroused all the bitterest feelings of the King. He complained 
that, in spite of his past clemency, his subjects north of the Tweed 
were doing all in their power to excite the resumption of hos- 
tilities. They circulated amongst the English aristocracy seditious 
papers against the Royal authority ; instead of disbanding their 
forces, as agreed upon, they continued to keep all their officers in 
readiness, and in their pay; they refused to make full restitution 
of the forts, castles, and ammunition, as stipulated ; they con- 
tinued to hold unlawful meetings upon matters of State; they 
proved their disloyalty by their actions at the meeting of their 
General Assembly; and they refused to recognise the Royal 


_ authority over their Parliamentary proceedings. But what excited 


most the anger of the King was his having intercepted a letter, 
subscribed by certain of the leading Covenanters, to the French 
King, asking for aid. It was addressed, “Au Roy,” “a subscription 
nly employed in France from those subject to their natural 
ince, and thus implied that the Covenanters had intended to 
ansfer their allegiance to Lewis XIII.,” and had “practised to 
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let in foreign power into our kingdom of Scotland.” It has 
been generally supposed that the original letter had reached its 
destination ; but from the declaration of the King, preserved 
among the State Papers, such appears not to have been the case, 
“ For my part,” says Charles, “1 think it was never accepted of 
by him. Indeed it was a letter to the French King, but I know 
not that ever he had it; for by chance I intercepted it, as it 
was going unto him; and thereupon I hope you will under- 
stand me right in that. But because the world shall see that 
we charge the Scotch not but upon very good and sure 
grounds, we have thought it fit to set down here their own letter ; 
of which we have given our good brother, the French King, an 
account, being confident he will not assist any rebels against us.” 
Hence it is clear that the letter was made known at the French 
Court, not through the Covenanters, but through the channel of 
the English Embassy. 

Distracted by conflicting opinions, anxious to uphold his Pre- 
rogative by a war against Scotland, yet ignorant how to obtain 
the supplies for such an undertaking, Charles had recourse to 
the advice of one whom hitherto he had seldom consulted upon 
English affairs, but whose brilliant rule in Ireland had now 
proved him to be the most consummate statesman around the 
throne. He wrote to Wentworth. He wished, he said, to con- 
sult him respecting the army, “but I have much more,” he 
added, “and, indeed, too much to desire your counsel and attend- 
ance for some time, which I think not fit to express by letter 
more than this—the Scots’ Covenant begins to spread too far.” 
Wentworth, though shattered in health, hastened at once to 
obey the Roval wish. He arrived in London in the November 
of 1639, and became the most prominent member of that secret 
council, composed of the King, Laud, and Hamilton, which now 
managed the affairs of the nation. He had been opposed to the 
first campaign against Scotland, wishing the King to obtain his 
ends by any other course “ than that of shedding the blood of his 
Majesty's own natural, albeit rebellious subjects ;” but when the 
conduct of the Scotch subsequent to the treaty of Berwick was 
laid before him, he declared at once for war. His next counsel 
has never before been divulged, until the State Papers have 
been made to yield their secrets. Wentworth, the imperious, the 
despotic, the nian who hated all interference with control, advised 
the immediate calling of a Parliament ! “TI believe,” writes the 
indefatigable Nicholas to Sir John Pennington, who was then 
absent in the Downs in command of the Channel fleet, “ you will 
have heard before this can come to your hands of His Majesty’s 
resolution to call a Parliament about the end of March or 
beginning of April next, whereof His Majesty made a public 
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as declaration this day se’nnight (Dee. 5), sitting in Council, and it 
its is said that it hath been the Lord Deputy who hath persuaded 
ed the King to a Parliament. I pray God it may succeed as well 
8c, for the good of the Kingdom as the news of it is acceptable to all 
of men in this kingdom.” The raising of supplies now occupied 
WwW the attention of Wentworth. He pledged himself to bring over 
it a large subsidy from Ireland. He proposed a loan in England, 
T- and subscribed to it, by way of example, the enormous sum of 
at 20,000/., equal to 100,000/. of our money. “Divers of our 
re great Lords, Councillors,” writes Nicholas, “have declared to His 
r: Majesty that they will lend him large sums of money—viz., the 


10 Lord Deputy, 20,000/.; the Lord Keeper, 10,000/.; The Lord 
e Privy Seal and Earl of Newcastle, 10,000/. apiece, and so divers 


sh others, to the value of 300,000/. in all.” Then, after having 
of superintended the preparations for the organising of an army, 
Wentworth proceeded to return to his own kingdom. He was 
e- now to have hisreward. He had frequently solicited an Earldom, 
in but Charles, whether he preferred to grant favours without being 
0 asked, or whether from some peculiarity in his mental constitu- 
0 tion he liked at times to snub those who had served him best, 
Ww had invariably turned a deaf ear to the request. Wentworth, 
1e however, had no occasion to grumble that all arrears due to 
n- past service were now not fully paid up. He crossed St. George’s 
e Channel as Earl of Strafford and Baron Raby, the Star of the 
|- Garter glittered upon his breast, whilst, for the first time since 
or the days of Essex, he was invested with the title of Lieutenant- 
4 General of Ireland. On his arrival he performed what he had 
0 promised. The obedient Irish Parliament agreed to levy 8000 
rr men for the King’s service out of Ireland, and voted a supply of 
t four entire subsidies from the laity of 45,000/. each, and six 
W subsidies from the clergy, who already owed them more, “so that 
e their nine subsidies and our four subsidies,” writes Lord Thomas 
8 Cromwell, “will all be paid in three years if God say Amen.” 
s These generous proposals settled, the practical Strafford returned 
e to England to assist the King in organising the army and selecting 
8 the officers. 
| Here we take our leave of these deeply interesting Papers. 
e The volumes relating to the termination of the second Scotch 


e campaign, the proceedings of the Long Parliament, the Civil 
d War and the execution of the King, remain still to be calendared. 
e It is, however, no secret that the Domestic State Papers, after 
n the year 1640, are as meagre in bulk as they are in interest. 
] Various causes have led to this result. During the Civil War 
8 numerous documents were purposely destroyed by the Par- 
liamentary party, the officials appointed to preserve the Papers 
were not in power, whilst their unguarded repositories were 
{Vol. CXII. No. CCXXI.J]—New Senrtzs, Vol. LVI. No. I. K 
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freely ransacked by the enemy. Ministers of the Crown, anxious 
that their documents should not be lost or fall into hostile hands, 
took charge of them themselves (hence the existence of official 
papers in private collections), whilst many of the State Papers, 
which travelled about with the King, were captured by the foe 
and destroyed or subsequently printed in different collections. 
“ During the early years of Charles the First,” writes Mr. Bruce, 
in his preface to the first volume of these Calendars, “the 
number of Papers is very great. It continues to be so during the 
administration of the Duke of Buckingham, and until after the 
peace with Spain. For a few years after 1630 the Papers are 
much less numerous. From 1634 there is again an increase, 
and as the time of the final public troubles approaches they are 
greatly augmented. For 1639 and 1640 they are as numerous 
as in 1625 and 1626. From an early period in the succeeding 
year there is a great falling of, and the Papers of the last eight 
years of the reign will not occupy more space than those of the 
two bustling years which are included in the present volume 
(1625-1626). The cause of this inequality is obvious. The 
greater the variety and importance of public business, the 
larger the number of Papers. The early years of the reign, 
which were years of war and foreign and maritime expeditions, 
produced most extensive collections; the endeavour to defray 
the expenses of Government by the levy of ship-money gave 
rise to much new business and to many Papers. But the State 
Paper Office, it will be remembered, was the King’s repository, 
and the officers who transmitted Papers thither were his servants. 
When the fatal quarrel arose between the King and the Parlia- 
ment, and the King retired from London, these officers followed 
his person to York, to Oxford, and elsewhere. They carried about 
their Papers with them, or deposited them in places not within 
the enemy’s quarters. Few found their way into the State 
Paper Office, except those which were captured on the field of 
battle, or came into possession of the Parliament by some of 
the other chances of a state of warfare.” 

It is impossible to study these huge volumes without being 
struck by the great care and erudition displayed by their 
accomplished editors, the late Mr. Bruce and his able successor 
Mr. W. D. Hamilton. These Calendars are among the best 
specimens of the work turned out by the Record Office, and 
should serve as models to all future editors engaged in arranging 
and condensing our State Papers. The historical introductions 
to be found in the preface of each volume are written as such 
introductions should be—clearly, impartially, and with much 
literary ability; the reader is directed to the more important 
incidents of the period, whilst at the same time being furnished 
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with a valuable commentary upon the proceedings of the 
Government, and upon such events as illustrate the social and 
political condition of the country. To make a precis of a docu- 
ment is not so simple a matter as may at first sight appear. What 
one writer considers important, another considers irrelevant ; one 
man gives us the document almost in its entirety, another 
furnishes us with a condensation useless for every purpose 
except that of an index. We have to congratulate the joint 
editors of these volumes upon the happy mean between the 
two extremes that they have adopted. Always concise, their 
information is yet never scanty; they are masters in the art of 
knowing what to accept and what to reject, of being brief and 
yet intelligible. They bave succeeded in placing before the 
historian, the biographer, and the antiquary, a mine of wealth 
upon which they can both freely and easily draw. The 
methodical system of arrangement pursued by the editors 
throughout their work, the clearness with which each entry is 
described, and the fullness of the indexes at the end of each 
volume, render reference the simplest of tasks. Messrs. Bruce 
and Hamilton are not only fortunate in the manner in which 
they have performed the important literary duties entrusted to 
them, but they are also equally fortunate in the manner with 
which their work is being interpreted by the valuable history of 
this period now being written by Mr. Rawson Gardiner. 


te 


Art. V.—Tue Lire or tue Prince Consort. 


The Life of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort. By 
THEODORE MARTIN. Volume the Fourth. London: Smith, 
Elder & Co. 1879. 


\N each occasion of the appearance of the former volumes of 
this work, we devoted a considerable portion of our space 

to an examination of their contents,* and with the publication 
of this volume we resume our task. We said of the third 
volume} “that it is less a biography of the Prince Consort than 
a history of the present reign during the years 1854-1856, i.c., 
the period of the Crimean war.” As regards the years this 
fourth volume comprises, 7.¢., 1857-59, this is equally true, and 





* WestMINsTER Review, New Series, No. CI., January, 1877. 
+ Ibid., No. CVL, April, 1878, p. 431. 
K2 
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what we further said of the third holds equally good of the 
fourth volume—viz., “Mr. Martin gives us far more of the 
Queen’s views, opinions, and correspondence, than those of the 
Prince ; and the volume is rather an autobiography of the Queen 
during the two years of her reign than the life of the Prince 
Consort.” Indeed, Mr. Martin, in his prefatory letter to the 
Queen admits that “from the moment it became necessary to 
go into the history of her Majesty’s reign, in “ order to enable 
the world to form an estimate of what the Prince was in himself, 
and of what he did for England, the compass of my task ceased 
to be within my control. It could be regulated only by the 
importance of the events to be discussed, and by the amount of 
‘detailed explanation necessary to make them fully understood.”* 
Our comment on this statement we borrow from Mr. Gladstone. 
In the lately published volumes of his collected writings—not 
less valuable than interesting—he says of Mr. Martin’s book,— 
“The consequence, however, is that it assumes, as we proceed, 
the character less of a biography and more of a history. It 
may also be stated with some confidence [and to this statement we 
heartily assent] that for a final history of the times, and of the 
great events it touches, it is both too near and too brief. It may, 
nevertheless, supply, and we think it has thus far supplied, a 
valuable contribution to, and an indispensable part of, such a 
history.”+ 

We shall, in dealing with this fourth volume, take the same 
course as we took with the third — namely, “ We decline to 
follow Mr. Martin into the history of the portion of the Queen’s 
reign to which the volume relates, and confine ourselves to the 
personal life of the Prince Consort.” Before doing so we must 
express our satisfaction at finding that Mr. Gladstone agrees 
with us in thinking that the Prince in his conception of his 
own position was wholly wrong in describing himself as “the 
Permanent Minister of the Sovereign.” ‘‘ Minister to the Queen,” 
says Mr. Gladstone with resistless logic, “he could not be, 
because his conduct was not within the reach and control of 
Parliament.” Mr. Gladstone, writing as one who has been a 
Minister in the past, and who, to say the least, is a possible 
Minister in the future, and mindful therefore of his consequent 
relations with the Queen, calls this “one venial error of a 
word.” Those who remember the views heretofore expressed 
in these pages on the subject of “Irresponsible Ministers,” 





* “Life,” vol. iv., Prefatory Letter.  . 

+ “Gleanings of Past Years,” by the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, MP., 
vol. i. pp. 96, 99. 

t ibid., p. 37. 
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will understand that in our opinion this error of the 
Prince’s was rather more than venial.* “The Cabinet,” writes 
Mr. Gladstone with the authority and the experience of a 
member of many Cabinets, “is the three-fold hinge that connects 
together for action the British Constitution of King or Queen, 
Lords and Commons—upon it is concentrated the whole strain of 
the Government, and it constitutes from day to day the true centre 
of gravity for the working system of the State, although the ulti- 
mate superiority of force resides in the Representative Chamber.’t 
It is obvious that if the regular turning “ of this three-fold 
hinge” be impeded by the interposition of another self-acting 
hinge, altogether independent of that on which is concentrated 
the whole strain of the Government, that strain is likely to 
become extreme, and the true centre of gravity for the working 
system of the State is liable to be upset. This fourth volume 
abounds even more fully than the earlier ones with proofs of 
what we have before ventured to call the “ Prince’s meddle- 
someness,” and to justify the language in which the situation is 
described by the writer of the remarkable pamphlet quoted in 
our last article on this work. He says, and we cordially 
agree with him :— 


“Tn reading the story of the Prince Consort’s interference with the 
machinery of the Government as told in these volumes, I am amazed 
at the forbearance of our public men. I wonder that one Cabinet 
Minister after another did not fling up their places in disgust, and bid 
‘the Queen and the Prince’ conduct the affairs of the country them- 
selves. Bothered with long-winded memoranda, and badgered with 
letters of expostulation, their lives must at times have been a burden 
unto them. As if the burdensome work of their departments was not 
enough, with the immense addition of their Parliamentary duties, 
they had day by day to listen with a deference and civility which, I 
trust, were always sincere, to the encyclopedic dissertations of an 
irresponsible personage, and thus had their official toils doubled on 
the side where it was supposed they were entirely free.” 


This forbearance of our public men of all parties is certainly 
very remarkable and equally praiseworthy—showing a desire to 
make the delicate and complex machinery of our Constitution 
work with as little jar or friction as possible, for it should ever 
be borne in mind that had any one of the Ministers who suc- 
cesssively were Premiers, from 1840 to 1861, resigned office, 
stating his reason to be the interference with his discharge of 
his duties by foreign and irresponsible counsellors, and appealed 





* Vide WestminsteR Review, “Ubi supra and the article on Baron 
Stockmar.” Ibid., 76, April, 1873. 
+ “Gleanings,” vol. i. p. 224. 
} “The Crown and the Cabinet,” by Verax, p. 20. 
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to the English antipathy to foreigners—he would have been 
carried back to office on the shoulders of the people. Stockmar 
would have been driven back to Coburg, and the Prince taught 
a lesson which, on the whole, it would have been better for him 
and the country if he had been taught. The reason why our 
Statesmen acted with such prudence and self-restraint we shall 
hereafter give in the words of oneof the most distinguished of them, 
Lord Palmerston. Mr. Justin McCarthy, in his lately published 
“ History of Our Own Times,” accurately describes the Prince’s 
position, and the regard in which he was held amongst us. 


“It was long before he was generally understood by the country. 
It was long before he became in any degree popular, and it may be 
doubted whether he ever was thoroughly and generally popular. To 
the public in general he seemed formal and chilling; with all his 
ability, his anxiety to learn, his capacity for patient study, and his 
willingness to welcome new ideas, he never, perhaps, quite understood 
the genius of the English political system. His faithful friend and 
counsellor, Baron Stockmar, was not the man best calculated to set 
him right on the subject. Both were far too eager to find in the 
English Constitution a piece of symmetrical mechanism, or to treat it 
as a written code from which one might take extracts or construct 
summaries for constant reference and guidance. .... He was fond 
of suggesting small innovations and improvements in established 
systems, to the annoyance of men with set ideas, who liked their own 
ways best. Thus it happened that he remained for many years, if 
not exactly unappreciated, yet not thoroughly appreciated, and that a 
considerable and very influential section of society was always ready 
to cavil at what he said, and find motive for suspicion in most things 
that he did. Perhaps he was best understood and most cordially 
appreciated among the poorer classes of his wife’s subjects. He 
found, also, more cordial approval generally among the Radicals than 
among the Tories or even the Whigs.”* 


With this agrees the testimony of Mr. Gladstone, who writes 
of the Prince :-— 


‘“‘ A German by birth, he never lost the stamp of Germany ; no true 
man can wholly lose the stamp of his own country. <A mildly foreign 
mark upon his exterior and manner, together with the perpetual 
presence of a manifest endeavour to turn every man’s conversation, 
every man’s particular gift and knowledge, to account for his own mental 
improvement, most laudable as it was, yet may have prevented his 
attaining that charm of absolute ease in his intercourse with the 
world he is known to have possessed in the circle of his family. 





* Vol, i. p. 153-4-5. We have heard on good poreng that the Prince 
looked with interest on the proceedings of the Manchester School of politicians, 


and expressed a wish personally to know its leaders. He never, however, took 
any steps to form acquaintance with them. 
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They certainly retarded the growth of his popularity among the 
wealthy and the great, who are, and may, we fear, always remain not 
the least censorious among the several classes of society.”* 


Another remark of Mr. Gladstone’s we here transcribe, 
because we think it is eminently just and accurate, and also 
because we wish our readers to bear in mind that what follows 
in these pages is written under the influence of the idea thus 
expressed. 

“Tt was as a social philosopher and hero that he was qualified 
to excel, rather than as a political or military athlete.” t 

Unfortunately the Prince was in later years ambitious to 
figure rather in the last two-mentioned characters than in the 
first two. Of his ability as a social reformer, the first chapter of 
this fourth volume supplies an excellent illustration in 1857. Mr. 
J. M. Clabon, a Parliamentary solicitor, if we remember rightly, 
was moving in that difficult matter—How to attract the work- 
ing man from the public-house, a question which has hitherto 
baffled all the efforts of all our social reformers. 

Mr. Clabon had written a pamphlet entitled “ Leisure Houses 
for the Labourer.” This had been brought to the Prince’s notice, 
and he granted the author an interview for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the subject. We condense Mr. Clabon’s account of this 
interview. 

“The Prince was announced. I was introduced; he made his way 
past me and Colonel Grey, shook hands with Lord Torrington, and 
established himself with his back to the fire and hands behind him in 
true English fashion, we three standing before him. I opened the 
talk by saying that I felt it a great honour to be permitted to address 
his Royal Highness on the subject of my pamphlet; that, admitting 
that Mechanics’ Institutes did much good, it was to the middle classes, 
and that I thought the two great mistakes which had been made were 
that we thought too much of educating the adult poor, whereas we 
should begin with amusement, and having tempted them by that, in- 
troduce instruction by classes, lectures, and so on very gradually, and 
that the poor were not sufficiently consulted, were kept too much at a 
distance. The Prince said he had read my pamphlet, that it was im- 
portant to consider the rules of political economy, that any departure 
from them would tend towards failure, that these rules required the 
commercial principle to be introduced, that the institution must be 
self-supporting, and that, in fact, people of good character must be per-~ 

suaded to open such a house as that described, with a licence from the 
magistrates, and to conduct it so as to make it remunerative. I thanked 
him for the suggestion, and said that I appreciated its value. 

“The Prince then, said it should be a reformed public-house. He 
quite agreed there should be smoking, but did not agree that it need 





* “ Gleanings,” vol. i. p. 48. t Ibid., p. 69. 
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be in a separate room. He said it was important that the wife and 
family should come there, as well as the labourer himself. The women 
of England were excellent wives and mothers. Now they had to do 
their best to keep their husbands from the public-house; with such 
an institution they might encourage them to go there, and go with 
them. As to the mingling of class with class, he said that he doubted 
whether it could be carried out. The lower classes would always 
feel a restraint in the presence of the higher classes. 

“The Prince then asked what would I do on Sunday. I said I had 
not considered that part of the question. He said it must be open. 
I said yes, it should be open, no games being carried on, and an 
attempt made to improve the day in some way, but without giving 
the institution the character of a chapel. I mentioned the reading- 
room on Surbiton Hill, and that the curate preached there once a 
week, and the poor kept away from it and called ita chapel. Lord 
Torrington said something on the Sunday question, advocating 
national amusement on that day. The Prince said a few words, 
but not indicating directly his approval of what Lord Torrington had 
said. I then said that I did not wish any clergyman to take a lead in 
the management, that if he took any part it must be only as an indi- 
vidual, and that the Dissenting minister should equally be admissible. 
There was to be no distinction of creed, every one was to be free to 
come. The Prince agreed.” 


We commend the extract which next follows to the attention 
of all and sundry who would at the sword’s point enforce total 
abstinence on an unwilling people. 


“There was a momentary break, and I asked whether his Royal 
Highness had observed that I proposed to have an occasional dance. 
I said that our labouring population were far behind those of other 
countries in polish, and I thought an attempt might be made to intro- 
duce dancing. He agreed, but doubted whether they would enjoy it 
or enter into it with spirit, unless they had something to drink. 1 said 
let them have tea, coffee, or lemonade. He said that in Scotland they 
were fond of dancing, but they wanted to have whiskey; that at 
Osborne there was an entertainment to all persons employed there and 
the household once a year, generally on his (the Prince’s) birthday, 
that last year one or two had too much, and that this year the beer 
given was not therefore so strong, and there was much dissatisfaction ; 
they did not seem to enter into it with spirit. But he agreed that 
spirituous liquors must be excluded.” 


Although the Prince had acquired such a veneering of English 
habits as to receive a deputation with his back to the fire and 
his hands behind him, and more Georgii tertii to keep them 
standing, yet, notwithstanding his seventeen years’ residence in 
England and his frequent speeches in public, 

“The Prince’s English,” as Mr. Clabon noted, “is not perfect, he 
speaks with a decidedly foreign accent, and once or twice he hesitated 
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for a word. Lord Torrington said that this was unusual, that he 
was generally very fluent and that he wasa little nervous at seeing a 
stranger, .as he generally is. I felt nervous at first, but the Prince’s 
demeanour on his first entrance put me at once at my ease.”* 


This same first chapter also supplies us with an illustration of 
Mr. McCarthy's statement that the Prince was “ best understood 
and most cordially appreciated among the poorer classes of his 
wife’s subjects.” Before the Prince’s election to the Mastership 
of the Trinity House, that very hard-working class of labourers, 
the ballast-heavers of the port of London, to quote their own 
statement of their case in a memorial presented to the Queen 
after the Prince’s death, 


“could only get work through a body of river-side publicans and 
middle-men who made us drink before they would give us a job, 
made us drink while at it, and kept us waiting for our wages, and 
drinking after we had done our work, so that we could only take half 
our wages home to our families, and that half often reached them, too, 
through a drunkard’s hands. The consequence was that we were in a 
pitiable state; this truck drinking system was ruining us body and 
soul, and our families too.” : 


They appealed to the Prince, who consulted with Lord Cardwell, 
then President of the Board of Trade, and a clause was inserted 
in the Merchant Shipping Act, 1853, which placed the ballast- 
heavers under the control of the Corporation of the Trinity 
House. The result we will describe in the words of their own 
memorial :— 


“ At once our wrongs were redressed, and the system that ruined us 
swept away. The good Prince and the Brethrent whom he led framed 
rules for our employment which secured usa fair wage for our very 
hard toil, they let us take it home to our families unclipt; they gave 
us a room to wait in for our work, and supplied it with papers and 
books; they encouraged us to form a sick benefit society, and in every 
way strove to promote our welfare. Your Majesty may well imagine 
what a change this was to us; from the publicansand grasping middle- 
men seeking our money at the cost of our lives, to Albert the Good 
and his generous Brethren desiring only our good! At one dead lift 
they raised us from the drunkard’s life and the drunkard’s fate to the 
comfort and respectability of the fairly paid, hard-toiling English 
working man. We should like (they add) to have a representation of 
him in the room that he and the Brethren gave us; we should like to 





* “Life,” vol. iv. pp. 8, 9,10. It is evident from the Life passim that the 
Prince’s Diary and his letters to the Queen and to other members of the 
Royal Family were always written in German, and we suspect that German 
was the language in which the family usually conversed. 

} Le., of the Trinity House. 
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see his kind and earnest face looking on us as we daily partake of the 
boon he has secured us, ‘and they asked for a framed engraving of 
the Prince’ as a remembrance of our benefactor, and as a ‘ reminder 
that we, in our humble way, should strive to be, as husbands, fathers, 
and men, what he was.’” 


This request was at once granted, and the engraving sent with 
an assurance “ that of all the tokens of sympathy submitted to 
the Queen in her grief, none was more in harmony with her 
feelings than the simple and unpretending tribute from these 
honest, hard-working men.”* 

We have spoken of the Prince’s qualifications as a social reformer 
and of hiseminent services in that capacity, but there is another sub- 
ject also lying outside the political arena in which the Prince's 
influence was strongly and beneficially exerted—viz., the sphere 
of Art—he laid no claim to be a distinguished artist. Persons in 
our position, he said to Lady Bloomfield, can never be that. 


“It takes the study ofa whole life to become that, and we have too 
many other duties to perform to give the time necessary to any one 
particular branch of art. Our business is not so much to create as to 
learn, to appreciate and understand the works of others, and we can 
never do this till we have realized the difficulties to be overcome.” 


What follows admirably illustrates the painstaking character 

of the man and shows that if genius be rightly defined “as un- 
limited capacity for taking pains” 
“then the Prince was, beyond all controversy, a man of genius. 
Acting on this principle myself, I have always tried to learn the rudi- 
ments of art as much as possible. For instance, I learnt oil painting, 
water-colours, etching, lithography; and in music I learnt thorough 
bass, the pianoforte, organ, and singing—not, of course, with a view 
of doing anything worth looking at or hearing, but simply to enable 
me to judge and appreciate the works of others.” 


From the Prince’s Address at the opening of the Art Treasures 
Exhibition at Manchester (1857) we make this extract, as show- 
ing the spirit in which he suggested important reforms in the 
arrangement of the pictures in our national collections. 


“Tf,” he said, “art is the purest expression of the state of moral 
and religious culture and of general civilisation, of any age or people, 
an historical and chronological review given at one glance cannot fail 
to impress us with a just appreciation of the peculiar characteristics 
of the different periods and countries, the works of which are here 
exhibited to us and of the influence which they have exercised upon 
each other. In comparing these works with those of our own age and 
country, while we may well be proud of the immense development of 
knowledge and power of production which we possess, we have reason 





* “Life,” vol. iv. p. 34. F Ibid, pp. 15, 16. 
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also for humility in contemplating the refinement of feeling and 
intensity of thought manifested in the work of the older schools.”* j 


In conformity with the principle here enunciated he had 
previously made this suggestion to the Executive Committee of 
the Manchester Exhibition. 

“If the collection we propose to form were made to illustrate the 
history of art in a chronological and systematic arrangement, it would 
speak powerfully to the public mind, and enable, in a practical way, 
the most uneducated eye to gather the lessons which ages of thought 
and scientific research have attempted to abstract.” 


This principle of “chronological and systematic arrangement” 
he ceased not to impress upon the governing bodies of all the 
national collections, with the result thus stated by Mr. George 
Scharf in his “ Essay on the Royal Picture Galleries.” 

“All the pictures are now in the course of a better system of 
arrangement. These changes are the result of a thoroughly matured 
scheme laid down by the late Prince Consort, and it may indeed be 
said that all the good now performed in respect to our national 
collections of art is but a realisation of his wise and beneficent inten- 
tions.’ z 

Mr. McCarthy remarks that “the death of William IV. may 
be fairly regarded as having closed an era of our history. With 
him we may believe ended the reign of personal Government in 
England.”§ In face of the disclosures as to the relations between 
the Queen and the Prince on the one hand, and successive 
Ministries on the other, contained in the first three volumes of 
the “ Life,” it was difficult to hold this belief, and by the publica- 
tion of the fourth, that difficulty is much increased. Here, again, 
we adopt the language of Mr. Gladstone—the language, as he 
says himself, of “one whose own life has been greatly absorbed 
in working with others the institutions of his own country,” and 
who therefore has had opportunities of observing and acquiring 
experience as to their working, which Mr. McCarthy has not 

enjoyed. 

“The weighty business of kingship hasin modern times been under- 
going a subtle and silent, yet an almost entire transformation, and in 
this country at least the process has reached its maturity. Neither the 
nature nor the extent of this change appear as yet to have become 
familiar to the ordinary run of observers... . . Many did not 
advert to the fact that the character of the royal office had been 
altered, while those who believed in the change for the most part be- 
lieved also that this great function was now emptied of its force, and 
reduced to an illusion. Both were alike in error; in an error which 


















































t ‘‘ Life,” vol. iv. p. 39. t Ibid., p. 35. t Ibid., p. 15. 
§ “History of Our Own Times,” vol. i. p. 1. 
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it is not easy to correct by a summary description. The nearest ap- 
proach to an account combining truth and brevity would, perhaps, be 
found in the statement, that while in extent the change has been at 
least inwardly nothing less than a transformation, its substance may 
chiefly be perceived in a beneficiai substitution of influence for power.” 

Again— 

“The amount of that influence must vary greatly, according to 
character, to capacity, to experience in affairs, to tact in the applica- 
tion of a pressure which is never to be carried to extremes, to patience 
in keeping up the continuity of a multitudinous supervision, and, lastly, 
to close presence at the seat of Government; for in many of its neces- 
sary operations time is the most essential of all elements and the most 
scarce.” * 

The present volume from beginning to end 1s full of proofs of 
Mr. Gladstone’s statement. 


We will now proceed to comment on the chief sayings and 
doings of the Prince, which are recorded in this volume. It 
opens with the year 1857—a year memorable for many events, 
one of the earliest of which was the defeat of Lord Palmerston’s 
Government on Mr. Cobden’s resolution—as to the affair of the 
lorcha Avvow—the Dissolution of Parliament and the con- 
sequent General Election, when Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright,and Mr. 
Milner Gibson, and many of the Peelites lost their seats. The 
Prince, writing to the Duchess Dowager of Coburg, says :— 

“Our elections will be over this week, the Ministry have gained 
twenty-four counties and twenty towns, and the apostles of peace 
have been turned out by the people neck and crop. Not because the 
people do not love peace and are not greedy of money [These last 
words are significant, the Prince writing privately to another foreigner 
cannot resist the opportunity of a sneer at the people of the country, 
which had adopted him], but because they love their own import- 
ance and their own honour, and will not submit to be tyrannised over 
by the peace-at-any-price people.”’t 

This is equally inaccurate and unjust. The resolution which 
brought about the dissolution did not deny that England 
might have cause of complaint against China for non-fulfilment 
of treaty obligations, it merely affirmed that the papers laid on 
the table failed to establish satisfactory grounds for the violent 
measures resorted to in the affair of the Arrow, and resolved that 
a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the state of our 
commercial relations with China. 

Those who are well informed on the opinions of Mr. Cobden, 
Mr. Bright, and Mr. Gibson, will be amused at the Prince apply- 





* “Gleanings,” vol. i. pp. 35, 36, 41, 212. Vide also Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Speech quoted in WEstMINSTER Review, No. CI. 
t “ Life,” vol. iv. p. 26. 
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ing to them the irrational and vulgar phrase of “ peace-at-any- 
price people,” but the resolution, though drawn up by Mr. Milner 
Gibson and moved by Mr. Cobden, was supported by the 
ay J speeches and votes of men to whom this slang term could in no 
.’ Hf sense be applied. These were—Lord John Russell, Sir E. B. 
Lytton, Mr. S. Warren, Mr. Whiteside, Sir James Graham, Sir 
to | R. Phillimore, Sir Frederick Thesiger, Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
a- Sir Roundell Palmer, Mr. Henley, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. 
ce | Disraeli. In fact, as has been well said, by the whole character 
y, | and oratorical power of the House, save what was possessed by 
s- | Ministerialist office-holders and office-seekers.* 
st The same letter contains also the first of many intimations 
scattered through this volume, that the Prince’s health was even 
of @ then declining. “I get on pretty well in spite of a weak stomach, 
with which I came into the world, and which I shall take with 
d J me to my grave.”+ 
It Much of the Prince’s energy this year was given to the counter- 
s, § acting the plots, real or imaginary, of Russia to undermine the 
’s J Anglo-French Alliance. The only overt act that could be laid 
e — hold of was the visit to Paris of him, whom Lord Clarendon 
called “that extremely well veneered-gentleman, the Grand 
Duke Constantine,” but of whom the Prince, in a letter to the 
Emperor of the French to which we shall again refer, said : 
“For him Holy Russia, its beliefs, its prejudices, its errors and its 


d faults, the Paganism of its religion, the barbarism of its populations, 
€ — are objects of the most profound veneration. He adores them with a 
e 
t 


ip- 





blind and ardent faith. In a word, he appeared to me, in all the con- 

versations which I had with him, so profoundly Oriental in all his 
' & views and aspirations, that it struck me as impossible to make him 
1 comprehend the ideas and the sentiments of the West, or to get him 
: to appreciate and still less to like them.” 

On occasion of the birth of the Princess Beatrice, the 
Emperor of the French wrote to the Queen a cordial letter of 
congratulation, in which, referring to the approaching visit to 
Paris of the Grand Duke Constantine, he said: 

“T am grieved to see that the English wish to attach a significance 
to this visit which does not belong toit. We are gratified here by the 
good will and courtesy shown to us by Russia, but this in no way 
weakens the interest and the feelings by which we are bound to Eng- 
land.” 

This very reasonable remark gave opportunity to the Prince, 
who, on behalf of the Queen, replied to the Imperial letter to 





* Vide Sir Louis Mallet’s Introductory Essay to “The Political Writings 


of Richard Cobden.” London: W. Ridgway. 1878. 
+ “Life,” vol. iv. p. 26. 
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improve the occasion by addressing to the Emperor a lecture in 
the very style and spirit of a German professor. We can quote 
only its principal argument. 

“In the present case what renders the English public and press 
more sensitive is the fact that, possessing as they do great political 
knowledge and experience, they probe to their foundation the bases of 
our alliance; they study the causes which render it so desirable, and 
so work with all the greater ardour to preserve it. Now they find 
that this alliance is based upon the two nations being on the same 
level of civilization, upon a mutual desire to develop as much as 
possible sciences, arts, letters, commerce, &c. &c., upon our close 
vicinity to each other, which makes a good understanding necessary, 
and upon the well-being and the happiness of the two countries, 
which are bound so intimately together. 

“Tf, on the other hand, they ask what might be the basis of an 
alliance with Russia, they find that there is a complete dissimilitude of 
views, of feelings, and of ideas; that in the eyes of Russia Western 
civilization, far from having any title to be encouraged, is the enemy 
that ought, above all others, to be resisted; and that there exists 
between the two such an absence of mutual interests that in truth if 
the one ceased to exist the other would scarcely be affected. Thus 
they conclude that, notwithstanding these fundamental differences, the 
Russian alliance is desired or sought for, this alliance can have for its 
basis nothing but an external and purely political motive. Imme- 
diately all Europe sets to work to reflect, and asks itself what this 
motive is; confidence is shaken ; England naturally is the first to take 
the alarm which is soon shared equally by the rest of the world. The 
Queen and myself personally are convinced your Majesty has no 
intention of this kind, as, so far as we are concerned, the fresh assur- 
ances on this subject which your Majesty has been pleased to give in 
your last letter were superfluous.”* 


The Emperor’s reply was equally calm and statesmanlike. 


“Your reflections (he wrote to the Prince) appear to me most just, 
but I answer them by this simple remark, when one is following a plain 
straightforward course, when without making advances one is simply 
meeting civilities with civilities (de bons procédés par procédés équi- 
valents), why disgust oneself about the mistakes of public opinion? 
And, besides, how are they to be prevented, if they exist, although one’s 
conduct gives no kind of warrant for them.” 


“This,” says Mr. Martin, “ was no doubt written inall sincerity.” 
We agree with Mr. Martin, but it is plain that from this time the 
Emperor and his policy were the objects of the ever-increasing 
jealousy and suspicion of the Queen and Prince. 


This spring of 1857 saw the fina! departure from England of 





* * Life,” vol. iv. pp. 26-33. 
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Baron Stockmar, who announced to King Leopold that he should 
this year be seventy, and “that he was no longer equal, mentally 
or physically, to perform the laborious and exhausting office of 
a paternal friend and trusted confessor. I must say good-bye, he 
adds, and this time for ever.”* 

He accordingly departed, but as Mr. Martin says, “ however 
unfit he might think himself, Baron Stockmar was nevertheless to 
be to the last the Prince’s paternal friend and trusted confessor.” 
This is true, unless, indeed, it be not more accurate to say that he 
was rather the Prince’s director than his confessor. Be that as 
it may, both offices are as unknown, indeed repugnant, to the 
British Constitution as is that of “Permanent Irresponsible 
Minister.” 

We only notice the Prince’s complaint that, during the few 
days the Court were in London this spring, “he was almost done 
to death with questions and stupid details for the season (all 
crammed into so short a space), for levees, drawing-rooms, the 
christening, balls and concerts, the Crystal Palace festival, royal 
visits, Bertie’s Continental tour, &c.”+ for the purpose of observing 
that it shows that the activity of his mind and his growing love 
of personal interference in everything almost amounted to a 
disease. Surely, there were around him officials who could have 
arranged those “ stupid details” without the Prince being “ almost 
done to death about them.” 

This season was a more than usually busy one for the Prince, 
who, amidst his many engagements, found at least one more 
congenial to him than the “stupid details,” of which he complained. 
He presided over the first meeting of the Educational Conference 
of 1857, the main object of which was to consider what means 
could be devised to induce the poorer classes to keep their 
children at school a sufficient time to give them a chance of real 
education. “Political and theological antagonisms” the Prince 
wrote to Stockmar, “ make the subject an extremely ticklish one. 
. One’s nervous system, therefore, has something to 
endure.” In fact, as the Prince, in his Address stated, “he 
should have thought it inconsistent with the position which he 
occupied and with the duty which he owed to the Queen and 
the country at large “to take the chair at the conference” if the 
conflicting views of those who favoured State schools, or 
voluntary schools, where the instruction should be purely secular, 
or those where religious instruction was the basis of the educa- 
tion, were to have been discussed at the Conference.” The 
necessity of neutrality on these questions justifies Stockmar’s 





* « Life,” vol. iv. pp. 40-41. + Ibid., p. 56. 
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opinion of the Conference in which those who remember its 
proceedings wil! concur that in “ dealing with a difficult subject, 
for the practical solution of which no measures could be proposed 
or set in motion, the Conference, according to his (Stockmar’s) 
notions, could have no result beyond furnishing a sound view of 
the state of the case, and pave the way to its being dealt with 
hereafter.” We have space for one extract only from the Prince's 
Address, and we select it not only as another illustration of the 
Prince’s ability as a social reformer, but because it points out a 
difficulty to which some of the more zealous friends of com- 
pulsory education do not, we think, give sufficient weight. To 
the lethargy and indifference of parents as to the duty of 
educating their children much of the evil the Conference wished 
to remedy is to be ascribed, but much also is due to several 
economical conditions of an intricate and difficult kind. The 
lethargy and indifference of parents might in time be overcome ; 
but to give the Prince’s own words :— 


“The other root of the evil is a more delicate question and will 
require the nicest care in handling, for there you cut into the very quick 
of the working man’s condition. His children are not only his offspring, 
to be reared for a future independent position, but they constitute part 
of his productive power, and work with him for the staff of life, the 
daughters are especially the handmaids of the house, the assistants of 
the mother, the nurses of the younger children, the aged and the sick.”* 


This is the true statement of the difficulty which can only be 
appreciated by those who live in our country parishes, and it is 
one of which up to the present time social science seems unable 
to find a solution. 

At this time the Prince had a full and interesting interview 
with M. De Tocqueville, whose panegyric on the Prince,contained 
in a letter to the late Lady Theresa Louis, we cannot forbear to 
transcribe. 


“Je ne saurai vous dire (surtout dans un postcriptum) combien 
j'ai été frappé et charmé de la justesse de son esprit. J’ai rarement 
rencontré un homme aussi distingué, et n’ai jamais approché d’un Prince 
qui m’a paru, 4 tout prendre, aussi remarquable, et j’ai pu lui dire sans 
flatterie, en le quittant; qui parmi toutes les choses dignes de souvenir 
que je venais de voir en Angleterre, celle qui m’avait le plus frappé 
était la conversation que nous venions d’avoir. Vous étes heureux de 
trouver un tel homme si prés du tréne.” 


The nature and spirit of the conversation between the Prince 
and the philosopher we gather from a sentence of the Prince's 
letter to Stockmar, sending him the passage above quoted. 





* ‘ Life,” vol. iv. pp. 57-61. 
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“T maintained your views and principles, which have become 
my own.”* 

At the close of the session the Prince devoted himself to the 
more practical object of preventing the rupture of the Anglo- 
French Alliance, which on account of the difficulties which arose 
in carring out the details of the Treaty of Paris, and especially 
the arrangements as to the Danubian Principalities, had lately 
seemed to be imminent. The Emperor of the French, who was 
sincerely desirous of preventing the rupture, proposed a friendly 
visit to the Queen at Osborne, for the purpose of a conference on 
the points in dispute between the Powers. After some slight 
demur on the Queen’s part, the visit took place in August, 1857. 
The official negotiations were, of course, left in the hands of 
Lords Palmerston and Clarendon, who came to Osborne to 
conduct the negotiations with the Emperor and his Ministers, 
M.M. Walewski and Persigny, who accompanied him to 
England. Ultimately a compromise was agreed on, and the 
threatened rupture of the Alliance averted. But although the 
negotiations proper were conducted according to Constitutional 
usage by the Queen’s responsible Ministers, private Conferences 
took place between the Emperor and the Prince with the full 
consent. of Lord Palmerston, who remarked to the Queen, 
“The Prince can say many things which we cannot.” We 
deviate from our narrative for a moment to corroborate 
Lord Palmerston’s opinion by that of Mr. Gladstone, who, 
speaking of the political influence of the Sovereign, says: “ Per- 
sonal and domestic relations with the ruling families abroad 
give openings, in delicate cases, for saying more, and saying it 
at once more gently and more efficaciously, than could be 
ventured in the more formal correspondence and wider contacts 
of Governments.”+ At these conferences the Prince notes in his 
Diary that the Emperorexplained his whole policy, and “I honestly 
gave him my opinion on all points.” The Prince’s memorandum 
of these conversations fills thirteen pages of the volume before 
us, and though interesting, is too long for us to transcribe. 

The chief subject discussed at these conferences was the union 
of the Danubian Principalities, a subject which has lost the 
interest which it had in 1857. On general political questions 
we make the following extracts from the Prince’s memorandum. 

The Prince put to the Emperor the following question, to which 
he says :— 

‘‘T begged he would give me an honest and an open answer. Do you 
really care for the coritinuance of the integrity of the Turkish Empire? 
This is with us a principle for which we have entered into the French 





* “Life,” pp. 69, 70. + “ Gleanings,” vol. i. p. 41. 
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Alliance, for which we have made endless sacrifices in bloodand treasure, 
and which we are determined to maintain with all the energy we possess. 

‘‘' The Emperor said he would be quite honest and open. If I asked 
him as a private individual, he did not care for it, and could not 
muster up any sympathy for such a sorry set as the Turks. [I inter- 
rupted, that I thought as much. But he added—If you ask me as an 
homme politique cést une autre chose. . . Iam, of course, not prepared 
to abandon the original object of our Alliance for which France also 
has made great sacrifices.” 

The Emperor in another conversation regretted how often 
England and France misunderstood each other. 

“T (the Prince) joined in this regret, but thought the circumstances not 
unnatural considering the difference of the nations. Nations had their 
natural history like animals, which must be taken into account, if they are 
to judge of each other correctly, just as a sparrow did not eat meat, and 
an owl could not be expected to live on seeds, so the ruling point with 
France was the point d@honneur which she often placed on matters 
which Englishmen could not understand. On the other hand, Eng- 
land was ruled by interest and principle. The English are slow in 
taking up a line, which must itself be first proved to them to be just 
in principle and for their real interest. When this is done, and the 
line is once taken, they will cling to it with persevering tenacity, and 
no change of Ministers or men will have the slightest influence 
upon it.” 

The announcement, by the Emperor, of an approaching meet- 
ing between him and the Emperor of Russia drew from the Prince 
the following characteristic remarks upon the English Press:— 

“T said, he must not be astonished if our Press should not show 
much reserve on the occasion, for although understanding general 
politics, and the special interests of England very well, and although 
most ably written, it was not written by men conspicuous for les senti- 
ment tres éléves. We then talked at length on the state of France, and 
on French politics. I asked him whether he had read Tocquevilles 
book ‘ L’ancien regime et la Revolution.’ He answered that he had, and 
praised its style, but complained of the difficulty of doing anything, as 
the esprit de la nation was so contrary to any self government, of 
which he gave me some curious and even ludicrous instances. He 
added, however, that what made France weak within, viz., la centralt- 
zation, made her strong without. He preferred the state of England, 
but it could not be imitated in France.” 

The Emperor’s mind was at this time much exercised as to the 
revision of the Map of Europe, and he more than once referred 
to this topic in these conversations with the Prince. “He said 
that he adhered to this conviction that the peace of Europe 
could never be lasting until the Treaties of 1815 were revised, 
but he admitted that he had seen again, that these were muck 
greater difficulties than he had supposed.” 
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This broaching by the Emperor of what Lord Clarendon 
called his “ map-making projects,” drew from the Prince the 
following straightforward and business-like reply :— 

“T said that this was a most delicate question, and so full of danger, 
that it required the greatest care how it was touched. As for myself 
I could not see for the life of me how it was to be done. No one 
would run the risk of resettling the legal status of Europe, without 
great advantages to himself. Now, if everybody was to get great ad- 
vantages to themselves at the expense of the others, they wou!d defend 
themselves to the last.” 


The Prince expatiated “a little on the Holstein question 
which appeared to bore the Emperor as ‘trés complique.” In 
holding this opinion, the Emperor was not solitary. “At one 
time, said Mr, Cobden to a friend, I used to glance through the 
pamphlets on the Schleswig question, but I have grown wiser by 
experience and I never feel safe now until I have put them in 
the fire. I am sure that no friend would send me the nonsense 
that is written on that subject, were I even a clerk in the Foreign 
Office, or a German biblomaniac.”* 

The Prince also ventured to express lis opinion on the danger 
to which the Emperor “exposed himself by not taking a 
Minister with him, when he stayed away from Paris, and then 
treating important and complicated affairs quite by himself. The 
Emperor's habitual indolence is shown in his reply. He answered, 

“He felt this ; but he could not correspond with so many different 
Ministers, and he could not take them all with him. He felt the 
necessity of getting some one to act as his chief Minister, mais ou 
trouver U’'homme.” 

“T agreed in the difficulty, but urged also the necessity of having 
an organ capable of seizing his views and giving them that form which 
would ensure their success. No Monarch had been great without 
having a great Minister.” 


The immediate result of this intercourse between the Emperor 
and the Prince was to revive and deepen the strongly favourable 
impressions made on Louis Napoleon by the Prince at their 
first acquaintance. 

“TI believe (wrote the Emperor to the Queen a few days after his 
return to France) that after passing a few days in your Majesty’s 
society one becomes better; just as when one has learned to appre- 
ciate the various knowledge and the exalted judgment of the Prince, 
one goes away from him more advanced in one’s ideas and more dis- 
posed to do good. Deign, madam, I beseech you to say to him who so 
nobly shares your lot, that I entertain for him the highest esteem, and 
the most unqualified friendship; in saying this, I say how much value 





* “Richard Cobden at Home,” by F. M. E., p. 28. 
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I place upon his cést a dire combien je liens & la sienne. I cannot 
(replied the Queen) contest the favourable opinion which your Majesty 
has formed of my beloved husband, because I know that he deservesit, 
as he has no other ambition than that of doing good and of making 
himself useful where he can. In a position so isolated as ours we can 
find no greater consolation, no support more sure than the sympathy 
and counsel of him or her who is called to share our lot in life, and the 
dear Empress with her generous impulses is your guardian angel, as 
the Prince is my true friend.” 

“You are already aware (wrote Lord Cowley* from Paris to 
Lord Clarendon+) of the high opinion which the Emperor 
entertained of the Prince Consort’s judgment and abilities, and 
this opinion appears, if possible, to have been augmented. I 
cannot doubt that H.R.H. made a deep impression on, and I 
trust will exercise a salutary influence over, the Imperial mind. 
This at all events must be said for the Emperor, that he is open 
to conviction, and that good judgment and sound sense make an 
impression on him. Unfortunately he finds little of the kind to 
consult in this country.” 

The Emperor's letter, and also one equally affectionate from 
the Empress, were sent by the Queen to Lord Palmerston. We 
extract this sentence from his letter to Her Majesty as an 
illustration of the intrinsic good nature and generosity of his 
character,t for he certainly had been hardly dealt with both by 
the Queen and the Prince. 

“The fact is, that nobody can come into personal intercourse with 
the Queen and Prince without being impressed with the same senti- 
ments which these letters convey.§ 

The pleasing impression made on our Royal family at the first 
visit of their Imperial guests was deepened by their second. 

“ Nothing (wrote the Queen to her uncle, King Leopold) could be 
more amiable, kind, pleasant than both Majesties were. They are 
most agreeable guests, and as for her we are all in love with her, and 
wish you knew her. . . . Albert, who is seldom much pleased with 
ladies or princesses, is very fond of her, and her great ally.”|| 

Another of the great events of 1857 was the outbreak of the 
Indian Mutiny, the story of which Mr. Martin tells at length ; 
but we must confine ourselves to the Prince’s own part in 
relation to it. He was soon dissatisfied with the action of the 
Ministry in their dealing with this rebellion. So early after the 
arrival of the news of the outbreak as the 20th July, the Prince 





* Then our Ambassador in Paris. + Then Foreign Secretary. 
t “After all Palmerston was a very generous enemy,” were among the last 
words uttered by Richard Cobden. 
§ “ Life,” vol. iv. c. 79, pp. 93-114. || Ibid., p. 95. 
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wrote to Stockmar: “Our Ministry is by no means up to the mark ; 
as little as it was in the last war; and after that experience, still 
more to blame,”* a remark in which no unprejudiced reader of Mr. 
Martin’s narrative will concur. And a few days after the Prince 
wrote to the Crown Prince of Prussia:f “The English public 
is calm and composed, the Ministry too calm for my notion, and 
therefore we are constantly digging our spears into their sides.” 
This operation of the “joint digging of the spears” was carried 
on so persistently and with such spirit that at length—as it 
appears from Lord Palmerston’s letter we are about to quote—it 
ended in the Queen—no doubt at the instigation of her Perma- 
nent Minister—taking the unprecedented step of telling her Prime 
Minister what on a certain unspecified occasion she would, had 
she filled his place, have said in the House of Commons, and 
therefore by insinuation complaining that he had not said it, and 
blaming him inasmuch as he had not so spoken. This was too 
much even for the much-enduring Palmerston, and he replied to 
the Queen in a characteristic letter, which, although it does not 
relate to the Prince, we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of 
transcribing. The many who still remember Lord Palmerston’s 
later years in the House of Commons will, on reading this letter, 
recall the tone and manner of the replies in which he used good- 
naturedly to banter a troublesome opponent or get rid of an 
awkward subject. 

“Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has had the honour to receive your Majesty’s communication of 
yesterday, stating what your Majesty would have said if your Majesty 
had been in the House of Commons. 

“Viscount Palmerston may perhaps be permitted to take the 
liberty of saying that it is fortunate for those from whose opinions 
your Majesty differs that your Majesty is not in the House of Com- 
mons, for they would have had to encounter a formidable antagonist in 
argument; although, on the other hand, those whose opinions your 
Majesty approves would have had the support of a powerful ally in 
debate. But with regard to the arrangements in connection with the 
state of affairs in India, Viscount Palmerston can assure your Majesty 
that the Government are taking, and will not fail to continue to take, 
every measure which may appear well adapted to the emergency; but 
measures are sometimes best calculated to succeed which follow each 
other step by step.”§ 


There can be no doubt that Lord Palmerston’s generous 


forgetfulness of the events of 1851-52, was not met by the Queen 
and the Prince in the same spirit. Mr. M‘Carthy well describes 





* “Life,” p. 84. + Now the Emperor of Germany. t “ Life,” vol. iv p, 88. 
§ Ibid., p. 78. 
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the relation between the Queen and the Prince on the one hand 
and the Premier on the other. “That the feeling of the Queen 
and the Prince had long been against him (Lord Palmerston) 
can hardly admit of dispute. Prince Albert seems not to have 
taken any pains to conceal his dislike and distrust of Palmer- 
ston.”* From his “confessor” he certainly did not. “ Palmerston 
(he wrote to Stockmar) is once more possessed by all his juvenile 
levity. It is the misfortune of all speakers in large assemblies, 
that because fluency and a certain patriotic tone produce great 
effect there, and gain great applause, nay, even political influence, 
they imagine they have mastered the essentials of actual fact; 
which, however, give themselves no concern about mere talk. 
The French Convention and the Paulus Kirkef are the latest and 
most striking illustrations. I cannot sit quietly and see such 
things.”{ It did not occur to the self-satisfied man of 38 who 
wrote this, that the man of 73 whom he treats thus lightly had 
had 35 years more experience than his critic, and that out 
of his 73 years 51 years had been uninterruptedly passed in the 
practical work of political life. 

No two men vould be more unequally yoked together in public 
life than the Prince and Lord Palmerston, in whom, as was said 
at the time of the formation of his first Ministry in 1854, “ the 
nation, guided by an unerring instinct reposed its confidence at a 
time when no one seemed left to confide in.”§ In addition to 
the radical and insuperable differences of the Prince being a 
Foreigner and the Minister an Englishman of Englishmen, 
there were other differences, and even incompatibilities between 
them which are graphically sketched by Mr. M‘Carthy. 

“Even his (the Prince’s) liberalism, undoubtedly a deep and 
genuine conviction, did not lead him to make much allowance for any 
disturbing impulses. His orderly intellectual nature, with little of 
fire or passion was prone to estimate everything by the manner in 
which it stood the test of logical argument. He could understand 
arguing against a bad system better than he could understand the risk 
of making things worse by resisting it. Some of the published 
memoranda or other writings of Prince Albert are full of a curious 
interest as showing the way in which a calm, intellectual, and earnest 
man could approach some of the burning questions of the day with 
the belief apparently that the great antagonisms of systems and of 
opposing national forces could be argued into moderation and per- 
suaded into compromise. . . . . The influence of Prince Albert 





* “ History oi Our Own Times,” vol. ii. p. 156 





+ Note by the author of the “Life,” “ Where the Sittings of the National 
German Parliament were held in 1848-9.” ¢ “Life,” vol. iv. p. 125. 
§ “Annual Summaries for a Quarter of a Century,” reprinted from the Zimes, 
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would therefore be something very different from the impulses and 
desires of Lord Palmerston. It is hardly to be doubted that Palmerston 
sometimes acted upon this conviction. He thought he understood better 
than others not only the tendencies of events in foreign politics, but 
also the tendencies of English public opinion with regard to them. 
He well knew that so long as he had public opinion with him no 
influence could long prevail against him. His knowledge of English 
public opinion was something like an instinct. It could always 
be trusted. . . . . He was, it seems almost needless to say, an 
incomparably better judge of the direction English sentiment was 
likely to take than the most acute foreigner put in such a place as 
Prince Albert’s could possibly hope to be again. 

‘“‘Lord Palmerston was rapid in forming his judgments as in all his 
proceedings, and when once he had made up his mind was impatient 
of anything which seemed to him superfluous. Prince Albert was slow, 
deliberative, reflective, and methodical. Lord Palmerston was always 
sure he was right in every judgment he formed, even if it were 
adopted on the spur of the moment; Prince Albert loved reconsidera- 
tion and was open to new argument and late conviction.”* 


It was not to be expected that two such men could act 
together without the relations becoming often and _ highly 
strained. That no public rupture ever took place between them 
may be accounted for on a similar principle to that on which 
Lord Palmerston justified his reticence at the time of his dis- 
missal, in 1851: that a personal quarrel between a Minister and 
his Sovereign is “a step which no subject ought to take if he 
ean possibly avoid it; for the result of such a course must be 
either fatal to him or injurious to the country. If he should 
prove to be in the wrong he would be irretrievably condemned ; 
if the Sovereign should be proved to be in the wrong, the 
Monarchy would suffer.”+ 

Tn consequence of the necessity for passing an Act of Indemnity 
to the Ministers for their action in reference to the financial 
erisis of 1857, the Session of Parliament was opened on the 3rd 
December, and on the 17th December, Lord Palmerston laid 
before the Queen the heads of the plan for the future Govern- 
ment of India, by its transfer from the East India Company to the 
Crown. “In framing the measure, which was subsequently sub- 
mitted to Parliament, Lord Palmerston (we are told) courted the 
opinion of the Prince on many points of detail, and he was not 
backward in acknowledging the advantage which it derived from 
the Prince’s suggestions.” t 

At the close of 1857 and the opening of 1858, the Prince was 
engaged in the preparations for the marriage of the Princess 











* “ History of Our Own Times,” vol. ii. pp. 128-80. — t-Ibid., p. 136. 
< “ Life,” vol. iv. p. 146. 
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Royal with Prince Frederick William of Prussia. “The last 
year,” he wrote to the Dowager Duchess of Coburg, “has again 
brought so much trouble that one is quite glad to leave it 
behind. The new year begins for us with the separation from 
a beloved daughter which wili be especially painful to me. I do 
not, however, let any hint of this be seen, and I rejoice for her 
in the prospect of a happy future.” 

The view, we may here remark, which this volume gives of 
the relations between the Prince and his eldest daughter, more 
than anything we have seen, increases our admiration alike of 
his amiable disposition and his moral excellence. 

The Prince’s love of meddling with what he himself called 
“stupid details,” is again shown in this letter, from which 
we have just quoted: “ We have innumerable visitors (he writes) 
for the wedding, and to find room for them all in a very limited 
palace will be a real feat of dexterity. If I succeed in doing 
this, I may take a professional tour as a conjuror, for the count- 
less bouquets from Herr Dobler’s hat are not more remarkable 
than the Princes without number in Buckingham Palace.”* 

The troubles which arose out of the attempt of Orsini on the 
life of the Emperor of the French began a few days before the 
25th January, 1858, the day fixed for the marriage of the Prin- 
cess Royal. The details of the wedding and the events which 
accompanied it are given from the Queen’s Diary with a fullness 
which we confess astonishes us. We must, however, pass them 
over, and confine ourselves to the Prince and his proceedings. 
To Baron Stockmar, who “had a large share” in bringing about 
the marriage, the Prince wrote on the wedding day: 


“Tt is just 18 years since you subscribed my marriage contract, and 
were present at the same Chapel Royal on my union with Victoria. 
Uncle Leopold, whom you now forty years ago accompanied to London 
on the occasion of his marriage, will with myself be one of the bride’s- 
supporters. These reminiscences must excite a special feeling within you 
to-day, with which I hope is coupled the conviction that we all grate- 
fully revere in you a dear friend and wise counsellor. Your son will 
accompany Vicky; my brother, who was my bridegroom’s man will be 
present. We shall all miss you. Our festivities and visits, which 
have almost knocked me up, have gone off extremely well, and without 
the smallest hitch. The Prussians seem to be greatly pleased and to 
have a high opinion of England. Bridegroom and bride are greatly 
moved, the interest shown by the public is lively and cordial. ... . 
4p.M., the ceremony is over. It was very solemn, all well . . . . God’s 
blessing be upon the young people, do you say Amen.”f 





* “ Life,” p. 150. Tt Ibid., p. 165. 
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A few days later the Prince wrote to the Dowager Duchess of 
Coburg: 


“T am now a real father-in-law, our child a real wife. That this 
looks somewhat strange to us you will comprehend; not less you will 
feel that the separation for ever of our dear daughter from the family 
circle makes a frightful gap in our hearts. I do not trust myself to 
think of Tuesday, on which day we are to lose her.”* 


The account of the Princess’s departure with her husband is 
given with the same fullness of detail from the Queen’s Diary. 
The day after, the Prince wrote to her: 


“ My heart was very full when yesterday you leaned your forehead 
on my breast to give free vent to your tears. I am not of a demon- 
strative nature, and therefore you can hardly know how dear you have 
always been to me, and what a void you have left behind in my heart; 
yet not in my heart for there assuredly you will abide henceforth, as till 
now you have done, but in my daily lite which is evermore reminding 
my heart of your absence.”f 


And, again, a few days later— 


“Thank God everything goes on apparently to a wish and you seem 
to gain golden opinions in your favour; which naturally gives us 
extreme pleasure both because we love you, and because this touches 
our parental pride. But what has given us most pleasure of all was 
the letter so overflowing with affection which you wrote while yet on 
board the yacht. 

“Poor child! well did I feel the bitterness of your sorrow, and would 
so fain have smothered it. 

“Throughout all this agitated, serious, and very trying time (wrote 
the Prince to Stockmar) the good child (the Princess) has behaved 
quite admirably, and to the mingled admiration and surprise of every 
one. She was so natural, so child-like, so dignified and firm in her 
whole bearing and demeanour, that one might well believe in a higher 
inspiration. Of the touching enthusiasm and sympathy of all ranks of 
the people you can form no conception. Down to the humblest cottage 
the marriage has been regarded as a family affair.” 


We regret that we cannot afford to give further extracts from 
the Prince’s letters to his daughter at this time. The corre- 
spondence of the Prince (says Mr. Martin) with such a child 
could be of no ordinary kind. All that thought and experience, 
prompted by the deepest affection, could suggest, were sure to be 
placed at her service (p. 175). The Prince, at the first, con- 
tinued his supervision of her studies, and as a fit study for her 
hew position gave to her for translation a pamphlet called “Karl 
August und die Deutsche Politik.” The Princess performed this 





* “Life,” p. 166. + Ibid., p. 169. t Ibid., 171. 
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task so much to her father’s satisfaction, that he sent the transla- 
tion to Lord Clarendon, who, in acknowledging its receipt, 
wrote: 

“The fact of its being translated by the Princess Royal made 
me suspend all other occupation in order to read it, which I have 
done with peculiar interest, for I felt all the time that being engaged 
in works which convey knowledge and stimuiate inquiry and demand 
reflection has, under the guidance of your Royal Highness, made the 
Princess what she is. Her manner which charms everybody would 
not be what it is, if it were not the reflection of a highly-cultivated 
intellect, which with a well-trained imagination leads to the saying and 
doing of right things in right places.”* 

The Houses reassembled, and at once proceeded to deal with 
the subject of the Government of India. The Ministerial 
measure was met with strong opposition by the Conservatives ; 
but they were defeated by a majority of 145 votes. In conse- 
quence of the representations of the French Government as to 
the conspiracy against the Emperor, which had been hatched in 
England, the Ministry introduced a Bill to Amend the Laws 
relating to Conspiracy to Murder. The first reading of the Bill 
was carried by a majority of 200 votes. On the second read- 
ing, however, Mr. Milner Gibson moved as an amendment a 
resolution which expressed regret that the Government, before 
inviting the House to amend the laws of conspiracy, had not felt 
it to be their duty to answer a somewhat haughty and overbear- 
ing despatch of Count Walewski in reference to the Orsini affair. 
On a division, in which no less than 459 members voted, the 
amendment was carried by 19 votes, and the Palmerston Govern- 
ment was at an end. The Premier contributed not a little to 
his own fall by his speech in reply to Mr. Gibson, which was 
marked by over-confidence in his own success, and by its haughty 
and even contemptuous treatment of Mr. Gibson, who listened 
to the Premier with calm indifference, and to quote Lord 
Palmerston’s own words, in reference to himself and Lord 
Russell, soon had his “tit for tat” with the Premier. 

Of these events the Prince thus wrote to Stockmar : 

‘“‘ Here we are in the middle of a Ministerial crisis, and of a bad state 
of matters in politics. Lord Palmerston, who only two days ago had 
still a majority has been hit on the same question. For this we have 
to thank the heedless men of Louis Napoleon, who ought to have known 
better than to suffer England to be insulted by his Lieutenants. The 





* “Life,” p. 174. 

+ At the General Election of 1857, Mr. Gibson and Mr. Bright lost their 
seats for Manchester, and Mr. Cobden was defeated at Huddersfield, in both 
cases through Ministerial intrigues. Mr. Bright was elected for Birmingham 
in the summer of 1857, and Mr. Gibson for Ashton in December following. 
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excitement in the country is tremendous, and at this moment Lord 
Palmerston is the most unpopular of men. It is quite ludicrous to 
hear his old worshippers talk of him. In the Lower House they 
would scarcely let him open his mouth, but regularly hooted him 
down.* The motion on which Radicals, Peelites, and Tories were able 
to unite against the Ministry, was framed with extreme dexterity by 
Lord John in concert with Sir James Graham, and given to Milner 
Gibson to fire off.” 

Here the Prince was wrongly informed. Within forty-eight 
hours of the division on his amendment Mr. Gibson stated to a 
friend that it was his own composition, and it has the internal 
evidence of being worded in his own style. 

“ Victoria (continues the Prince) has entrueted Lord Derby with the 
formation of a new Ministry The Peelites and Lord Grey 
have refused to join, him and declined office. Thus, we have a repe- 
tition of the old patriotic spirit (?), and no prospect of getting a stable 
Ministry. Lord Elienborough is a new inauspicious element in the 
Derby Administration. He wishes for himself India or the War Depart- 

What did Lord Palmerston immense harm was the 
appointment of Lord Clanricarde as Privy Seal.” + 


The sneer at some distinguished politicians conveyed by the note 
of interrogation in this letter shows the Prince’s ignorance of the 
practical working of English Parliamentary and political life. 
Tories, Peelites, and Radicals could honourably and conscien- 
tiously join in expressing disapproval of the conduct of the Palmer- 
ston Ministry in reference to the Orsini affair, and equally honour- 
ably and conscientiously decline to join a Ministry whose leaders 
had “ pronounced violently” against the annexation to the Crown of 
the Government of India which had been approved by a majority 
of the House of Commons, and whose views on Reform, which it 
was then admitted must be soon dealt with, were unknown. 
The Second Derby Government was now formed, of which the 
Prince wrote to Stockmar: “It is somewhat better than the last, 
viz., his last, but whether it can stand, ‘the gods only know.’” 
The new Ministry, in spite of their opposition to the Indian 
policy of their predecessors, felt compelled to propose immediate 
legislation on the question, and accordingly introduced a Bill of 
their own. This measure, for which Lord Ellenborough, who 
had taken the Indian Department, was responsible, contained a 
proposal which was opposed equally by the Queen, the Prince, 





* Mr. Evelyn Ashley in his “ Life of Lord Palmerston,” admits “ that his 
manner had become more brusque and dictatorial than was altogether pleasing 
to the Members,” quoted by Mr. Martin, vol. iv. p. 189. 

+ Ibid., p. 492. “It will take the appointment of a great many Low 
Church Bishops to enable the Government to get over the appointment of 
Clanricarde,” was Sir James Graham’s comment on hearing of it. 
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Mr. Roebuck, and Mr. Bright. With the characteristic plain- 
ness of speech common to both these eminent men, Mr. Roebuck 
called it “asham,” and Mr. Bright said it savoured of “what 
was generally called clap-trap.” 

This proposal was that of a Council for the Government of 
India, five members were to be elected. London, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Belfast, were each to have the power of elect- 
ing one. The Prince’s objection to it will be found stated at p. 201, 
but the interest of the subject is gone by. We refer to the pro- 
posal only because of the singular combination of political thinkers 
who opposed it, and because it further illustrates Mr. M‘Carthy’s 
remark that there was greater sympathy between the Prince 
and the Radicals than between the Prince and either the Whigs 
or the Conservatives. At this time the Prince wrote to Stockmar: 


“‘T never remember to have had so much to do as I have had lately. 
The change of Government, the India Bill, the French difficulties, the 
Educational requirements, &c. &c., have especially contributed to this. 
With France matters have once more been put upon a good footing. 
Her ruler, however, required a lesson.”* 


This and similar complaints or statements in this volume force 
on us the conviction that had the Prince concentrated his 


energies on fewer objects, and not diffused it so widely, his 
influence would certainly have been on the whole more effective 
and his life probably longer. It was not on political subjects 
only that the Prince unbosomed himself to his “confessor.” 
He kept him informed on the most trivial subjects connected 
with the domestic life of the Palace. He tells him that at the 
Prince of Wales’s examination before confirmation— 


“Wellesley prolonged it a full hour and Bertie acquitted himself 
extremely well. To-day we take the Sacrament with him, that when 
he returns to London he is to take up his residence at the White 
Lodge, in Richmond Park, so as to be away from the world, and devote 
himself exclusively to study and prepare for a military examination. 
As to Vicky (the Princess Royal), 1 think I shall best give youa 
glimpse into her state of mind by sending you a copy of her last letter 
to her mother. Unquestionably she will turn out a very distinguished 
character, whom Prussia will have cause to bless. I write to her 
every Wednesday by the courier, and every Monday receive a letter 
from her by the same channel. We discourse in this way on general 
topics, whilst she writes to her mother almost daily, frequently twice a 
day, and gives the details of her life. Little Beatrice is an extremely 
attractive, pretty, intelligent child, indeed the most amusing baby we 
have had.”t 





* “ Life,” p. 204. T Ibid., pp. 206, 7. 
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To his sympathising “confessor” he reveals his rooted distaste 
for Parliamentary Governments and a Free Press. 


“The Ministers obviously came to a private understanding with 
Lord John. The object of the maneuvre possibly was merely to take 
the reins out of Lord Palmerston’s hands. The Radicals still entertain 
a bitter hatred towards Lord Palmerston. Meanwhile a weak Govern- 
ment leads as it always does, to a further weakening of the power of 
Governments which again leads to the advantage of the Press.”* 


From one of the Prince’s letters to the Princess Royal we 
extract the following passage, which Mr. Martin truly says is full 
of calm practical wisdom :— 


“T am delighted to see by your letter of the 24th, that you deli 
berate gravely upon your budget, and I will be most happy to look 
through it, if you send it to me; this is the only way to have a clear 
idea to one’s self of what one has, spends, and ought tospend. As this 
is a business of which I have had long and frequent experience, I will 
give you one rule for your guidance in it—viz., to set apart a consider- 
able balance pour limprévu. This gentleman is the costliest of guests 
in life, and we shall look very blank if we have nothing to set before 
him. ‘Therefore, keep a large margin upon which you can draw for 
all that cannot be calculated before hand, and reduce all the expenses 
capable of previous estimate, courageously so low as to obtain for 
yourself a considerable margin. Fate, accident, time, and the world 
care very little for a previous estimate, but ask for their due with rude 
impetuosity. Later retrenchments to meet them do not answer, 
because the demands of ordinary life have shaped themselves a good 
deal according to the estimates, and have thus acquired a legitimate 
power.” 

To Stockmar the Prince writes again in May, 1858: “ Bertie 
is at Richmond for the sake of study. His entowrage and the 
system are complete.”{ The entowrage and the system were 
highly, though not exclusively, military. Had the Prince lived 
and carried out the system pursued with his sons to the extent 
he would have liked, which, perhaps, he would have found not so 
easy as he anticipated, the habits of the English Royal Family 
and of the Court would have resembled those of the Prussian 
—which Sir James Clark, who, later in the year accompanied 
our Royal Family to Germany, thus describes :— 

“None of the Royal Family or princely class ever appear out of the 
stiff military dress. In all places and situations you meet military. 
. . . . The upper classes seem to think of nothing but military matters. 
This is very sad.”§ 





*« Life,” p.217. fIbid,p.218. + Ibid. p, 219. 
No From “Sir James Clark’s Diary,” quoted by Mr. Martin, vol. iv. pp. 289-90. 
otes. 
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For the stability of our English Monarchy—which every 


sensible man wishes to see maintained and handed down to 
future generations unimpaired—we think it fortunate, that in 
the case of the Heir Apparent, this system did not produce its 
possible effects. The thoroughly English character and genial 
manner of the Prince of Wales, his love of all English sports, 
and his selection for the early training of his sons in the Navy, 
ever the most popular of the two Services, joined to both the 
inclination and the ability to use his high position and influence 
for higher and better things—witness his chairmanship of the 
British Commission at the late Paris Exhibition, and his more 
recent speeches, are invaluable safeguards of the Monarchy. Far 
different might, probably would have been, the prospects of its 
stability, if his tone of thought and line of action had been those 
of a Prussian martinet, thinking only of military matters. 

The Ministerial measure for the Government of India had 
made by June, 1858, such progress in the House of Commons 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Disraeli) wrote to 
the Queen that it might be considered safe. Although it is a 
deviation from the line we laid down for ourselves, we must 
extract from this letter a passage most characteristic of the 
writer. It reminds us of Mephistopheles whispering in the ear 
of Marguerite, and it throws light on the origin of the much- 
disputed measure of the present Government, as to the assump- 
tion by the Queen in India of the Imperial title. 

“Tt is, the Chancellor of the Exchequer really thinks, a wise and 
well-digested measure, ripe with the experience of the last five months 
of discussion : but it is only the anti-chamber of an Imperial Palace, and 
your Majesty would do well to deign to consider the steps which are 
now necessary to influence the opinions and affect the imaginations of 
the Indian populations. The name of your Majesty ought to be im- 
pressed upon their native life.”* 


In this same month of June the Prince paid a flying visit to 
his daughter in her new home. “I have been much gratified— 
he writes to Stockmar, “by my visit here ; the harmony between 
the young couple is perfect.” The mysterious and vacillating 
policy of the Emperor of the French, at this time again im- 
perilled the Anglo-French Alliance, and as a remedy for the evil, 
another interview between the two Sovereigns was suggested. 
“T feel confident (wrote Lord Cowley to Lord Malmesburyt) 
that nothing does the Emperor so much moral good as seeing 
the Queen and Prince. His confidence in the judgment of His 
Royal Highness is unbounded.”{ It was accordingly arranged 





*« Life,” p. 233. + Then Foreign Secretary. t “ Life,” vol. iv. p. 251 
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that the Queen with the Prince should visit the Emperor at 
Cherbourg, where a great naval display was then in comtem- 
plation. The visit took place in August of that year. It was on 
this occasion that the sensitive nerves of Mr. Roebuck received 
such an alarming shock. Speaking to his constituents at 
Sheffield shortly afterwards, when he bestowed on himself the 
nickname of “ Tearem, the watch-dog,” he spoke of “ the horror 
and alarm with which he had seen his (the Emperor’s) perjured 
lips touch her (the Queen’s) hallowed cheek.” The Prince was 
not without a portion of the watch-dog spirit; when he saw the 
new works at Cherbourg and the French Fleet, he and the 
Queen called the attention of Lord Malmesbury and Sir John 
Pakington to the “necessity of strengthening our munitions of 
war, as Cherbourg must become a very great peril to. us.” 
Owing to the ill-feeling at this time existing between the two coun- 
tries, this interview—the last between these illustrious persons— 
was not without its embarrassments. “The Emperor (notes the 
Prince in his Diary) looked ill, he is out of humour at all that is 
said about him in England.” At adinner given by the Emperor 
to the Queen and Prince on board the Bretagne, both host 
and guest were much embarrassed, by having in this state of 
international feeling to make speeches on the subject of the 
Alliance. The Emperor during his speech “changed colour,” 
the Prince in his reply “ once hesitated.” Nor were the wives 
of the orators exempt from the tremors to which on such 
occasions the wives of less illustrious speakers are subject. “I 
(writes the Queen) sat shaking with my eyes cloue’s sur le table. 
The Empress also was very nervous. I shook so I could not 
drink my cup of coffee.” The Emperor in his speech was at 
pains to express in the strongest terms his unaltered devotion 
to the English Alliance. The Prince, speaking for the Queen, 
skilfully caught up the tone of the Emperor's speech. 

“You are aware, he said, thata good understanding between the two 
countries is the constant object of the Queen’s desires as it is of yours. 
She is, therefore, doubly happy to have the opportunity by her 
presence here at this time of joining with your endeavour to knit as 
closely as possible the bonds of friendship between the two nations. 
This friendship is at the root of the prosperity of both, and the blessing 
of Heaven will not be denied it. 

“This over (continues the Queen), we got up, and the Emperor in 
the cabin shook Albert by the hand, and we all talked of the terrible 
‘emotion’ we had undergone. The interviews, writes the Prince in 
his Journal, must have done good, though I am conscious of a change 
in the Emperor.”* 





* “Life,” pp. 263-275. 
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The alarm, wisely or unwisely felt by the country at the naval 
demonstration at Cherbourg was shared by the Prince. “The 
war preparations in the French Marine (he wrote to the 
Duchess of Kent) are immense! Ours despicable! Our 
Ministers use fine phrases, but they do nothing. My blood 
boils within me.”* 

More agreeable was the visit of the Queen and Prince to 
their married daughter and her husband which followed their 
State visit to Cherbourg, and on their return they were gratified 
by the news that, after a particularly hard examination for the 
Navy, “Affie,”+ had.passed and received his appointment. The 
Prince sent his son’s examination papers to Lord Derby, saying, 
“They may interest you. He solved the mathematical papers 
without a fault, and did the translations without a dictionary.” 

In his reply, returning the papers, Lord Derby in his usual 
vein, wrote: “As I looked over them I could not but feel very 
grateful that no such examination was necessary to qualify Her 
Majesty’s Ministers for their offices, as it would very seriously 
increase the difficulty of framing an Administration.”{ The 
autumn was spent by the Prince in impressing on the newly- 
formed Government of India the great principles on which 
the efficiency of the military force in any country, and under 
any circumstances, must depend—viz., simplicity, wnity, and 
steadiness of system, and wnity of command § 

‘“‘T am at this time (he writes to Stockmar) but so-so; much troubled 
with sleeplessness and with my stomach. We are terribly worried 
with our new Indian Government.” || 


In fact, by his attempt to supervise every department of the 
Government, the Prince was wearing himself to death. 


“We find (he again writes to Stockmar) the greatest satisfaction is 
having with us General Peel, who is now here as Secretary of State. 
His likeness to his deceased brother§ in manner, in his way of thinking, 
and in patriotic feeling is quite touching ; he is a pearl in the Ministry, 
for he is fearless, and holds the service of the Crown to be his first 
duty. He stands by us in our difficulties with regard to the organiza- 
tion of the Indian army which the Indian Council are seeking to 
withdraw from the authority of the Crown, and to deal with as their 
own property.”** 

This and other passages in the volume show that the second 
Derby Administration had far more of the confidence of the Queen 
and the Prince than was heretofore known. In the midst of all 
the Prince’s public occupations, he could find time to give his 
daughter lessons in practical wisdom. 





# “ Life,” p. 278. + The Duke of Edinburgh. + “Life,” p. 301. § Ibid, p. 311. 
|| Tbid., p. 223. 4] The late Sir Robert Peel. ** “ Life,” p. 313. 
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“T am quite of your opinion (he writes to her) that true worldly 
prudence enjoins us to make no settled plans, but at the given moment 
to adopt the course which may appear to feeling and to reason to be 
the most appropriate; and that by so acting the most disappointments 
will be avoided, and the greatest peace of mind maintained.”* 


The Prince might be said to take all Europe for his province, 
and not content with the affairs of this country and its dependen- 
cies, he took, to borrow Mr. Gladstone’s words, “an active, almost an 
officious, but a thoroughly patriotic interest in German politics ;”+ 
and Mr. Martin fills many pages with correspondence as to the 
assumption by the Prince of Prussia of the title and office of 
Regent, to which we have not space to allude at length. 

Towards the close of 1858 the Prince had an attack of 
illness ; these attacks now frequently returned, and were the 
forerunners of his last and fatal illness. By a singular coinci- 
dence, on the 14th December, the day which three years after- 
wards was his last, he wrote his daughter warning her to take 
precautions against the disease which proved fatal to himself. 
“Fever (he wrote) is a very wasting illness, because it stops all 
the functions by which the nourishment of the body is main- 
tained.” The same letter contains one of the Prince’s literary 
judgments, of which we should be glad to have more. 

“The poet is only great by reason that he is great as a philosopher. 
‘Two Years Ago,’ a book which I think you have read, has given me 
great pleasure by its profound knowledge of human nature : an insight 
into the relations between man, his actions, his desires, and God.”t 


Our space is rapidly contracting, but we must find room for 
the Prince’s criticism of Kingsley’s “ Saint’s Tragedy :”—- 


“T was certain (he wrote to his daughter at Berlin) it would not 
only interest and impress you, but that you would comprehend 
and grasp the inner spirit of the work. The substitution of doctrines 
made by stupid men for laws of God made nature is the core of 
Catholicism ; the good God did not understand how to make His own 
world; nature is wicked, given over to destruction, a thing to be ab- 
horred. Yet stay, not so. The good God made it in the beginning 
altogether good, and the devil has spoiled His handiwork; it is, to speak 
properly, the workmanship of the last, and God is unable to help Him- 
self. Then comes the Church and helps Him out of his trouble; she 
destroys this wicked, degenerate nature for him, and magnanimously 
gives Him his own. 

“This is the true meaning of the flesh and the devil, as presented 
to the Church. Kingsley has depicted this work of the Church in all 
its purity in Elizabeth the Saint, and the reader’s own nature shudders 
before the image of what the Church has substituted for God’s own 





* “Life,” p. 314. + “ Gleanings,” vol. i. p. 64. f{ “Life,” vol. iv. p. 339. 
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work.”* ‘A determined and even far-reaching Protestantism (writes 
Mr. Gladstone of the Prince) with his marked earnestness of character, 
a certain degree of theological narrowness inherited rather than per- 
sonal, may have formed an ingredient in his views of the religious 
system of the Latin Church.” 


Elsewhere we are told on the same high authority that “The 
Prince was regarded with some jealousy and apprehension by 
Churchmen.” The letter we have quoted shows, we think, that 
these apprehensions were not without foundation. 

The Prince seems to have been a great novel reader. We find 
that “ Barchester Towers” was no unpleasant relief to the perusal 
of Archbishop Whately’s Work, “On the Mind,”t and the 
“Memoirs of Prince Eugene,” with which it disputed his atten- 
tion.— All novels of character had for him an irresistible charm. 
He was a great admirer of George Eliot. “He revelled in her 
humour, and the sayings of Mrs. Poyser especially were on his 
lips and quoted with an ,aptness which brought out their signi- 
ficance with added force.” In sending Stockmar a copy of Adam 
Bede soon after its publication, he wrote “It will amuse you by 
the fullness and variety of its studies of human character. By 
this study, your favourite one, I find myself every day more and 
more attracted.” But fond as the Prince was of high class works 
of fiction—to read them was only permissible as a relaxation. 
“TI should be very sorry (he wrote to the Prince of Wales's 
tutor) that he (The Prince) should look upon the reading of a 
novel (even of Sir Walter Scott), as a day's work: Tam 
for his reading a good novel, but would allow this to him as an 
indulgence.” § 

With the opening of 1859 it became evident that the Emperor 
of the French intended to make war on Austria in Italy. The 
history of that event and of those which preceded and followed 
are told in full by Mr. Martin. We must still confine curselves 
to the Prince’s part in the matter. To understand this it should 
ever be borne in mind that, as Mr. M‘Carthy remarks— 

“In Prince Albert there were two tendencies counteracting each 
other. His natural sympathies were manifestly with the authority of 
Thrones. His education taught him that thrones can only exist by 
virtue of their occupants recognising the fact that they do not exist of 
their own authority, and taking care that they do not become unsuited 
to the time.”|| 





* « Life,” p. 340. 
+ Vide “Gleanings,” vol. i. pp. 52-59, and Ibid., pp. 88-96, form a very 
interesting criticism on the religious position of the Prince and Stockmar. 
t “Life,” vol. iv. We presume Mr. Martin means Whately’s “ Logic ;” 
we are not aware that the Archbishop published any work ‘On the Mind.” 
§ Ibid,, vol. iv. p. 34), and Note. || “ History of Our Times,” vol. ii. p. 128. 
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We doubt, therefore, whether the movement for Italian Unity 

had the entire and cordial sympathy of the Prince. It was too 
democratic in its spirit and operation. With the first signs of 
the coming war came a modification in the opinions held of each 
other by the Emperor of the French and the Prince. The Em- 
peror, in a conversation with an agent of the King of the Belgians, 
without a shadow of reason accused the King of Prussia, the 
Prince and his brother, the Duke of Saxe Coburg, of “actively 
promoting a German League against France.” The Prince, on his 
part, writing to Lord Malmesbury, thus described the Emperor : 
“He was born and bred a conspirator, and at his present age will 
never get out of this turn of mind, scheming himself and suspi- 
cious of others.”* 

In our review of Mr. Martin’s third volume we called attention 
to the fact that the Prince’s state of mind was habitually melan- 
choly and morbid.+ A letter to Stockmar of the 27th of January, 
1859, illustrates this: “The Ministry up to this time have not 
been able to settle a Reform Bill. Parliament meet on the Sth. 
I am weary and out of heart.”t The birth of his eldest grandson 
at this period made him for a time forget all weariness and mis- 
giving. In the serious complication of affairs brought about by 
the Italian policy of the Emperor of the French, the Prince 
Regent of Prussia consulted the Prince as to the steps to be taken 
by Prussia in certain eventualities. Adding that the Prince’s 
answer would decide the Regent’s action. 


“You impose a very heavy task upon me, as well as a terrible 
responsibility (wrote the Prince in reply), nevertheless this shall not 
deter me from letting you read my thoughts, begging you, however, to 
regard them as purely personal to myself. The Ministry will clothe 
theirs in their own language, and what they think can only be exposed 
through their own organs.” 

We note with satisfaction this frank disclaimer of any right to 
speak in the name of the country, and also what follows as showing 
on the Prince’s part a greater appreciation than anywhere else 
expressed by him of the benefit and advantages of free discussion 
in Parliament and the country. 

“A short time ago all sorts of different opinions existed here, but 
time and public discussion have created a popular unanimity in the 
popular mind under the influence of which Lord Palmerston and Lord 
John Russell felt they had no alternative but to become the echo of Lord 
Derby. Had you fourteen days back asked me the opinion of England 
I could not have answered you in the decisive terms which the Queen’s 








* « Life,” vol. iv. pp. 354-5. + WesTMINSTER Review, No. CVI. p. 4388. 
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speech and the Parliamentary discussion upon it now enable me 
to do.* 

“ What I have first indicated, proves wherein the real strength and 
security of Government in these days lies,—namely, in public opinion 
formed and enlightened by free discussion. In that is to be sought the 
guiding star, and also the warrant for the action of Governments.”t 


Attachment to the memory of the Duke of Wellington led 
the Prince to give much time and attention to the affairs of the 
Wellington College, which was opened by the Queen on the 
29th January, 1859, on which occasion he presented to it “a 
library for the use of the boys, selected by himself, and which 
was the nucleus of the excellent library now belonging to the 
College.” Foreseeing that military science would be a chief if 
not decisive agent in any future European war, he devoted many 
thousand pounds to build a library at Aldershot for the use of 
the officers in camp, and to provide it with a collection, as com- 
plete as he could make it, of every work of value on military 
history or science.” 

The Session of 1859 will be ever memorable as that in which 
the Conservative party first appeared in the character of 
Parliamentary Reformer. Mr. Martin tells the history of the 
Reform Bil! of the year at excessive length, and with the uncon- 
cealed desire of a partisan to glorify the Ministry. He, moreover, 
quotes a letter from Mr. Disraeli to the Queen, and a speech of 
Lord (then Sir Hugh) Cairns, for no other discernible purpose than 
of depreciating the memory of Lord Russell, as in his previous 
volumes he attempted to do. The Prince’s view of the matter 
we learn in a letter to Stockmar : . 

“ A Radical-Reform Bill of a Conservative Ministry is denounced as 
not Radical enough by the Liberal party (who want no Reform and are 
especially afraid of a Radical one), headed by Lord John, whom they 
will not have as leader. I am thoroughly disgusted, and yet I 
have just completed for the Princess Royal a treatise on the advantages 
of a Constitutional Government.” 


We confess we should like to see this treatise founded, no 
doubt, on Stockmar’s celebrated letter to the Prince, for the 
Prince gloried in avowing himself Stockmar’s disciple. It must 
needs be a singular exposition of Constitutional Government and 
its advantages.§ 





* This is explained by another passage in the letter—viz., ‘To come back 
to England for the moment, the wish is general to keep out of a controversy 
about Austria and Italy.” 

+ “Life,” vol. iv. pp. 383-4. £ Ibid. pp. 386-7. 

§ For Mr. Gladstone’s scathing exposure of Stockmar’s Constitutional 
Theories, sce “ Gleanings,” vol. i. pp. 83-88. 
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“Tt is dealt with here just at this moment with an utter absence of 
moral principle, and our statesmen even regard moral principles as not 
at all necessary on their part, because, owing to the good sense of the 
country, and the general loyalty and contentment and prosperity, the 
consequences of the want of it are not immediately felt. While this is so, 
the public is perilously apathetic and indifferent for and against 
Ministers, and the press is,—well, as it always is.”* 


We do not know which most to admire in this wholesale indict- 
ment against our English statesmen—its folly, its falsehood, or 
its injustice. If there was any want of moral principle among 
our statesmen it was entirely on the side of the Conservatives, 
for they, under the name of a Reform Bill, proposed a measure 
which would have curtailed rather than extended popular rights. 
The Liberals, on the other hand, were desirous that any Reform 
Bill should be a reality, not a sham, but unfortunately their 
leader, Lord Palmerston, was, as he is accurately described by 
Mr. M‘Carthy, a “ Conservative in home politics,” and “one who 
never even professed the slightest personal interest in any projects 
of Political Reform in England.” In fact, what Lord Brougham 
unjustly said of Lord Melbourne he ‘might truly have said of 
Lord Palmerston, that “he had a sovereign contempt for every- 
thing of the kind.” It as inevitably, therefore, as naturally 
became the duty of Lord John Russell to act on this occasion 
as the leader of the Liberal party. 

In the end it will be remembered that the Bill was defeated 
and Parliament dissolved. At the General Election which 
followed “the six years’ Parliament” was elected, whose first act 
was to pass a vote of want of confidence in the Derby Govern- 
ment. This change of Government was certainly not acceptable 
to the Queen or the Prince. “We are greatly pleased with our 
Ministry (he wrote to Stockmar in April, 1859) in these trying 
circumstances ; they are wide-awake, and take a great deal of 
trouble.”{ The Sovereign had no course open to her but to 
defer to the vote of the representatives of the people; but “the 
whole power of the State (remarks Mr. Gladstone) periodically 
returns into the Royal hands whenever a Ministry is changed,”§ 
and on this occasion the Queen, no doubt at the Prince’s sug- 
gestion, determined to exercise this power according to her own 
judgment. Lords Palmerston and Russell were reconciled, and 
had agreed to act under whichever of the two the Queen should 
entrust with the task of forming a new Government, but the 
Queen seems to have been unaware of the fact, though the 
Prince, before the’ fall of Lord Derby, wrote to Stockmar, 





* « Life,” vol. iv. p. 410. _ 
+ “ History of Our Own Times,” vol. ii. j:. 124. 
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“that Palmerston seems to have settled matters with Lord 
John.” “It appeared to the Queen (writes Mr. Martin) 
that an arrangement, likely to be most agreeable to their 
(Lords Palmerston and John Russell) feelings, and at the same 
time not unacceptable to their respective followers, would be 
one by which they could act under a third person.” The Queen 
and Prince were not warned by the failure of their previous 
experiment of the kind when they selected Lord Aberdeen for 
Premier, in preference to either Lord Palmerston or Lord John 
Russell. 

“Lord Granville was accordingly sent for by the Queen, as a 
Statesman in whom they had both been in the habit of placing con- 
fidence and entrusted with the task of forming an Administration. 
Autograph letters by the Queen to Lords Palmerston and J. Russell, 
explaining her views and soliciting their co-operation were at the same 
time placed in Lord Granville’s hands.” 


In taking this course, the Queen and the Prince no doubt 
acted from a desire to have as Premier a statesman more pliant 
and more amenable to Court influence than either Lord 
Palmerston or Lord John Russell. Lord Palmerston “ deemed 
it his duty to afford Lord Granville his assistance and co-opera- 
tion in forming an Administration.” Lord John Russell, how- 
ever, mindful of the mistake he had committed in consenting 
to serve under Lord Aberdeen, refused to serve under Lord 
Granville. In the end the task of forming a Ministry was 
given to Lord Palmerston. This was the last change of Govern- 
ment during the Prince’s life.* 

“Our new Ministry (wrote the Prince to Stockmar) is 
formed and in office. It is looked upon as the strongest that 
ever was formed (so far as the individual talent of its members is 
concerned), and it is true that down to the most subordinate 
offices important people have been appointed.”t Into the 
details of the Palmerston-Russell policy with regard to Italy 
we must decline to follow Mr. Martin. The death of the young 
Queen of Portugal, whose marriage had been brought about by 
the Prince, and in whom both he and the Queen felt the deepest 
interest, was “a deep sorrow” to them both. From a letter of 
the Prince to his daughter at Berlin, in reference to this sad 
event, we extract the following characteristic passage :— 

“ Royal personages, to whom services are being constantly rendered, 
often forget that these involve all sorts of sacrifices to those who render 
them, which if those to whom they are rendered would only keep their 





* “ Life,” vol. iv. pp. 442, 449, 452, comp. E. Russell’s Recollections, &c., 
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eyes open, might be obviated and spared. But it is just the most 
faithful servants, and the worthiest friends, who are most silent upon 
their own affairs, and must therefore be thoroughly proved before we 
get at the truth. He (the King of Portugal is referred to) will turn 
out an altogether wretched man if he live long enough, which I doubt 
his doing ; for without the love of others man cannot be happy, and one 
must himself be capable of loving, and must love in order to be loved.” 


The sayings and doings of the infant Princess Beatrice were 
always chronicled by the Prince for the benefit of her sister at 
Berlin. Here is another characteristic passage, an application 
of German metaphysics to childish prattle !— 


“The little aunt makes daily strides, and is really too comical. 
When she stumbles, she calls out in bewilderment, ‘ She don’t like it, 
She don’t like it!’ And she came into breakfast a short time 
ago (with her eyes full of tears) moaning. ‘ Baby has been so naughty, 
poor baby’ ‘so naughty,’ as one might complain of being ill, of having 
slept badly, &c. &c. How much sound philosophy is in this expression ; 
the child felt she was not responsible for her naughtiness, and regarded 
it rightly as a misfortune, for the ‘I,’ which appears to her still as a 
third person, that is as something outside herself.”* 


That the Philo-Italian policy of the Government had not the 
entire sympathy or confidence of the Prince appears from many 


passages in his letters—e.g., writing to Stockmar about the Peace 
of Villa Franca, he says :— 


‘“ Palmerston is furious about the position of Austria, and Lord 
John about the way Italy has been deceived. The former is even 
bent on taking vengeance on Austria, and very unwisely wants to 
use the Emperor Napoleon for the purpose, and to force him to recall 
the concessions which he has made. The latter is anxious for a Con- 
gress in London, where he may play the liberator and benefactor of 
Italy.” 

Spite of his expressed opinion of the benefits of Parlia- 
mentary Government, yet he never really liked it. “‘ To-day (he 
writes to Berlin), we have the Council for the Prorogation of 
Parliament (my blessing go with it).” On the 14th September of 
that year, the British Association for the Promotion of Science 
was to hold its yearly meeting at Aberdeen, and the Prince (the 
President of the year), was engaged in preparing his Opening 
Address. “I read (he says in the same letter) a thick volume ; 
write, perspire, and tear what I have written to shreds in sheer 
vexation ; a quite charming addition to my usual occupations.” { 

The summer did not pass without a renewed warning of the 
result of this excess of occupation in the shape of another 
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attack of illness. “For two whole days (he wrote to his 
daughter) I was unfortunately not quite well, and I am not 
right yet. I have had a cholera attack, accompanied with great 
malaise, which it will take some time to shake off; I believe 
worry about political affairs . . . . is chiefly to blame.” Even 
on his birthday—always a féte day in the Royal family—the 
Prince notes in his Diary, “ We had, alas! discussion (on the 
Italian question) during the day with Lord Palmerston.” The 
next day, writing to his daughter to acknowledge her. birthday 
gift to him, he says: “The finest present which youcan make me 
is that which you have made—the assurance that you are happy. 
Fain would I have embraced you that day. Beatrice was charm- 
ing at table in the evening for the first time.”* At Edinburgh, 
on his way to Balmoral, the Prince held “an Educational Con- 
ference with all the persons who are taking part in the Educa- 
tion of the Prince of Wales. They all speak well, of him (he 
writes to Stockmar), and he seems to have shown zeal and good 
will.’+ | Another member of the family showed zeal and good 
will in another field. The Prince concludes a long letter to his 
daughter on the affairs of Germany and Italy in these words: 
“Yesterday we had the Gillies’ Ball, at which Arthur distin- 
guished hymself, and was greatly applauded in the Highland 
reels; next to Jemmie Gow he was ‘the favourite in the 
room.’ ” 

The Prince's Address to the British Association, the product of 
much pains and labour, and the failure of which he had much 
dreaded, gave great satisfaction. The Prince’s return to the 
south was followed by another gastric attack, which this time 
compelled him to keep to his bed for some days. We read with 
surprise the following remark of Stockmar’s in a letter to the 
Prince on the subject of his illness :— 

“ All round you, there is a want of thoughtful care for the 
repose, the tending, and the nursing which are so necessary for 
the sick and convalescent. One would have thought that in 
the first family in the kingdom such a state of things was im- 
possible.” It was long, if ever, before the Prince recovered from 
his latest attack. 


“‘T am very well (he wrote Stockmar, December 8th), all but my 
stomach, which is decidedly not better;” but he would not relax his 
exertion, though warned by Stockmar “ to avoid for a greater length of 
time ail disturbing agencies.” In his weekly letter to his daughter 
he thus apologizes for its brevity. “I am overwhelmed with papers, 





* “Life,” p. 484. 
+ H.R.H. was then a Student of the University of Fidinburgh. 
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and can scarcely wrestle through them, therefore, even to you, I must 
say farewell so soon.””* 

His New Year’s letter to Stockmar contains another proof of 
failing health. 

“We are quite well except my stomach, which is in a state truly 
pitiable, and is responsible for my waking early in the morning, and 
being unable to go to sleep again, ‘a shocking bore,’ as the popular 
phrase here says. In politics every thing continues to pursue its 
confused course. You will have read the pamphlet, ‘Le Pape et le 
Congres.’ It is so reasonable that it must do the Emperor the greatest 
harm, although, and perhaps because, he owns to being the father 
of it.” 

With the end of 1859, a year to the Prince “of private sorrow 
and of public care,” the present volume closes. When the 
conclusion of the werk appears we hope to return to our task as 
its Reviewer. 


— 0398 


Art. VI.—Tueornristus Sucu. 


Impressions of Theophrastus Such. By GrorcE ELIor. 
Edinburgh and London: 1879. 


be isa very difficult book to review, for the reviewer must not 

only feel the full force of a book, but he must be able to put 
his feeling into articulate language, which will enable a reader 
to form some conception of the cause of the intellectual and 
emotional effect which the work has produced. 

Theophrastus Such is, no doubt, a man of ability, but we 
question whether any injustice would be done him if the 
public estimated him a little less highly than he does himself. 
Shrewdness is to be discovered upon every page of his “ Im- 
pressions,” and doubtless upon every page of his earlier work, 
which we have not seen, although it has been translated, as 
Theophrastus mentions with a little pardonable vanity (p. 10) 
into Cherokee; but then, is shrewdness all we want from a 
writer, even when that shrewdness is combined, as it is in this 
case, with a deft and rich style? Nodoubt Such is candid, as 
candid as any man can be about his own failings and defects. His 
description of his personal appearance is by no means wanting in 
candid criticism. His feet, he admits frankly, are awkward 
(p. 10), and have an odd habit, like ladies’ thimbles, of turning 
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up in places where they would be least expected. His upper 
lip is long, and he does walk with his head foremost, and like 
animals who walk upon more limbs than Theophrastus does, 
and with his chin projecting (p. 11). There are other pecu- 
liarities in his appearance which use may have blinded Such to, 
but which have been marked by the candid eye of friendship, 
for all men are more or less flattered by their friends’ short- 
comings. 

But, after all, Theophrastus’ candour leads to little. His 
anxiety seems to be a wish to deprecate criticism of his mental 
faculties by means of an exceptional candour as to his physical 
defects. Thus, we find him, upon an early page of the work 
before us, admitting that he is “ tempted to remonstrate when 
the physical points I have mentioned are apparently taken 
to warrant unfavourable inferences concerning my mental 
quickness” (p. 11). And again, on page 306, he requests, that 
the justice of his ideas may not be estimated by his facial 
expression. But we would all of us admit ugliness if you 
would credit us with genius, and consequently we cannot 
think that Such’s candour was more self-sacrificing than the 
abnegation of the little girl who refused oranges which she 
knew to be sour, with a view to an invitation to partake of 
apples which she had experience to tell her were of exceptional 
quality. One thing Such does make out with all his self- 
depreciation, and that is, that of all the fellows mentioned in 
this book he is the cleverest and nicest. He has a conscience 
and beautiful memories, while all his friends—Touchwood, 
Mixtus, Mordan, and the rest—have only foibles. His conscience 
may be a little out of proportion, just as his features are, and 
the lower jaw may be as prominent in it, as it is, by his own 
confession, in his face—if we may judge of him by his Essay 
upon Mora] Swindlers; but even if it is a little out of perfect 
symmetry, we are glad to recognise it. All consciences are 
like bowls, and have a strong bias. They would run crooked 
even over a perfectly smooth world, but over the world as it is 
there is an element of incalculableness about their motions 
which has in it the possibility of astonishing surprises or dire 
disappointments. Theophrastus Such has a conscience and a 
fine eye for scenery. 

Were this the only work which we had to judge him by, we 
might not form such a superlative estimate of his powers as a land- 
scape painter, for here he treats rather of men than of meadows, 
and of the deformities of mental portraits rather than of the 
beauties of thosé fat, quiet midlands he knows so well and 
loves so dearly. Still there are some descriptions here which 
will compare favourably with almost anything which has been 
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done by that great Master of the School, George Eliot. Here 
are some passages from “Looking Backward,” and that is 
Theophrastus Such’s real gift :— 


“Indeed, my philosophical notions, such as they are, continually 
carry me back to the time when the fitful gleams of a spring day used to 
show me my own shadow as that of a small boy on a small pony, 
riding over the breezy uplands, which we used to dignify with the 
name of hills, or along by-roads with broad grassy borders and hedge- 
rows reckless of utility, on our way to outlying hamlets whose groups 
of inhabitants were as distinctive to my imagination as if they had 
belonged to different regions of the globe” (p 41). 


On this delightful glimpse into pleasant parochial journeyings 
we desire to say nothing that could be construed as derogatory 
criticism, but we may remark that the description of hedgerows 
“reckless of utility” is too suggestively like a similar description 
in that fine first chapter of “ Felix Holt,” where they are spoken 
of as “the liberal homes of unmarketable beauty.” Here is 
another fragrant sentence about the country :— 


‘‘ But our woodlands and pastures, our hedge-parted cornfields and 
meadows, our bits of high common, where we used to plant the wind- 
mills, our quiet little rivers, here and there fit to turn a mill-wheel, our 
villages along the old coach-roads, are all easily alterable lineaments 
that seem to make the face of our mother-land sympathetic with the 
laborious lives of her children.” 


One more quotation from the pleasantest of these papers. It 
also has the smell of earth, and the scent of the meadows and 
the hay-field about it :— 

“ Our rural tracts—where no Babel chimney scales the heavens—are 
without mighty objects to fill the soul with the sense of an outer world 
unconquerably aloof from our efforts. The wastes are playgrounds (and 
let us try to keep them such, for the childrens’ children who will 
inherit no other sort of demesne); the grasses and reeds nod to each 
other over the river, but we have cut a canal close by: the very 
heights laugh with corn in August, or lift the plough team against the 
sky in September. Then comes a crowd of burly navvies, with pick- 
axes and barrows, and while hardly a wrinkle is made in the fading 
mother’s face, or a new curve of health on the blooming girl’s, the 
hills are cut through, or the trenches between them spanned, we 
choose our level, and the white steam-pennon flies along it. 

“But because our land shows this readiness to be changed, all signs 
of permanence upon it raise a tender attachment instead of awe; 
some of us at least love the scanty relics of our forests, and are 
thankful if a bush is left of the old hedgerow. A crumbling bit of 
wall, where the delicate ivy-leaved toad-flax hangs ‘ts light branches, 
or a bit of grey thatch with its patches of dark moss on its shoulder, 
and a troop of grass-stems on its ridge, is a thing to visit. And then 
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the tiled roof of cottage and homestead, of the long cow-shed, where 
generations of the milky mothers have stood patiently, of the broad- 
shouldered barns, where the old-fashioned flai! made resonant music 
while the watch-dog barked at the timidly venturesome fowls making 
pecking raids on the out-flying grain—the roofs that have looked out 
from among the elms and walnut-trees, or beside the yearly group of 
hay and corn stacks, or below the square stone steeple, gathering their 
grey or ochre-tinted lichens, and their olive-green mosses under all 
ministries—let us praise the sober harmonies they give to our land- 
scape, helping to unite us pleasantly with the elder generations who 
tilled the soil for us before we were born, and paid heavier and heavier 
taxes with much grumbling, but without that deepest root of corrup- 
tion—the self-indulgent despair which cuts down and consumes, and 
never plants.” 


The picture of the upland team against the high September 
sky; of the fowls about the flying “pickles” which rebound from 
the noisy bruises of the whirling flail, while the watch-dog, 
from a stern sense of duty, barks at the peculations of the 
marauding hens, whose hungry temerity is perhaps due to their 
knowledge of his being “on the chain,” are incomparable except 
with similar etchings in other works from the same hand, The 
former reminds us of F. Walker’s pictures, while the latter brings 
Hoendikcetur vividly before us. But this “Looking Backward” 
is the only paper in the volume which abounds in these pleasant 
glances into the memories of older date, for it is these memories 
which are in truth the mother of the Muses and not Such’s 
memories of more recent date—memories of clubs and drawing- 
rooms—which form the staple of the rest of this work. Perhaps 
these latter memories are too young to be the mother of any- 
thing but affectation. But this book invites attention not so much 
as a panorama of landscapes, but as a kind of portrait gallery. 
These “ Impressions” are concerned with men, as we said, more 
than their environment by Nature. There are likenesses of men 
and women which may hurt the feelings of those who sat for 
them, much as one’s face, seen in a glass when one’s expression 
is not at its best, jars upon one. Lowering brows, twitching 
muscles, the flush of anger, may all be useful upon occasion, but 
one does not desire to have those phases of character made 
prominent in portraiture. A man tries to show the pleasanter 
side of his character to the artist or photographer. But many 
of the subjects of these sketches have shown the one side of their 
disposition which was defective to Mr. Such; and he has 
sketched their defects with a flattery rather of the defect than 
of the person. Hfe looks upon men much as a hospital-surgeon 
might. They are subjects which illustrate with more or less 
instruction the phases of disease. Even some of the titles of 
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his essays invite attention to their claims to be pathological 
studies of portraiture. They remind one more of an anatomical 
plate of the muscles and veins and nerves, which go to make up 
our features, than a wholesome modelling of the features as they 
meet the eye of ordinary acquaintance. No one was more 
capable than George Eliot of painting men in their vital reality— 
men as men, and not as subjects of dissection or vivisection. 
No one has peopled the world of books with more veritable men 


‘and women whom we know as such, and love as friends or hate 


as enemies ; and although in this mature work she has taken 
to the scalpel instead of the brush, and has made men as “ in- 
teresting cases,” instead of human beings with claims upon our 
admiration, our pity or contempt, we question much whether 
she is doing work at all comparable in excellence in this Patho- 
logical Theatre, to that which she did in the artist’s studio in 
which her earlier works were written. 

One thing which we always felt in reading works from her 
hand was, that they were works from the heart too. There was 
a large motherly sympathy with the poor, the paltry, even with 
the erring, which we can ill spare from these pages, and the 
absence of which is but ill compensated by accurate knowledge 
of psychological constitution, and the morbific tendencies of 
healthy minds. But here the writer has concealed all that large- 
heartedness and feminine tenderness which before was so con- 
spicuous. We confess to a sense of sorrow that Theophrastus 
Such should have written so harshly in this book. In speaking 
of Mordan (the Watch-dog of Knowledge, p. 149), he says: 

“T cannot feel sure how my voting will affect the condition of Cen- 
tral Asia in the coming ages, but I have good reason to believe that 
the future populations there will be none the worse off because I 
abstain from conjectural vilification of my opponents, during the 
present session, and I am very sure that I shall be less injurious to my 
contemporaries, On the whole, and in the vast majority of instances, 
the action by which we can do the best for future ages is of the sort 
which has a certain beneficence and grace for contemporaries.” 

But we have sought these pages in vain for the grace and 
beneficence to the literary contemporaries of Theophrastus Such, 
which will be best for future ages. He tells us that he has 
learned “ to care much for foreign countries, for literatures, foreign 
and ancient, for the life of Continental towns dozing round old 
cathedrals, for the life of London, half sleepless with eager 
thought and strife, with indigestion or with hunger, and now,” he 
adds, “ my consciousness is chiefly of the busy, anxious, metro- 
politan sort. My system responds sensitively to London weather, 
signs political, social, literary, and my bachelor’s hearth is im- 
bedded where by much craning of head and neck I can catch 
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sight of a sycamore in the Square-garden. I belong to the 
nation of London” (pp. 51, 52). But although Theophrastus 
has had this wide experience of rural scenes and city life, 
of the dreamy country and the delirious town, of the quiet 
past and the noisy present, his impressions in this volume 
are only gathered from the narrow Square-garden of literary 
life, where vegetation is of a rank, forced sort, and where 
over all there is a deposit of foul blackness, All these por- 
traits are of literary men, or men who live and_ breathe 
that they may say something, and that the whole world 
may hear them when they say it. Merman has the quick, 
glib pen of the magazine-writer, and turns it from its facile 
course to the great work of setting Grampus right as to the 
Magicodumbras and Zuzumotzis. Lentulus is potentially 
a literary man of mark in his own estimation; Hinze is 
of the same set. Mixtus, the half-bred money-making man 
who marries Scintilla, has had his literary ambition, and 
has his unfinished manuscript by him. Ganymede too is a 
writer, who has youth on his side until he is surprised by old 
age, which is upon him. Pepin is a too ready writer. 
Vorticella has written a work on “The Channel Islands, with 
Appendix and Notes.” The whole interest of the book is 
connected with literary achievements, or rather with literary 
failures. There is no genuine success mentioned in the book. 
Each essay carps cleverly enough at some small vice of 
character, some small failing of temper, some sacrifice of ideals, 
some predatory instincts in’ authorship or conversation, or some 
small vanity of the pen. Is this, we wonder, all that the great 
nation of London can produce in its literary circles? Are there 
no virtues to be seen and admired, no noblenesses to be known 
and imitated? Does the execution of literary work spoil men, 
as it seems to have spoiled Pepin, or Vorticella, or Lentulus? 
or does it ruin lives as it did that of poor Merman, who con- 
centrated himself for his great work of setting Grampus right, 
and was rewarded with contumely and penury for himself, and 
after a time the appropriation of his idea by Grampus 
himself? Is there no redeeming trait in these men, who 
sway the sceptre of the pen? Is there nothing kingly 
about these modern monarchs of the press, or are they 
all like the paltry subjects of these scathing portraits? 
Was it worth Such’s while to accumulate these instances of 
defects, and make his book a sort of Greenwich Hospital for 
lameness of the literary sort? Was it necessary to make the 
pen, which has done so much in literature, into a whip to lash 
such men as Sir Gavial Mantrap? Was it really necessary to 
tell us that a man who builds churches and distributes alms, 
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but who robs widows and orphans by the cat’s-paw of a 
Company, is not moral, and that he may be more wicked than 
a man whose life is loose in social bonds, and who takes a 
view of the relation of the sexes which would not be approved 
by a Church dignitary ? Was it worth his while to write this 
essay upon “ Moral Swindlers,” to enlarge the meaning of the 
word “immorality,” which Theophrastus seems to believe is 
limited to libertinism in some minds, and make it include 
those haggard crimes which wreck a hundred or a thousand 
homes, which convulse a commercial world, and destroy a 
national credit? We confess that we think there would be 
few persons who would call such public malefactors, even if 
they lived at Tip-Top, on the paltry income derived from the 
one or two hundred thousand pounds settled on their wives— 
moral. Then, again, why does Such laugh so uncontrollably at 
Vorticella, who wrote the book on the “Channel Islands, with 
Notes and Appendix?” Was the disease of her stupid vanity in 
that one production, and in the critical notices of it in the 
Pumpeter newspapers worth including in this nosology? And 
besides, is the disease rightly diagnosed? Was it the book that 
made her vain and gave her this disease of small authorship? 
or was not the seed-germ in Vorticellass pompous bosom 
before? To us it seems that she was none the worse for her 
research into the question of “ Dragnets,” and we can scarcely 
believe that the disease was caused by the Quarto or the 
opinion in the “Medley Pie.” But even if it were, was it 
necessary to write this essay about her paltry vanity—was it 
right to look only at the overgrown side of Vorticella’s 
character, without attempting to form a conception of the 
fine healthiness which, we doubt not, flourished alongside 
of this gairish weed of disease? We can imagine her a kind 
mother for all her vanity, we can imagine her an upright 
woman and a devoted wife, although she has the “Channel 
Islands” handsomely bound and laid on a table by itself. And 
little is gained by looking at the worst side of things, or men, 
or women. There are crimes which deserve our indignant 
loathing and articulate censure, but there are faults which 
merit our merciful silence ; or if we must speak about them, 
let us do justice to the other qualities of head and heart which 
redeem these peccadillos. 

But is it only “small authorship” that has faults? When we 
have written a dozen great books which have been praised by 
the London Dailies, and by the many Quarterlies, are we free 
from that itch of vanity which Vorticella laboured under ? 
Has great authorship not its failings and diseases? We should 
say that even Theophrastus Such has some vanity. He might 
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not show his craving as stupidly as Monas, the author of “Here 
and There, or a Trip from Truro to Transylvania,” did (p. 274). 
We confess that we think few people would, and that we believe 
that the sketch of Monas is ‘‘imaginary” in the same sense that 
much that Callista said was credited to imagination, but was 
really the result of inaccuracy (p. 234). Is not one of the 
diseases of great authorship shown in a persistent disregard of 
advice? An author may have views as to “ dragnets” to begin 
with, but however vain he is, he will, while he is still in the 
category of “small authors,” learn something from his critics in 
whom he discerns honest purpose and capable criticism. But 
when one has written many books, and is sure of much 
Pumpeter, John o' Groats and Land’s End praise, one is less 
willing to believe one’s critics, even when they speak the truth. 
The disease of vanity—infantile and curable in early author- 
ship—may in the great authors become chronic, and defy the 
physiological efforts of the most salutary medicine. Has not 
Theophrastus this disease? His career has had two distinct 
phases, as has been noted before. His earlier career was marked 
by artistic productions of incomparable merit, redolent with an 
ability, a genius which was beyond all learning. His later life 
has been marked by works of a curious second-hand erudition in 
science and philosophy, and the pride of this paltry know- 
ledge and these small attainments keeps him from becoming 
again the scholar of his younger self, and imitating the great 
works of his freshness and youth. Is there no vanity, no 
disease of great authorship in continuing in this course in 
defiance of public opinion? ‘True, public opinion is very often 
valueless in such matters, and an author must be above the 
stimulus or guidance of clamour; but an author must at the 
same time be receptive of truth, although it may be uttered in the 
hubbub of false and misleading noises. It is at one’s peril that 
one misses a true word, although it is spoken in a Babel. 
Surely Such’s own nice appreciation, if he had still been in 
the healthy condition in which he was when “Scenes 
in Clerical Life,’ or “The Mill on the Floss” were 
written, would have known that his later works did not 
satisfy the canons of the highest art. Is it not a disease of 
great authorship which has vitiated his nice taste? Again, 
may not this disease account for a defect of style which 
becomes more conspicuous in each succéssive work ? There is 
a lavish use of words, not to say wordiness, in this book, which 
is peculiarly misleading in its attempts to be copiously perspi- 
cuous. Formerly it was difficult to miss his crisp and direct 
meaning. There were depths in his style which gave possibili- 
ties of thought and feeling which were not on the surface. A 
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suggestion is often more to a good mind than an explanation. 
But Such explains so fully as almost to become wearisome at 
times, and with his occasional verbosity he sometimes fails to 
make his meaning as clear as he might if he said less and 
hinted more. An epigram would be safe enough in the hands 
of most of his readers, We confess, for instance, to a difficulty 
in following this :— 

“ Depend upon it, vanity is human, native alike to men and women ; 
only in the male it is of denser texture, less volatile, so that it less 
immediately informs you of its presence, but is more massive and 
capable of knocking you down if you come into collision with it ; 
while in women vanity lays by its small revenges, as in a needle-case, 
always at hand. The difference is in muscle and finger-tips, in traditional 
habits and mental perspective, rather than in original appetite of 
vanity” (p. 275). 

We may be writing ourselves down asses by our confession, 
but we believe that we shall have associates in the category. 
And again :— 

“Merely to maintain an attitude and gait which I notice in certain 
club-men, and especially an inflation of the chest accompanying very 
small remarks, there goes, I am convinced, an expenditure of psychical 
energy little appreciated by the multitude—a mental vision of self and 
deeply-impressed beholders which is quite without antitype in what 
we call the effect produced by that hidden process” (p. 276). 

If we understand this sentence, it seems scarcely worth the 
trouble which went to its elaborate construction. No doubt 
men have tricks which have been consciously planned, which 
fail of their effect upon those upon whom they are played. A 
heaving of the chest before speaking, or taking breath even 
before uttering a commonplace, may be one of them, although 
it can scarcely be called an attitude or a gait, and it may have 
been thought over by the actor in full view of contemplated 
consequences on his auditors ; but was it worth while telling us 
so, in so many words and with such fine phrases as “ psychical 
energy ?” 

Of course the reviewers will say that this book will not be popu- 
lar with the “ordinary reader.” Such an opinion has the advan- 
tage of safety from refutation, and it is rather pleasant to speak 
about a class of people who are “ ordinary readers,” and mentally 
to separate yourself from the class. Much of our censure of others 
is only a delicate way of praising ourselves. But is there any mean- 
ing in such a criticism? Is there one superlatively great work 
that has been popular with the ordinary reader? We pretend 
to believe that Shakspeare is read, but do we not know that 
merit is generally in the inverse ratio to the sale of a book ? 
But, besides, this is not an ordinary book, it is not addressed to 
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ordinary readers, it is not to be tried by the canons of criticism 
which are applicable to novels. The purpose of the work was 
not narrative, but criticism. No doubt George Eliot’s tales ap- 
peal to a much larger audience than such a work as this would. 
Ina novel there is action, and the commonest minds are pleased 
if they can see something being done. It is a higher class of 
minds which has pleasure in reflecting on character, on the 
obscure springs of action, and the occult sources of disposition. 
It is to these latter that this book—a book of valuable essays on 
feelings and foibles—a book of drastic criticisms of men and 
manners, which is enlivened here and there with fine free play of 
the most genial humour—is addressed. Nothing, for instance, 
could be better in the way of humour than the sketch of the 
cunning Pummel—although the sketch appears to occur without 
much appropriateness in the essay on “ The Watch-dog of Know- 
ledge.” Here is one of Pummel’s circumspect answers to a 

uzzling question, “ What is the cause of the tides, Pummel ?” 
“Well, sir, nobody rightly knows. Many give their opinion, but 
if I was to give mine, it ’ud be different” (p. 153). True, 
many of the sketches are not genial, but rather punitory. But 
then the essayist is dealing with faults and follies, with pre- 
sumptions and vanities; but when he comes to a true woman's 
love and sacrifice, as in the case of Julia— Merman’s wife—we see 
what an intense sympathy the author has with the good and the 
true. 

We cannot but think that the unpersonal papers in this 
volume will be read with most pleasure and profit. That 
is surely a curious remark to make of an author whose 
power to interest us in persons—whether those persons were 
high or low, rich or poor—was paramount; but it is, we 
believe, true. Here we find much less to delight us in 
these strained sketches of men or half-men with their faulti- 
ness and naughtiness, than in the essays which deal ex- 
clusively with other topics. We have read with interest the 
essay upon the future of the Jews (the Modern Hep-hep-hep), 
and are in close agreement with its argument, an argument 
which is eloquently worded and vigorously enforced. Again, the 
essay on “ Debasing the Moral Currency” (p. 173) is a trenchant 
protest against a phase of our so-called civilisation, which is 
disgusting to every man who has a taste for the beautiful, a 
love for the sacred, or a sense of the right. There is at the 
present time a perilous attempt to turn all that is sacred, all 
that is awe-inspiring or love-moving, to the ephemeral purposes 
of paltry laughter, and there is a need for some such protest as 
that which Theophrastus has hurled into words in this paper. 
Nothing in these times is serious or sedate, nothing is full of 
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the springs of compassion or moral motive, that is not turned 
to the poor purposes of trivial ridicule. Our children are 
taught to laugh at everything and to tremble at nothing. We 
ourselves frequent theatres and books for the pleasure of fanciful 
and facetious fooling, which leaves us with nothing but the 
ashes of the thorns which crackled under our simmering-pot of 
imbecile enjoyment. A protest against this burlesque move- 
ment was wanted, and it is here in eloquent words :— 


“The art of spoiling,” says Such, “is within the reach of the dullest 
faculty, the coarsest clown with a hammer in his hand might chip the 
nose off every statue and bust in the Vatican, and stand grinning at 
the effect of his work” (p. 177). 

“T have been amazed to find that some artists whose own works 
have the ideal stamp are quite insensible to the damaging tendency of 
the burlesquing spirit which ranges to and fro, and up and down on 
the earth, seeing no reason (except a precarious censorship) why it 
should not appropriate every sacred, heroic, and pathetic theme, which 
serves to make up the treasure of human admiration, hope, and love. 
This is what I call debasing the moral currency, lowering the value 
of every inspiring fact and tradition, so that it will command less and 
less of the spiritual products, the generous motives which sustain the 
charm and elevation of our social existence—the something besides 
bread by which a man saves his soul alive.” 


But did Theophrastus Such think that he too had grave 
responsibilities, which were scarcely discharged by these 
sketches? Did he comprehend the power for gvod which he 
would be to his fellow-men if he increased our- compassion, if 
he knit the infinite links of love and friendship which unite 
us with our fellow-men? and if he understood that he was a 
Priest to make such divine marriages between men and men, 
between men and ideas, why did he become a light-minded 
Divorce Court, with his sneer for a decree, and dissolve our 
unions by such drastic ridicule of men who had qualities in 
them which could have commanded our love and reverence ? 
Is not this work conceived in the burlesquing spirit? Is there 
any high purpose to be gathered from it? is there any stimulus 
to action, any guidance for conduct, any hope to cheer us, any 
wisdom to comfort us? Has Theophrastus Such, before he 
dipped his pen into his rather bitter ink to make pleasant 
fooling for our meagre smiles out of his friends and acquaint- 
ances who do not come up to his standard of intellectual or 
moral perfection—has he asked himself whether he purposed 
any real good by his work? True, he has passed judgment 
upon some men, but will not all men, if we judge them by our 
speculative knowledge, be found wanting? and if we judge men 
by the practical working of our theories, may we not find some 
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saints to worship still? May it not be then in this light that 
these culprits have merits beyond these estimates, and that 
Theophrastus, for all his genius, has been guilty of faults for 
which he stands self-condemned? Has he not been tampering 
with a currency whose integrity ought to have been dear to 
him? Has he not been burlesquing men and women, who 
had much laughter-and-sneer-worthy in them, no doubt, but 
who had claims upon our respect, our admiration or love? 
Is there not something sacred in these men which Theophrastus 
has overlooked in his sneering ? 





INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


[Under the above title a limited portion of the ‘‘ Westminster Review” is occasionally 
set apart for the reception of able Articles, which, though harmonising with the 
general spirit and aims of the Review, may contain opinions at variance with 
the particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object of the Editor, in 
introducing this department, is to facilitate the expression of opinion by men 
of high mental power and culture, who, while they are zealous friends of freedom 
and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great practical concern, both 
from the Editor and each other.] 


An UnREcOGNISED ELEMENT IN OUR EDUCATIONAL 
SYsTeMs. 


OST thoughtful Englishmen must be convinced that few 
articles of our social creed need a more radical reform than 

the conventional morality of sex. The profound yearning after 
a purer public life, which Sir Arthur Helps has so beautifully 
expressed, in his musings on “the great sin of great cities,” 
must awaken the sympathy of all men of culture and intelli- 


gence. There is, too, a growing conviction that more light is 
needed on the subject, and that a wider diffusion of sound physio- 
logical knowledge among all classes of society, and an honest 
attempt to build up a new theory of morals on the basis of 
scientific truth rather than on mere authority and convention, 
are the things most needed to meet the growing evils of the age. 
‘But these two classes of social reformers appear to be widely 
separated ; and for the most part the advocates of scientific 
inquiry stand forward as representing the spirit of rebellion 
against all hitherto received social ethics. Yet I feel convinced 
that an exhaustive study of the laws of our physical being will 
lead to results altogether in harmony with the highest aspirations 
of our spiritual nature, and will at the same time render such 
aspirations less vague and unpractical than those set forth in 
“Companions of My Solitude ;” while, as a result of such study, 
we shall find a clue to the solution of difficulties which at present 
seem to the philanthropist well-nigh insuperable. 

I cannot hope to do more than attempt to indicate a path in a 
new and unexplored region. The science of physiology, as a 
whole, is in a very undeveloped state, and the physiology of sex 
is, perhaps, the most backward of all its branches. Wisdom is 
a safer guide than mere knowledge; and the morality of man- 
kind is founded rather upon the inspirations of healthy instinct 
than the dry light of scientific induction. But knowledge and 
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wisdom ought to go hand in hand, and the complicated con- 
ditions of modern civilisation render it no longer safe or wise to 
trust to mere fineness of feeling if unfortified by the inexorable 
logic of facts. 

But, further, I cannot help thinking that in all stages of 
human society the community at large ought to know all that 
can admit of any practical application in the physiology of sex. 
It seems clear that the enforced ignorance in which Englishmen 
grow up is unnatural and vicious, and that this fundamental 
falsehood is one chief root of the social evils we deplore. The 
ancient lamentation of the prophet holds good here: “My 
people is destroyed for lack of knowledge.” 

If we consider the following facts we can hardly refuse our 
assent to the position just stated. The instinct of sex is the 
strongest and the most active element in nature. Nothing is 
stronger save the instinct by which we cling to life itself. It is 
perfectly Protean in its capacity for concealing and cloaking 
itself under every imaginable variety of form. Until we have 
studied the subject we have no idea of the extent to which this 
instinct underlies every department of thought and feeling, 
modifying and colouring the play of emotions and affections, of 
physical function and mental activity. It does not, as many 
suppose, delay to come into existence until the maturity of youth; 
its blind beginnings operate throughout childhood, and _ its 
conscious workiugs are the most powerful just at the very age 
when all the faculties of body and of mind are unfolding them- 
selves and the character is being formed for life. 

If mankind were sinless and healthy this instinct might 
perhaps be trusted to develop itself without any guidance derived 
from observation and experience. But such is far from being the 
case. The world is very evil. Not only is there a vast amount 
of external wickedness with which we must sooner or later come 
into contact, but the most serious point of all is that every man 
inherits and carries with him from the cradle to the grave 
diseased and vicious tendencies derived from remote and unknown 
ancestors. We are thus brought face to face with this singular 
absurdity, that while we know that the whole character and 
welfare of man depends on the right direction given to the most 
powerful element in his nature, and while we well know that this 
element will probably be misdirected by forces operating both 
from within and from without, yet we think we have discharged 
our whole duty in education if we leave this power to take care 
of itself, and spend all our social energies in securing satisfactory 
guarantees that when our folly has produced its inevitable fruit 
the result shall at least be kept carefully concealed. So that all 
be fair without we reck nothing of the rottenness within. 
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Nay, more, we do worse than this. We do in an indirect way 
give our boys lessons on the subject which we know must most 
powerfully awaken their natural cunosity. We set them to 
study a literature, which, however invaluable and indispensable 
as an instrument of education, has this most serious drawback, 
that almost all of it is more or less permeated with a spirit of 
falsehood and licentiousness such as would never be tolerated in 
the literature of the day, but which is glorified and excused be- 
cause it is classical. There would be no harm in this if boys 
were trained in the knowledge which would enable them to 
deteet the falsehood and to despise the licentiousness. But here 
the schoolmaster is silent. 

We must not however imagine, because parents and school- 
masters say nothing, that no teaching goes on. The time comes 
sooner or later in a boy's life when he must exchange the safer 
atmosphere of home for the little world of a public school. 
Common sense tells us that curiusity is one of the most irrepres- 
stble tendencies of human nature, and that, at the time of life 
when the animal instincts begin to develop into conscious activity, 
curiosity in regard to all matters pertaining to that instinct 1s 
sure to be specially strong. The only remedy possible is to 
destroy curiosity by giving such full information as will leave 
nothing to be inquired about. That this information will very 
soon be obtained in one way or another is matter of absolute 
certainty. No boy ever remained for a month in any school, 
public or private, without learning all the salient points in the 
physical relation between the sexes. We have no choice in the 
matter except between true and wholesome information given by 
the parent, the schoolmaster, the clergyman, or the family 
physician on the one hand, and the one-sided, false, and sensual 
teaching which boys are certain to derive from each other. Let 
no one imagine that this curiosity can be or ought to be suppressed 
and stamped out by any measures of supervision and restraint. 
It is indeed God's voice within the boy, crying out for light ; 
for light to know and understand God’s will; and if we refuse to 
answer that dumb, inarticulate cry, or endeavour only to stifle it 
because it troubles us, we are fighting against God, and the guilt 
of whatever consequences may ensue will rest upon our heads. 

There are two grave evils in connection with this unlicensed 
and unrecognised instruction in the rudiments of physiology. 
First, the lessons thus learned are learned surreptitiously, and 
thus there is inevitably attached to them the prurient zest 
which belongs to whatever is secret and forbidden. But a far 
graver evil is opened up to us if we ask the question, “ Whence 
do the doctors in this contraband school derive their own know- 
ledge?” Partly, no doubt, from tradition. There is a complete 
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cycle of physiological maxims illustrated by filthy stories handed 
down from time immemorial in all the schools of the land. But 
whenever any additions are made to this common stock, they 
can only come from the same source as the common stock itself. 
The only boys who are in a position to give any original infor- 
mation on the subject are those who are older and more vicious 
than the rest ; those who have matriculated in the university of 
vice and taken their degree in the house of the harlot. Such 
boys having the exclusive monopoly of the much coveted lore, 
necessarily acquire an immense ascendency over their fellows. A 
schoolboy always worships a boy older than himself who knows 
something which to him is a profound mystery, and who has 
dared to do that which he has not even ventured to imagine. 

When the boy leaves schoo], influences of an analogous kind 
still surround him. At the universities, or in large towns where 
young men congregate in sufficient numbers to form a society of 
their own, this system of unaided and unexamined self-education 
still goes on. The traditions of the different public schools are 
merged in one common currency of counterfeit coin. The 
diligent perusal of Lempriére’s Dictionary, of the beauties of 
Juvenal and Aristophanes, and of selections from the Old 
Testament histories, is replaced by the study of humanity as 
exhibited in the music-hall, the green-room, and the police-court. 
Happy the young man who survives this training with no worse 
result than the negative one of being introduced to the responsi- 
bilities of manhood and marriage with his mind unfortified by a 
single true idea, but thoroughly and firmly imbued with some 
half-dozen traditional lies—lies of the worst sort that the devil 
can put into the heart of man, since they are lies that consist of 
an ingenious distortion and perversion of half-truths about 
matters so complicated and difficult that none but the trained 
student can rightly unravel them. So far as a knowledge of the 
duties of sex 1s concerned, an Englishman is born and brought 
up in Egyptian darkness—a darkness that may be felt, a darkness 
into which tne light of heaven is never allowed to penetrate, but 
which is in some sort illumined by a sickly glare from the mouth 
of the pit of perdition. 

It does not follow that Englishmen necessarily grow up vicious. 
Far from it. Morality depends chiefly upon healthy instinct ; 
and the family life and family traditions of Englishmen are pro- 
verbially sound. And although our educational systems leave out 
all reference to the laws of sex, yet our public schools and 
universities foster a spirit of chivalry and hardihood, and thus 
prepare a soil fitted for the growth of manly virtues. Mere { 
instruction in physiology will never make a man pure; all we 
claim for such instruction is that it will save him from being led 
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astray by delusions and mistakes, and that it will transform the 
passive and unaggressive purity of ignorant instinct into thas 
active enthusiasm for righteousness which can alone result from 
an intelligent comprehension of God’s will written in the tables 
of our flesh. 

There is another reason why knowledge of this kind is impera- 
tively called for. We have entered upon a period of transition 
in philosophical and religious thought. Forces which we can 
hardly measure, and which we are powerless to control, are at 
work, disintegrating and dissolving all things. Every doctrine 
is questioned, every sentiment is analysed ; nothing can escape 
the merciless iconoclasm of the spirit of the age on the plea that 
it has commanded the undisturbed assent of mankind from time 
immemorial. If the morality of sex were a mere abstract specu- 
lation, such as that of the personality of the unconditioned or the 
automatism of organised beings, there would be no danger in 
such discussions, But this is a question on the right solution of 
which depends the equilibrium of the most terrible passions of 
humanity. It seems little short of insanity to allow interests so 
momentous to hang on the brittle thread of mere sentiment and 
habit, however healthy and however deeply rooted. We must 
be able to give a reason for the faith that is in us, or we shall 
fail in the day of trial. 

Moreover, we must not shut our eyes to the fact that the out- 
ward conditions of the problem before us are changing rapidly, 
and shaping themselves towards issues to which the comfortable 
conventions of a past age will be hopelessly inapplicable. The 
moral creed of the orthodox paterfamilias will soon become 
an obvious impossibility: it has long since, in practice, been 
renounced by the young men of the day: and the time must 
come when this dead sultan can no longer be propped and 
bolstered up on his throne; and when he falls down in the 
presence of the janizaries of society, ruin and anarchy must 
ensue, unless meantime a living king can be brought forward to 
whom the hearts of the people may loyally knit themselves. 
But while Conservatives are content to let things take their 
course, the extreme Radicals of sex are wiser in their generation. 
That knowledge which we ought to proclaim as the heritage of 
the young they have appropriated and are diligently dissemi- 
nating after their own fashion and in their own kind. And they 
have found a new sultan, the lineal heir of the dead man who 
now mocks the throne ; a sultan who promises peace and plenty 
to the poor; a sultan of insinuating address and philanthropic 
phrase, who dexterously appeals to all the ignorant prejudices 
that made his father popular, and who promises to do all that 
his father did, and far more, to cleanse the cup and polish the 
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platter, to remove every eyesore, and whitewash every sepulchre, 
until propriety shall be all in all It is true we do not allow 
the adherents of this new prince openly to advocate his claims, 
for there is one part of his programme which cuts sore against 
the grain of immemorial instincts; and, moreover, though we 
know that our lawful sultan is dead, still he is our sultan, and 
the sultan of our forefathers, and we are sticklers for authority 
and prescription. We are half-conscious that sooner or later the 
young prince must come to the throne, and that on one un- 
pleasant point our prejudices must give way before the pressure 
of the opinion of enlightened political economists: but we 
especially dislike to have troublesome questions pressed home, 
and we hate people who are presumptuous and premature. 

The time, then, has come when a morality based upon the 
union of intelligent knowledge with pure feeling must be sub- 
stituted for the morality of mere convention and tradition. 
There have been, in different stages of the world’s history, 
different ideals of the relation of the sexes. There was the ideal 
of Paganism: there was the Jewish ideal : and after the upheaval 
and dissolution of all ancient systems with the rise of Christianity 
there came the medieval ideal, an ideal in some respects the 
most noble, and in some respects the most diseased, of them all. 
The conventional morality of Englishmen may briefly be described 
as an illogical agglomerate, comprising all that was worst, and 
excluding all that was best, in each of these systems. We do 
not, of course, mean that the practical morality of the day can 
be thus described. Our practical morality fortunately has but 
little to do with our theoretical creed. The one we inherit with 
our Teutonic blood as a matter of instinet; the other we have 
evolved from a strange medley of the medizevalism of the Prayer 
Book and the worse than Pagan animalism of public school 
tradition. 

But in order that a true system of morality may be eonstrueted 
and generally accepted, there must be, as a preparation for it, a 
previous diffusion of sound physiological teaching among all 
classes of society, more especially the middle and lower classes, 
from whose convictions and habits the weight of national senti- 
ment is derived. It is not merely that kuowledge is necessary 
as a basis for intelligent convictions of duty: but one most 
important effect of the diffusion of such information will be to 
purify the fountain of knowledge itself. Any branch of human 
thought must suffer if it be left exclusively in the hands of a 
privileged and professional class. ‘lheology, for example, will 
always be narrow and unpractical—nay, perhaps even immoral— 
in countries where laymeu take no intelligent and active interest 
in it. Itis to be feared that whatever small amount of light 
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may exist with regard to the theory of the duties of sex has been 
much obscured hitherto by this professional exclusiveness, which, 
perhaps, is stronger among medical men than among the clergy. 
And in this case the consequences of such exclusiveness are more 
prejudicial than in the case of theology. A clergyman may be 
narrow and dogmatic, but, as a rule, he is more earnest and 
spiritually-minded than the average layman, and therefore more 
capable of finding out theological truth. But the materialism of 
medical training, coupled with the too prevalent neglect of 
general culture, has a direct tendency to deaden those subtle 
inspirations by which in the main the ethics of the relation of 
the sexes must be determined. Hitherto, perhaps, the influence 
of the medical profession has, on the whole, been for evil rather 
than for good. The bulk of the members of that profession take 
no special interest in the subject. But for one high-minded and 
enthusiastic surgeon, who probably has no time or energy left to 
spare for the metaphysical and moral speculations that might be 
deduced from his knowledge, there are scores of commonplace 
practitioners who in their daily intercourse with their little world 
diligently and dogmatically enforce -maxims that are either 
destructive of all morality, or only consistent with its lower 
developments. One not unfrequently meets with young men 
who are ready to defend the looseness of their lives by telling 
you that their medical man has advised them to take the course 
they have adopted, and has clearly explained that for a bachelor 
to live a life of purity is a physical impossibility, and that any 
attempt at such a life would be most injurious to the health. 
This poisoning of the well of knowledge seems to be one of 
the inevitable results of the system by which all public reference 
in education to the duties and functions of sex is proscribed. 
Medical men themselves form their first ideas on these subjects 
from schoolboy traditions; and these ideas are so congenial to 
the baser aspects of our nature, that no after-training could easily 
eradicate them, even if such training had this for its express 
object, which it has not. We must remember that physiology, 
as a science, is but in its childhood, and that the problems we 
have to face in the physiology of sex are extremely complicated 
and hard to investigate, and that in regard to them the most 
contradictory opinions are advocated. In this region of twilight, 
therefore, a man is certain to choose his path according to his 
previous predilections, and as a rule these will be on the wrong 
side. But if instruction in a system of morality based upon 
physiology formed a necessary part of every schoolboy’s educa- 
tion, then these mists would no longer be allowed to hang over 
this debatable land. 
. In brief, the system of education at present adopted, of evading 
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all that relates to sex, and of trusting to ignorance and innocence 
as the sole protection of boys and young men against the evils 
that are about them and within them, issues in this result, that 
while virtue is left defenceless, vice has all the arguments to 
herself. All systematic thought, and all shaping of practical 
popular maxims from the results of such thought, are on the 
wrong side. Why should this state of things continue? Why 
should not one of the most influential factors of human nature be 
recognised and brought within the sphere of educational in- 
fluences ? 

One favourable symptom of social progress in these matters is, 
that in all schools for girls now under public control the study of 
some simple manual of the science of health is made a necessary 
part of the course of instruction. Nothing could be more 
satisfactory, so far as it goes, but a little consideration 
will show that this is far from being all that is wanted. The 
science of health is both abstruse and complicated, and the 
amount of time that can be devoted to it in an ordinary girls’ 
school extremely small. With the best text-books and the 
best teachers available, it would be hard to keep the lesson on 
health from degenerating into mere “cram.” And the proba- 
bility is, that most girls either retain no permanent impression at 
all, or, if they do, little is left in their minds beyond a few 
isolated and ill-understood maxims about special poirts of detail. 
A branch of knowledge which so far as popular education is con- 
cerned is relegated exclusively to the sex which unavoidably 
enjoys the fewest educational advantages, is not likely to make 
much permanent progress. The best remedy for these defects is 
to make the study of hygiene compulsory in boys’-schools as well. 
There would then be a far greater chance that the knowledge 
thus acquired would be retained and turned to practical account 
in after-life. ; 

For boys, the study of hygiene ought to include a clear outline 
of the broad general principles of the physiology of sex, with so 
much of detailed information as has a direct bearing or the duties 
of practical morality. Two principles ought to regulate any such 
scheme of instruction. First, that the physiology of sex, though 
necessarily occupying an important position in the course of these 
lessons, should be carefully subordinated to physiology and hygiene 
in general. The great aim of the teacher should be to divest a boy's 
mind of the diseased notion that there is something specially and 
intrinsically prurient in matters connected with the relation be- 
tween the sexes; and this can best be done by carefully making 
the lessons on sex grow naturally and healthfully out of the lessons 
on the bodily functions in general. Secondly, human physiology 
should always be treated comparatively, in its relation te the 
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physiology of all lower forms of animated existence. Those who 
have never studied the subject can form no idea of the moral 
leverage that can be gained by taking this standpoint. Through- 
out the ascending scale of creation nothing is more clearly marked 
than the gradual evolution of the moral element—the slow, silent 
preparation for the introduction of spiritual forces in conjuncticn 
with the merely physical aspects of nature. A wise teacher will 
begin with the stamens and pistil of a common flower, and taking 
that flower as his text will unfold from it the whole mystery of 
the relation between the male and the female ; and as he rises 
upwards he will with judicious tact fasten on the points of analogy 
or contrast that most vividly set forth those moral truths on the 
inculcation of which he constantly fixes his aim. 

In regard, also, to the mode of teaching these lessons, two 
principles should be carefully carried out. First, that instruction 
and examination should be chiefly or exclusively oral and in class. 
There must no doubt be text-books for the teacher ; but whether 
there should be such for the pupil is perhaps doubtful. For a 
boy to read such subjects by himself might be injurious, though 
it could not do half the harm that is done under the present 
system. But the fresh air of the publicity of class-room instruc- 
tion would render the discussion of all necessary details as harm- 
less, and almost as dry, as a lesson in Thucydides. Secondly, 
the morbid exercise of the imagination should be prevented by 
using the utmost plainness of speech, by avoiding all ambiguities 
and euphemisms, and by the actual exhibition of the structures 
spoken of in prepared and preserved dissections. If drawings are 
used, they should be mere outline diagrams made to exhibit the 
theoretical relations of different structures and organs with 
greater clearness than can be seen in the complications of actual 
existence. 

One great danger that we have to obviate is the effect of 
ignorance and curiosity at the critical time of life when the 
latent instincts of sex usually begin to manifest their conscious 
working. Ommne ignotum pro magnifico, but on the system 
we advocate a boy would be delivered from the temptations of 
idle curiosity and of the vicious companionships to which such 
curiosity inevitably leads. I believe that nine-tenths—nay, that 
ninety-nine hundredths—of the immorality that prevails among 
young men originates primarily in ignorance and perverted 
curiosity. All men are naturally chaste, paradoxical as such 
a statement may appear. Just in proportion as a man’s animal 
propensities are strongly developed, in that very proportion has 
he an intense, if latent, instinct of purity. The moralist need 
not search in heaven above or in hell beneath for a motive- 
power to enforce the duty of chastity. That spiritual force is 
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within, deep in the inmost core of every man who is free from 
structural disease of the brain. All we have to do is to give 
light and guidance, to set this motive- power to work in the right 
direction by forming positive habits of spiritual and physical 
purity—habits in which the young man, when arrived at mature 
manhood, will tind himself empanoplied as in complete steel. 
But without such guidance the untrained instinct of maiden 
modesty will often go astray. The falsehoods that are current 
among habitually vicious young men are dangerous, because 
they so closely border upon natural truths. An innocent and 
ignorant youth, left alone among vicious associates, will often 
find himself terribly tempted, because his own experience will 
sometimes make him feel as if the arguments they urged were 
after all only too true. In such a case how inestimable would 
be the advantage of having early had the mind imbued with 
exact and scientific demonstrations of the falsehood of these 
delusions. In civilised society, even more than among savages, 
the functions of sex have uniformly and throughout innumerable 
centuries been so perverted and misused that our humanity has 
become altogether warped and diseased, and it needs great faith 
to hold to the truth, when that truth appears at times to be 
contradicted by all experience, and to be utterly against the 
grain of our own habitual sensations. 

One objection to the scheme we have urged demands a frank 
investigation. It will be said that instruction in the physiology 
of sex may perhaps be necessary for a few, for those who are in 
danger of being led astray; but that for the healthy majority 
it is unnecessary, and in their case it would introduce the very 
evils of impurity of thought against which we ourselves wish to 
contend. In other words, it may be urged that we advocate 
a sort of moral vaccination; we desire all boys to be made 
mildly unchaste for the sake of saving the lives of an unfortunate 
few. 

At the outset, we demur to this doctrine about the majority. 
If we remove from our calculations those men who lead a pure 
life because they have scarcely any capacity for temptation, it 
is to be feared that among those who are truiy masculine, 
chastity before marriage is the exception rather than the rule. 
But for the object we have now to consider we may waive this 
point, and assume, argumenti gratid, that the majority of boys 
are healthy in their inherited moral instincts. We will also 
waive a few other obvious points—such, for example, as that 
unless a boy is to be forbidden all access to the Bible, the news- 
paper, the literature of Greece and Rome, and the writings of 
all our own standard authors—it is impossible for him to avoid 
coming across the most pointed allusions to the very ideas to 
which objection is made; and every one knows that indirect 
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suggestion influences the imagination much more powerfully 
than explicit statement. 

We waive all these preliminaries, and, going at once to the 
root of the matter, we contend that the objection itself is a striking 
illustration of the perversity of conventional ideas on the subject 
of purity. This perversity is founded in part upon an incapacity 
to discriminate between scientific and poetical ideas. The words 
and phrases we commonly use are as a rule poetical ; the use 
of scientific words and phrases implies the power of mental 
abstraction, and therefore involves a higher degree of educa- 
tion than falls to the lot of the mass of mankind. To illustrate 
this distinction, let us take an example. The words “ daisy,” 
“violet,” and “buttercup,” are all poetical words which at once 
call up, not an abstract idea to be examined by the intellect, 
but a living unity that appeals to the feelings and the senses; 
in short, to the whole man. Whereas the scientific terms that 
correspond to these poetical names leave our imagination and 
our emotions untouched, and merely depict a dry diagram to 
the eye of the intellect alone. 

Apply this distinction to the question in hand. The words 
and phrases relating to matters of sex*which a boy comes across 
in the study of literature or the experiences of life are all 
poetical, and therefore dangerous; while what he would he 
taught in the class-room would be solely scientific, would be the 
bare skeletons of abstract thought, scraped clean of every trace 
of living passion. And it is a well-proved fact that the scientific 
study of natural objects sometimes has a positive tendency to 
deaden our capacity for their poetical appreciation. 

There is therefore not the least incompatibility besween com- 
plete scientific knowledge of every detail of the physiology of sex 
and the most perfect purity of thought : on the contrary, strange 
; as the notion may appear to those who have never examined the 
subject, the former is one of the greatest possible helps to the 
latter. From what I personally saw of undergraduate life at 
Cambridge, I am sure that those men who were medical students 
were, as a rule, more pure-minded and modest than most men of 
the same standing as regards social antecedents and educational 
advantages. That prejudice, which the Laureate with the most 
perfect dramatic propriety has put into the mouth of his wrong- 

headed Princess :-— 





“ We shudder but to dream our maids should ape 
Those monstrous males that carve the living hound, 
And cram him with the fragments of the grave;  * 
Or in the dark, dissolving human heart, 

And holy secrets of this microcosm, 
Dabbling a shameless hand with shameful jest, 

Encarnalise their spirits——” 
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is the expression of a prejudice that springs from ignorance 
alone. 

It may be said of medical men, that their contact with sorrow 
and suffering tends to purify them, and the consciousness that 
the acquisition of physiological knowledge is absolutely indis- 
pensable to enable them to alleviate pain and suffering saves 
them from the natural and proper results of that acquisition ; but 
that where physiology is studied for its own sake, and not as a 
means to an end, its natural tendency to deprave the mind would 
then become apparent ; and that therefore the innocent minds 
of children who as yet are untouched by the depravity of the 
world, ought not so to be contaminated, when no urgent reason 
can be alleged. 

We reply that, even were there no important end to be 
gained, we cannot see how a pure mind could be contaminated 
by seeing and hearing a complete and exhaustive proof of the 
truth of the text, “It is He that hath made us and not we our- 
selves ; we are His people and the sheep of His pasture :” or to 
put the same idea in more modern phrase, that the relation 
between the sexes is the most perfect, the loveliest chord in the 
harmony of the universe. 

But, furthermore, there is in this case a real necessity for such 
knowledge, at least for all boys. Just in proportion to the 
strength of a man’s brain, in that very proportion does he inherit 
the blood of the tiger and the ape. Even if it be allowed that 
women may safely be left in ignorance, with men this can never 
be the case. The more healthy, the more perfect a man is, the 
more certain is it that he will be terribly tempted, even if he be 
kept in the saintliest seclusion imaginable. Few truly masculine 
men can lead a life that is at once perfectly pure and perfectly 
healthful, unless they know the physiological laws that regulate 
the working of their natural powers. To allow a boy to grow up 
in ignorance is as sane and as prudent as it would be to allow a 
person wholly unacquainted with chemistry to go into a labora- 
tory and undertake the manipulation of fulminating silver and 
nitro-glycerine. That very boy who has been brought up ina 
Puritan home, whose mother would most earnestly protest, as she 
would say, against having his mind depraved by the kind of 
teaching we advocate—that boy, whose shy sensitive nature 
shrinks from the coarse jests and the foul allusions of his class- 
fellows—that very boy has perhaps already fallen, or is doomed 
soon to fall, into the black and silent Charybdis by which so 
many, of the fairest promise are slowly, hopelessly, and helplessly 
sucked down to the abyss of a moral degradation worse than 
death itself. To that very boy the knowledge we fain would 

give may perhaps be the one thing needful to save him from 
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making shipwreck of body and soul. It is a fact proved. by 
experience, that this morbid physico-moral insanity often origi- 
nates in habits that have been formed in infancy or childhood, 
and that it is invariably fostered, and usually created, by the 
neglect and the reticence of parents and schoolmasters. 

We have spoken hitherto of the part which the teacher ought 
to take in supplementing on this one important point the course 
of instruction given in public schools for boys. But there is 
another aspect of this education which must chiefly depend upon 
the thoughtfulness and common sense of parents and guardians, 
in the home and beyond the bounds of the schoolroom. This 
consists in the formation of habits of decency, cleanliness, and 
reverence for the body. There is an old and very true saying 
“Manners makyth man.” Where the outward forms of courtesy 
are forgotten or disregarded, the finer feelings of consideration 
for the welfare of others are sure to suffer in consequence. What 
forms of politeness are to social goodwill, decent customs are to 
chastity. How far the reverse of all this our national customs 
have been is best evidenced by the fact that until lately the 
bestial indecency of the birch was a recognised institution in our 
public schools; while the gross ignorance of physiology which 
prevails among all classes of society receives an apt illustration 
in the corresponding fact that few schoolmasters are aware that 
to use the cane in the way in which the cane is proverbially 
supposed to be used is almost a crime. 

There can be little doubt that most of the grave defects and 
the irrational solecisms of our received systems of education have 
their ultimate root in the essential viciousness of the ideal from 
which they have historically been evolved. However much 
they have become modified in the course of time, our public 
schools and universities to this day in their main structure and 
constitution inherit the diseased bias of the monastic institutions 
from which they have derived their existence. Hence we can 
hardly wonder that in everything connected with sex they should 
be so much at fault. One fundamental vice in our orthodox 
systems of education that obviously originates in monastic 
influences, is the separation of the sexes. To acertain extent no 
doubt such‘separation is natural, and necessary for the due 
differentiation of the moral, intellectual,and physical characteristics 
of each ; but there is the widest difference between the unforced 
isolation of a healthful evolution, and the rigorous, the absolute, 
and the unbroken seclusion of which the bolts and bars and 
aged bedmakers of our national colleges form the appropriate out- 
ward symbol. Many competent judges are of opinion that the 
low tone of morality which unfortunately prevails among us is 
largely due to this unnatural custom of the entire separation of 
[ Vol. CXII. No. CCXXL.|—New Sggzizs, Vol. LVI. No. I. 16) 
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the sexes in school and university life. Nor is this topic so alien 
as might at first sight appear to the subject we are discussing. 
For at the bottom of all this cowardly reticence on the part of 
parents and schoolmasters lies that feeling which was the key- 
stone of the medieval creed, that feeling which was definitely 
formulated by the fathers of the Church, and was illustrated 
with the severest logic in the life of every saint in the Calendar ; 
and that secret and ultimate creed put into plain words is this— 
that the relation between the sexes was created by the devil. 


P.S.—On looking through the proof of the foregoing article, I 
see that it is on one point open to misconception. My main 
object is to draw attention to an important principle—viz., that 
the instinct of sex ought to be openly recognised and openly 
educated. When this principle has been accepted by society, 
then the questions of detail as to how it is to be realised in prac- 
tice will have to be next considered. Probably for a long time 
to come this part of education will be best carried out at home: 
it was chiefly for the sake of distinctly explaining what I mean 
by sex education that I have attempted in this article to givea 
brief sketch of the way in which hereafter it may be organised in 
public schools, I have also put aside the question of such educa- 
tion for girls as being beyond the proper scope of the article: 
but there can be little doubt that for them it is quite as important 
as for boys, because without such knowledge they cannot develop 
and use aright their full moral power in the education of men. 

A, A. 
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THEOLOGY. 


()" a general view of “The History of the Church,” by Dr. J. J. 

Herzog, Professor of Theology at Erlanger, only the second part 
lies before us.’ In a certain definite but restricted sense the Pro- 
testant author concedes that the antiquity of Catholicism is greater 
than popular opinion usually admits, recognising it as a result of the 
reconciliation of the two divergent forms of Christianity—the Jewish 
and the Gentile, and tracing back the Catholic idea to the close of the 
Apostolic age. In surveying the historical tract which he now pro- 
poses to illustrate, our chronicler divides it into three periods—the first 
extending from Boniface, the so-called Apostle of the Germans, to the 
accession of Gregory VII.; the second, beginning with the accession 
of Gregory and ending with that of Clement V.; and the third, reach - 
ing from the year of Clement’s enthronement—1305 to 1517—the 
conventional date of the Protestant Reformation. Though opposed to 
the doctrine and discipline of the Church of Rome, Dr. Herzog does 
not fail to do justice to the devotional life, the ideal aspiration, the 
truth and goodness, and the moral and intellectual tendencies of the 
Middle Ages; discerning, amid the darkness and confusion, the per- 
plexities and aberrations of the times, the powerful individualities 
which glorified them by splendid action or quieted them by merciful 
endeavour. The historical narrative is as rich in detail as is consistent 
with the limited space allotted to it, and the expository chapters are 
reasonably instructive on such subjects as the Development of Theo- 
logy and Theological Science, including the scholastic and mystical 
phases of Catholic thought. As we turn the pages of Dr. Herzog’s 
volume we find a goodly array of names of saints and holy women, of 
the Catholic heroes of sword and pen. To St. Elizabeth, with whom 
Kingley’s “Tragedy” long since made us familiar, he does due 
honour, as a living embodiment of Catholic humility and beneficence, 
though far from approving of her ascetic extravagances. To the 
heretical Huss, naturally enough a still more liberal treatment is 
accorded. The question of the Emperor Sigismund’s safe conduct, 
however, is not very satisfactorily handled. One point, indeed, is 
pronounced sufficiently clear—viz., the violation of the safe conduct, 
during the trial, by the imprisonment of Huss. Whether the Emperor 
was guilty of treachery to the martyr, Dr. Herzog seems to leave 
undecided. That Huss himself allowed that, should he be condemned 








; 1 “ Abriss der gesammten Kirchengeschichte.” Von Dr. J. J. Herzog, Ordent- 
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for heresy, he would not refuse to die, does not, in our opinion, dispose 
of the difficulty. On the day of his condemnation the bishop who 
preached the occasional sermon, turning to the Emperor, declared that 
by the execution of that heretic he would be honourably remembered 
by posterity, and when immediately after Huss affirmed that he had 
repaired to Constance with the Imperial document in his hands and 
then confronted the grantor, the Emperor blushed. Are we to suppose 
that he blushed with the sense of the discredit reflected on his honour 
by the minor indignation to which Huss was exposed, and not rather 
at the thought of the disgrace with which the surrender to death of 
the condemned man would tarnish his reputation ? 
If Dr. Herzog can write of the Church of Rome without the bitter 
old-fashioned prejudice which distinguishes the extreme Protestant, 
Dr. Chr. Wordsworth,’ the Bishop of Lincoln, still nurses the ancestral 
wrath and keeps it comfortably warm. We were hardly prepared to 
find such inexorable anger in a celestial bosom, or to read a repetition 
of the obsolete interpretation of the Apocalypse in the writing of a 
bishop and a scholar, which identifies the Church of Rome with the 
lady of easy virtue in the vision of St. John, detects in the papal 
millinery the scarlet, pearls, gold, and precious stones of the apocalyptic 
specification, and recognises in the Pope the “mysterious rival of God.” 
With these wild speculations we have no sympathy. We can better 
appreciate some of the bishop’s less visionary indictments of Roman 
Catholic procedure. He tells us, for instance, that a passage beginning 
“Qui Cathedram Petri,” interpolated in the ‘“‘De Unitate Ecclesix” of 
St. Cyprian, and in 1682 believed to be genuine by the Gallican 
bishops, was put in a prominent place by Pope Gregory XVI. in his 
Encyclical Letter in 1832, though the Abbé Migne, in his “ Patrologia,” 
acknowledges that it is wanting in the ancient editions. He also 
relates a story which we presume is true. Certain professors of the 
Collége de France publicly declared that they had seen with their own 
eyes a new prophet whom God had sent into the world to regenerate 
it, and sixty of their hearers, when asked if they had not seen this 
prophet, replied in a public lecture-room, “Oui, nous le jurons.” 
This “ fearful blasphemy” which has gone unrebuked by the Minister 
of Instruction and his Council, is less instructive, however, than the 
credulity exhibited in the manufacture of a new saint. An ancient 
Latin inscription was discovered on Aprii 1st (an ominous day), 1842, 
in the catacombs at Rome, near the Via Salaria : “Aurelie Theudosie 
benignissime et incomparabili femine Aurelius Optatus Conjugi 
innocentissime depos. Pr. Kal. Dec. Nat. Ambiana. B.M.F.” The 
sepulchral tablet was torn from its place and subjected to the critical 
scrutiny of the ‘ Congregation of Relics,” when a verdict was pro- 
nounced that the remains in question were those of Theudosia, a 
Christian, a saint, a martyr, and a native of Amiens in France. 
The sentence was ratified by Pius IX., and the name of Theu- 





2 ‘Miscellanies, Literary and Religious.” By Chr. Wordsworth, D. D., Bishop of f 
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dosia was added to the ritual of the Church of Amiens. Her mortal 
remains were transported to that city on 12th October, 1853, and 
with music, banners, and illuminations, were carried in a magnificent 
car of triumph to the cathedral church, attended by a concourse of 
cardinals, archbishops, and bishops. Ter first anniversary was 
honoured by the presence of the Emperor Napoleon III. and the 
Empress Eugénie. A chapel also was erected to her honour. For 
the existence of Theudosia the Latin inscription is our only witness. 
Of her history nothing is known but what the discovered tablet con- 
tains. The abbreviation “ Nat. Ambiana,” may not refer to Theu- 
dosia at all. ‘‘ Nat.,” the bishop submits, is not an abbreviation for 
“Nata,” but for “Natio” or for “Natione,” and signifies either the 
Ambian nation or an Ambian by nation, as “‘ Nat. Pan.” signifies a 
Pannonian by nation, and “ Nat. Dalm.” a Dalmatian by nation. Now, 
as the Ambiani inhabited a wide track of country, it would be as 
absurd to infer that Theudosia was born at Amiens because she was an 
Ambian, as to infer that a man was born at York because he was born 
in Yorkshire. Though an Ambian by parentage, Theudosia may have 
been born at Rome. Moreover, it appears from Sigebert that Sama- 
nobria or Samanobriva did not receive the name of Ambianis till the 
time of Gratian, about a.p. 382, Ambianum being a still later form of 
the name. If, then, Theudosia was a saint and a martyr, the words in 
question cannot mean that she was born at Amiens, for the age of 
martyrs had passed away before Amiens received the name of Am- 
bianum. The bishop appears to us to have made out his case, and 
the amazing discovery of the Congregation of Relics has its fitting 
counterpart in that of the Pickwick Club, and Nat. Ambiana its 
appropriate parallel in ‘‘ Bill Stumps, his Mark,” commemorated in the 
annals of that immortal Society. As to the general contents of Dr. 
Wordsworth’s three substantial volumes, we can only hope that 
sympathetic readers may be forthcoming to take an interest in the 
literary conglomerate which he offers them. The pages on the Pompeian 
inscriptions, Greece, France, and Italy are to us the most attractive ; 
but an omnivorous appetite may find a feast in the various dissertations 
on the Vatican Council, the Congress of Old Catholics, the Inspiration 
and Revision of the Bible, Church Music, Worship in Art, Cremation, 
the Spread of Infidelity, the Decline of Mohammedanism, Ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction, Sisterhoods, Celibacy, and Wesleyan Methodists. 

Mr. R. H. Hill Sandys, barrister-at- law, is sufficiently loyal to an anti- 
quated creed to be permitted to follow immediately in the steps of an 
episcopal promulgator of the gospel. His quaint volume entitled “In 
the Beginning” is partly a serious protest, partly a funny philippic 
directed against certain modern views of the Creation which are dis- 
pleasing in his eyes. His remarks have little argumentative cogency, 
but his whimsical travesty of the doctrine of Evolution is almost ridi- 
culous enough to beamusing. Dogs, he informs us, would be first-rate 





3 “Inthe Beginning : Remarks on Certain Modern Views of the Creation.” By 
Richard Hill Sandys, M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at Law. London: 
Pickering and Co. “1879. 
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public speakers if they could speak at all; but dogs cannot even behave 
decently. Who, he continues, ever saw a rich dog give away a bone in 
charity to a poor one if he wanted it himself? Ovid he describes as “ the 
Founder of the Anthropological Society,” who was the first to show us in 
his Metamorphoses the new fauna of the present order of things scrambling 
out of the mud, followed in due course by the pleasing discovery of the 
‘¢ Origin of Species by Selection.” But his happiest remark is to follow: 
—‘“ It has become a fashion of late in some quarters to write the name 
[of God] Jahveh, either because it looks thus something more like a com- 
mon Hebrew word or because it is covertly suggestive of the heathen 
Zao or Jove, who may thus have yet one more chance; and one distin- 
guished philologist, now deceased, is said to have usually commenced 
his morning prayer, “‘O Jahveh, whom that fool.-. . will persistin calling 
Jehovah.” 

Diligent research and minute elaboration of chronological detail cha- 
racterise a dissertation on the dates of important works connected with 
the life of Jesus from the pen of the late Professor N. W. Ljungberg, of 
Gothenburg, the editor of an edition of Horace already noticed in this 
Review. The data for such an attempt are at best fluctuating, and the 
author’s speculations on the original dwelling-place of the parents of 
Jews, the second governorship of Cyreniusand the synoptical determina- 
tion of the day of the crucifixion create some distrust of his conclusions. 
Accepting the conjectural estimate of the age of Jesus (St. John viii. 57) 
“thou art not yet fifty years old,’ and supporting that estimate by the 
chronological indication (St. John ii. 20) “forty and six years was 
this temple in building,” he makes the birth of Jesus contemporary 
with the foundation of the Herodian structure, and infers that, ac- 
cording to the author of the fourth gospel, Jesus died on 14th Nisan 
A.D. 29, being then about forty-eight years of age. But he objects, as 
the evangelist supposes that 14 Nisan a.p. 29 fell on a Friday, and as 
it assuredly did not fall on a Friday, he betrays the unhistorical charac- 
ter of his intimation. The fact is, he continues, “ St. John” made use 
of a calendar adopted by the Jews only after the second destruction of 
Jerusalem A.D. 131. The fourth gospel could not therefore have been 
composed till ten or twenty years after this epoch about a.p. 140 or 150, 
at the earliest. This curious specimen of the Swedish Professor’s chrono- 
logical science we leave the expert to confirm or refute. 

Mr. Voysey, “ the Yorkshire vicar, who laid his sacrilegious hand on 
cherished shrines, and whose impiety was promptly punished,” is not 
only convinced that the fourth gospel is an untrustworthy version of 
the Life of Jesus written about the middle of the second century or 
soon after, but is confident that the entire evangelical record is “a 
degrading picture of the life of one who, for aught we know, was really 
noble, really grandly humane.” His battery, however, is pointed more 
immediately against that reputed bulwark of Christianity called 
Prophecy,* and though in the main we cannot but agree with him, we 





4 «The Sling and the Stone.” Vol. VII. On Prophecy. By the Rev. Charles 
‘Voysey, B.A., formerly Vicar of Headlaugh, Yorkshire. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 1879. 
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ve submit that it would have been more appropriate to the assumed 
in character of a simple shepherd-lad with unpretending sling and stone, 
ae if the impetuosity of his assault had been moderated by an infusion of 
in the “sweet reasonableness” which another Jack the Giant-killer always 
ig recommends, but does not always practically illustrate. The argu- 
le ment grounded on the fulfilment of prophecy is one of the most dan- 
: gerous of the edged tools with which orthodoxy struggles to defend its 
€ cause. To show that in many cases so-called predictions are not 

fulfilled in the events assumed to be foretold, but that to “save ap- 
L pearances” recourse has been had to accommodation, arbitrary appli- 


cation of irrelevant texts, garbled citation and perhaps even to 
| unscrupulous manipulation, is not a very difficult though it is a 
| rather disagreeable task, and this task Mr. Voysey in the seventh in- 
stalment of his “Sling and Stone” has accomplished with vigour and 
success. Ina summary of unfulfilled prophecies, drawn from the pages 
of Dr. Kuenen, he shows that error in prediction was not exceptionally 
rare, giving instances of failure in the case of Tyre, Damascus, Moab, 
the return of Israel and the reunion of the kingdoms of Judah and 
Ephraim. It would seem as if in these latter days even orthodoxy 
itself lent unwilling testimony to the validity of heterodox assertion, 
though only within safe limits of course. Thus Dr. Vance Smith, one 
of the Revision Committee of the New Testament, gravely disputes the 
applicability to Christ of the text— He was despised and rejected of 
men” in the famous liii. chap. of Isaiah ; and Rev. Brownlow Maitland 
(whose publication of his modified views of prophecy occasioned the 
withdrawal of Lord Shaftesbury from the presidency of the Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge) allows that if exact fulfilments 
of definite and precise predictions are required, it would be exceedingly 
difficult to establish it. The once popular works of Newton and 
Keith, he admits, which rested the argument chiefly on supposed 
predictions of future events have in consequence become quite inade- 
quate to meet modern critical objections. Mr. Voysey’s rejection of 
Prophecy is followed by a reply to Mr. Maitland, which concludes the 
volume with a natural rejection of the idolatry of Christ, and a pro- 
clamation of the superiority of the pure theoretic conception, on which 
Mr. Voysey with serene confidence reposes. 

In a little volume, written in a spirit of faith, hope, and charity, Mr. 
Horace Field takes a very opposite view of Christianity ; for, while Mr. 
Voysey denounces its dogma, Mr. Field predicts its ultimate triumph.’ 
Reasserting the revelation of the Infinite through the Finite, he insists 
that the Father can be revealed by the Son alone, and maintains the 
q identity of Christ with the Son of God. Human nature will be elevated 
through Christian love, yet there is, it appears, “an imperial self-love 
which daily trains us individually and nationally towards a state in 
which our whole business energy will be spent in co-operation, or in 
which we shall live by serving ‘society first, and letting the good of 
self flow out of service as second.” 








5 “The Ultimate Triumph of Christianity.” By Horace Field L.A. London: 
C. Kegan Paul & Co. 1879. 
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Mr. W. W. Clark’s view of the “ Religion of the Future” is some- 
what non-latitudinarian than that of Mr. Horace Field. Having some 
acquaintance with the liberal theology of our own day, he abandons 
such doctrines as the Fall, the Atonement, the deity of Jesus, a 
personal Devil, and an eternal Hell, makes Christianity consist in the 
conception of God as a Father, and accords Christ the same position 
in the sphere of the affections as Mozart holds in the sphere of music, 
and Newton in that of science! We regret that he should use the 
jargon of the spiritualistic school, and that he should degrade his 
personification of divine love to the level of a ‘‘ mediumistic person.” 
But not only does he adopt the vocabulary of the ultra-Brutalists, as 
Mr. Carlyle would call the disciples of that schoo], but, while admitting 
the fraud, the uncleanliness, the folly, the vagaries of spiritualism, he 
accepts the testimony in favour of the phenomena called spiritual as 
overwhelming proof of their objective reality. Messages received 
through table-tipping and rappings are, it is allowed, unreliable, but if 
two or more persons say that portions of a semi-materialised body, 
from a hand to a complete form, were seen and handled by Mr. 
Crokes, especially if a mysterious handbell, a flower or a piece of 
China grass is introduced into the performance, there is no resisting 
their combined evidence, powerfully reinforced as it is by the “ in- 
telligible manipulation” of matter by the floricultural ghost. Of Mr. 
Clark’s disjunctive proposition “there must be a truth underlying 
spiritualism, or it is one of the most stupendous delusions mankind has 
ever known,” we know which half we should find it easiest to 
accept. 

The Transition Christianity is represented in a much more reason- 
able form by Mr. Candler, a mathematical schoolmaster.’ With the 
general doctrine of primary proportions, as we should understand it, 
we have no quarrel, but unfortunately Mr. Candler understands it 
in a sense which is not acceptable to us. Neither can we allow the 
validity of his quasi-infallible test, the quod semper of Vincentius 
Lerinensis. We must equally object to his unsatisfactory admission 
that he partly agrees that observation and experience are the test of 
axiomatic propositions, believing, as we do, that even the axioms of 
geometry are inductive propositions which, independently of ex- 
perience, would not present themselves to the mind; and that such 
physical axioms as the law of gravitation are, as Sir John Herschell 
says, obtained by a succession of inductions and abstractions derived 
from the observation of numerous facts and subordinate laws. As to 
the Consensus hominum we do not admit the existence of inherent 
elementary truths, though we are far from denying that of inborn 
mental susceptibilities; and the test of universal assent, as generally 
understood, is, in our judgment, a wholly fallacious one. The religion of 





6 “‘A Forecast of the Religion of the Future,” &. By W. W. Glark. London : 
Triibner & Co. 1879. 

7 “Groundwork of Belief: being an Inquiry into the Origin and Foundation of 
the Religious Sentiment.” By H. Candler, M.A., Mathematical Master of Upping- 
ham School. London: C. Kegan Paul & Co. 1879. 
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savages is, as Mr. Mill says, a blunder of primitive belief; and the 
supposed intention of Deity is far from beimg universal either in time 
or place. The thoughtful adhesion of Socrates and St. Paul, Goethe 
and Bonaparte, or any number you please of philosophers, saints, and 
poets, and the inconsiderate acquiescence of the innumerable rabble of 
Deists is resolvable, in the former case, into conviction arising from 
some rational demonstration or argument based on the order of nature, 
and, in the case of the latter, into a more or less unenlightened accept- 
ance of the teaching of cultivated minds. Mr. Candler entirely fails to 
show that this submission of the many, not of all, is an instinct, a 
natural faculty or primary proposition; but his attempt to realise for 
himself a system of reasoned truth is at least commendable. 

We are unable to recognise the particular raison d’étre of Mr. Beet’s 
not unlearned “ Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans.” 
After the masterly elucidation of Baun and Pfleiderer, the English- 
man’s exposition is to us flat and frigid. Arminians, however, may be 
pleased to learn that Mr. Beet not only ventures to contradict Augustine 
and Calvin, but undertakes to disprove what they taught, justifying 
himself by the plea that the “little ones of a later age are in some 
points wiser than the great ones of bygone days.” 

Like Mr. Beet’s ‘“ Commentary” the “ Annotated Bible”’* by J. H. 
Blunt may succeed in vindicating its existence to that class of readers 
which stands in the old paths, and prefers the voice of a dull 
and virtuous orthodoxy to the dangerous music of her siren adver- 
sary. While we observe with pleasure that many of the misrenderings 
of the ill-translated book of Job are corrected in the notes, we are 
amused at the stolidly unconscious dogmatism which pervades Mr. 
Blunt’s annotations. The volume before us contains the Old 
Testament books from Job to Malachi, and the Apocryphal books as 
well. 

We may make favourable mention here of Mr. J. Hamblin Smith’s 
“ Short Notes on the Greek Text of the Acts of the Apostles.” We can- 
not, of course, agree with him in his old-fashioned view of the recon- 
ciliation of discrepancies, and when he says it is certain that St. Paul 
wrote four epistles during his imprisonment, those to the Ephesians, the 
Colossians, Philemon, and the Philippians, he should have spoken for 
himself and not as the representative of historical truth. Far from 
being certain, grave doubts are entertained whether he wrote any one 
of the four, either during his imprisonment or at any other time, and 
we are certain that he did not write the first or second of the four. 
The notes, however, are clear, admirably brief, and scholarly. Many 
references to Thucydides will be found in them, Mr. Smith being certain 
that the author of the Acts was familiar with a particular part of 





8 **4 Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans.” By Joseph Agar 
Beet. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1879. 

® “The Annotated Bible: being a Household Commentary on the Holy Scrip- 
tures Comprehending the Results of Modern Discovery and Criticism.” By Rev. 
John Henry Blunt, M.A. Rivingtons. 1879. 

10 “Short Notes on the Greek Text of the Acts of the Aposties.” By J. 
Hamblin Smith, M.A. London, Oxford, and Cambridge: Rivingtons. 1879. 
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the writings of that historian, apparently the sixth book in which the 
commencement of the Italian expedition is described. 

“‘ Work amongst Working Men” is a rather interesting account of 
the experiences of Miss Ellice Hopkins as an evangelist." The only 
unmarried daughter of a man of science occupying a permanent 
position in the University [of Cambridge?] This lady was allowed 
by her father “to go alone into public-houses and to beat about the 
streets at night, in the service of the rough men,” at whose conver- 
sion she appears to have laboured with some success. Known to 
many as the author of the “Life and Letters of James Hinton,” 
Miss Hopkins is an accomplished and excellent woman, who reads 
Darwin, Tennyson, and Wordsworth, and believes in eternal punish- 
ment and the vicarious sacrifice of Christ. Among the graver matter 
of this book will be found some touches of humourous character. On 
one occasion, forty undergraduates having come to mock, but re- 
maining to pray, a dissenting organ expressed a hope that Miss 
Hopkins might prove the feeble instrument of saving grace to a god- 
less and unbelieving University! Like Miss Ellice Hopkins, Mrs. 
Maclachlan avows her belief in Everlasting Punishment;” but the 
“limited liability” principle is invoked to mitigate the horror with 
which respectable people now begin to contemplate that sublime dogma. 
Our lady theologian regards universalism as irreconcilable with Scrip- 
ture; and contends that all who repel and will not obey the gospel 
will die the second death, that is, will be annihilated. The guiltier 
principals, however, the Devil and his Angels; the Beast and all who 
worship the Beast, are to be exceptions to the general rule. They are 
to live, though, in spirit only (their persons being destroyed) for ever 
and ever, and are to be tormented day and night. Orthodox members 
of the Church of England will, perhaps, derive from the contempla- 
tion of the sufferings of these angelical and bestial persons a solace, 
though hardly a compensation, for the extinction of the last hope 
of everlasting damnation, which a wit attributed some years ago 
“to an eminent Christian and a still more eminent judge.” “The 
Rigveda, or the Holy Hymns of the Brahmans, translated in its entirety 
by Alfred Ludwig into his own mother tongue, will be welcome to 
many students.” It is accompanied with a commentary and intro- 
duction. The third volume now before us deals with its origin, 
metrical form, text, time, country and people, with the characteristic 
institutions, religion, gods, powers of evil, magic and cultus, illus- 
trated in the sacred poems of which it consists. 

A seventh edition of the first and second volumes of “ Supernatural 
Religion,” constituting about two-thirds of the new issue of the work 
in a complete form, testifies to the favour with which it has been 





1 “ Work among Working Men.” By Ellice Hopkins, &. London: Strahan 
& Company, Limited. 

'2 “Notes and Extracts on Everlasting Punishment and Eternal Life.” By 
Mrs. Maclachlan. London: C. Kegan Paul & Co. 1879. 

13 “De Rigveda oder die Heiligen Hymnen der Brahmana. Zum ersten male 
volistiindig ins Deutsche iibersezt mit Commentar und EKinleitung.” Von Alfred 
Ludwig. Dritter Band. London: Triibner & Co. 
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received by an interested and thoughtful circle of inquirers.* In 
once more reverting to its pages we are impressed with a sense of the 
laborious and conscientious research, the learning, temper, and manly 
utterance of its author, and though on points of minor importance we are 
not always in accord with him, we are satisfied of the general accuracy 
of the statements and the essential correctness of his conclusions. Occa- 
sional inadvertences on his part may be contrasted with the overstrained 
objections on the forced interpretations on the part of his opponents. 
Dr. Lightfoot for instance, in his attempt to discredit the testimony of 
John Malalas, respecting the martyrdom of Ignatius in the Emperor’s 
presence, surely does violence to the obvious meaning of the words, 
in this particular passage, which he explains the phrase éapropyce éxt 
dvrov bore testimony during the reign of Trajan; the preceding 
tore, at that time, plainly excluding such an interpretation, as Zahn, 
whom he implicitly follows, peremptorily decides. So, again, Dr. Light- 
foot appears to be wrong in asserting that Lipsius has retracted his 
early opinions on the priority and genuineness of the Curetonian 
version of three epistles of Ignatius. Dr. Wescott, in his turn, cen- 
sures our author with undue severity for saying that it has been 
demonstrated that Ignatius was not sent to Rome at all, but suffered 
martyrdom at Antioch on the 20th December, a.p. 115. The de- 
monstration consists, it is true, not in the citation of undoubted 
historical testimony, but in the production of reasons which render 
the Roman journey inadmissible, and though Dr. Wescott has a 
perfect right to reject the so-called demonstration, if he deem it in- 
sufficient, he should not treat the elaborate reasoning of men like 
Voikman, Baur, and Hilgenfeld, as if it resulted only in “a not 
groundless conjecture.” Volkman, Baur, and we may add our own 
countryman Davidson, are all of opinion that the martyrdom took place 
in Antioch. Hilgenfeld regards the Roman journey as incredible, but 
while he repeats the statement of the martyrology that the remains of 
Ignatius were buried at Antioch, he offers no express opinion on the 
subject. Merivale, who does not seem to be referred to by either 
party in the controversy, in the “Index” to his History of the 
Romans makes Antioch the scene of the execution, declares that the 
historical evidence for it is imperfect and conflicting, is at a loss to 
account for the bishop being sent to suffer martyrdom at Rome, and 
thinks the narrative of the “Martyrium” has a strong appearance 
of being moulded into a counterpart of the last voyage of St. Paul. 
Dr. Farrar’s treatment of Mill’s criticism on Hume’s argument against 
miraculous intervention is, however, the most astonishing instance of 
misapprehension that the work before us records. In opposition to 
Dr. Farrar’s inference from Mill’s remarks, that Hume’s formula is a 
flagrant petitio principii, Mill himself distinctly asserts that it is on 
petitio principii, maintaining in fact with Hume that anything is in- 
credible which is contrary to a complete induction, and that we have 





14 “Supernatural Religion: an Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation.” 
In three volumes. Complete edition. Carefully revised. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co, 1879. 
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a right to declare the induction complete wherever the scientific canons 
of induction give us that right, for example in a case of causation. 
From one of his informal opponents our author admits that he has 
derived real instruction. Since the sixth edition of “ Supernatural 
Religion” was published, the linguistic test applied by Dr. Sanday has 
convinced him that Marcion’s gospel was based upon our third synoptic, 
and must accordingly have been in existence prior to the year 140 (?). 
His views on the absence of evidence, for that of the other gospels, 
till a very late date, views which we do not altogether share, remain 
unaltered, but he does not identify absence of evidence with the non- 
existence of the evangelical records. In preparing a complete edition 
of his work the author has revised it throughout, not hesitating to 
make any desirable alterations, omissions or additions, endeavouring 
to avoid openings for side issues, softening statements which might 
provoke irrelevant discussion, recasting his argument where he 
judged it necessary, and introducing data discovered or elaborated 
since the work was first written. In order more adequately to convey 
his own views and to withdraw expressions used out of deference to 
prevalent ideas and feelings, the author has almost entirely rewritten 
the “ Conclusions.” 

Our anti-supernaturalist, while admitting as one of these conclusions 
that we may have to abandon “ cherished anthropomorphic visions of 
future blessedness,” maintains that “ the mysterious Unknown excludes 
no legitimate speculation and forbids no reasonable hope.” Mere 
speculation and hope that is only reasonable because disengaged from 
gross extravagance do not satisfy ardent spirits like the Rev. W. M. 
Westerby, who in a recent public debate with Mr. C. Bradlaugh”™ has 
sustained with some ability the argument that the soul is immaterial, 
and consequently, as he alleges, indestructible. Mr. Bradlaugh, on 
the other hand, contends with an eloquence and ability superior to 
that of his opponent, that there is no evidence to prove the existence 
of an immaterial substance entirely distinct from the body both in 
nature and powers. The discussion is characterised throughout by atem- 
per, a candour, and intelligence very creditable to both the combatants. 
Occasional misapprehensions, obscurities and questionable affirmations 
may be discoverable here and there in the pamphlet before us, but 
there is a general lucidity of statement which enables us to discern 
clearly the contention of each of the opposing parties, and the nature of 
the arguments with which they endeavour to enforce it. The result, 
however, is necessarily unsatisfactory; Mr. Bradlaugh does not con- 
vince Mr. Westerby nor does Mr. Westerby convince Mr. Bradlaugh. 
The orthodox champion challenges the champion of Freethought to 
show how sensation, thought, and will can be extracted out of inert 
matter ; certainly at present, and as we presume for ever, an impossible 
achievement, but one which, as Mr. Bradlaugh submits, it is no business 
of his to undertake. On the other hand the champion of Freethought 





8 ** Has or is Mana Soul?” Verbatim report ofa Two Nights’ Public Debate 
at Burnley between the Rev. W. M. Westerby and Chas. Bradlaugh. With 
Appendix. London : Freethought Publishing Company. 
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requires that his orthodox antagonist should demonstrate the existence 
of an extra-organic agent, an immaterial entity, a noumenal self, 
which uses the brain as an instrument of thought, as his opponent's 
friend Mr. Best uses the organ to manifest his power as a musician ! 
In our opinion Mr. Westerby, who does undertake to. prove this 
hypothesis, fails as completely as Mr. Bradlaugh fails to prove what he 
never undertook to prove. On minor points in the discussion, as that 
of inert matter, the effect of brain disease on the mental condition, the 
correspondence between the laws that regulate the structure and action 
of the brain and the operations of the mind, the victory certainly be- 
longs to Mr. C. Bradlaugh. Both disputants evince considerable 
acquaintance with physiological writings, and an apt quotation from 
Draper, who favours the immaterial hypothesis, may be compared with 
one from Tyndall, who, although disclaiming materialism, defines 
matter as that mysterious thing which forms the eye with its miracu- 
lous retina, and the ear with its lute of three thousand strings. 





PHILOSOPHY. 


AMES HINTON was the subject of so much interest while living, 
that all students of philosophy will welcome the collection of 
somewhat miscellaneous papers which his son has edited.’ If the 
essays contained within the volume cannot be unreservedly recom- 
mended to the hasty reader, they will at least prove a mine of 
suggestive reflection to those who are able to follow and appreciate the 
subtle and profound ideas in which they abound. Hinton was a 
many-sided man; but, as is remarked by Mr. Shadworth Hodgson in 
the introduction which he contributes to Mr. Hinton’s work, “a com- 
prehensive mind is one that not only pursues various lines of thought, 
but pursues them in combination with each other,” and the present papers 
all more or less converge towards the establishment of one main idea. 
This, as Mr. Hodgson excellently indicates, is the unity of nature. Hinton 
was profoundly impressed by the parallelism which subsists between the 
intellectual and the emotional, the natural and the moral, the organic 
and the inorganic. The very first essay introduces us to this 
philosophy of identity. ‘The “correction of the premiss” is shown to 
be the law which regulates at once our reasoning and our conduct. 
“No less than in the intellectual life, the moral and religious life 
must also have been a strife, a battle; not of evil and good alone, but 
one in which good must have seemed divided against itself—a truer 
right calling for the giving up of that which right itself had brought.” 
This conception of the attainment of right through wrong, meets us 
frequently in Mr. Hinton’s speculations. If he discourses “on two 
penholders,” it is to show that the more convenient could not have 





1 “Chapters on the Art of Thinking. And Other Essays.” By the late James 
Hinton, With an Introduction by Shadworth Hodgson. Edited by C. H. Hinton. 
London : C, Kegan Paul & Co. 
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been produced unless the clumsier had preceded; and he finds the 
expression of ail moral and mental progress in the traditionally sacred 
words, “out of the eater comes forth meat, and from the destroyer 
sweetness.” Thus, then, to Hinton, all truth and all reality imply in 
some one form or another the unity of opposites. ‘“ We must,” he 
writes, “see that everything has two sides. Every action which 
takes places in nature is like a quarrel, and has two sides to it; two 
sides also which are opposites, but not for that reason inharmonious.” 
Particularly does the writer insist on the complementary character of the 
physical and spiritual, the organic and inorganic, world, To him 
nature is a real unity, amid all its divergent phases; and the divisions 
which we draw are merely different faces or aspects of one and the 
same set of facts. ‘Instead of thinking that we are in two worlds, a 
physical and a spiritual one, we shall think that we are in one world 
apprehended by two faculties.” Similarly again, the organic and the 
inorganic must be comprehended in one mental act, in order that the 
real significance of life may be fully reached: neither are truly the 
one life as it is, but both together give us the key to it. 

“Tn the inorganic we seem to discover uniformity, unchangeableness, neces- 
sity; in the organic we seem to perceive spontaneity, action, power. Yet in 
each as it so appears, something is wanting; each presents to us that which 
we already begin to know cannot be the truth. Sothat already there glimmers 
before our eyes a vision of an action in which also is necessity ; of a necessity 
which does not banish action.” 

An obvious corollary to this doctrine is the explanation of pain and 
evil as due merely to a fragmentary consideration of the facts of life; 
and in the “ Mystery of Pain” our readers will find an eloquent exposition 
of this theory. How far, however, either this or the writer’s more 
general standpoint can be accepted, is a question into which we cannot 
at present enter. Fanciful is no doubt the epithet which many 
thinkers will bestow upon it. But to those who hope that one day or 
other the present ‘oppositions of science, falsely so-called,” will fall 
away before a fuller comprehension of the universe, these chapters on “the 
art of thinking” must appear singularly interesting and instructive. 
The book is altogether one in which metaphysicians must revel. 

The complementary character of mind and matter, which is but one 
of the particular applications of Mr. Hinton’s unity of nature, forms 
the central idea in George Henry Lewes’ posthumous volume on 
the Study of Psychology.*. The work is a valuable protest against 
the exclusive and abstract manner in which psychology is often 
studied, and will be found a clear and comprehensive introduction to 
the science of mind. The student of Aristotle will particularly 
recognise with pleasure the similarity between the standpoint of the 
Stagyrite’s De Anima, and Mr. Lewes’ conception of the object, scope 
and method of psychology. Striking the keynote of his whole, 
discussion in the words he quotes from Plato’s “‘ Phaedrus’—“ Do you 





2 ‘The Study of Psychology: its Object, Scope, and Method.” (Problems of 
Life and Mind. Third Series.) By George Henry Lewes. London: Triibner. 
1879. 
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think the nature of mind can be adequately studied apart from the 
nature of the universe itself,” Lewes maintains that psychology 
cannot be studied in the abstract as if it had no further relation to 
other sciences, and more particularly he regards psychology and 
physiology as merely different aspects of explanation—different ways 
of stating the same series of facts. ‘“ Physiology,” he says, “deals 
directly and chiefly with the objective aspect of sentient facts, and their 
relation to the visible organism: psychology, with the same facts in 
their subjective aspect as states of feeling, not as organic changes,” 
(p. 13). Organic state and mental state are indeed, we may say, 
related as cause and effect. But ‘‘the relation between cause and 
effect is simply the relation between two modes of viewing a certain 
event; and this also is the relation between organic state and mental 
state. The one does not really precede and call into existence the 
other; but the one is the objective expression, the other the subjective 
expression of the same fact.” Lewes accordingly finds a place at once 
for introspection and observation in his study of psychology. Without 
the former, “all the facts of observation would be as meaningless as 
the words on a printed page, to the eye of one incapable of inter- 
preting the signs” (page 90): without the latter we are restricted to 
the study of a merely personal individual consciousness. But, the 
writer continually reminds us, psycholegy is a science of the human 
mind, not of any individual mind ; it investigates mind generally, not 
an individual's thoughts and feelings, and “‘has to consider it as the 
product of the human organism, not only in relation to the cosmos, 
but also in relation to society.’ The social factor thus comes 
to occupy an important place in Mr. Lewes’ conception of the scope 
and object of psychology. 

‘*Man is a social animal—the unit of a collective life—and to isolate him 
from society is almost as great.a limitation of the scope of psychology as to iso- 
late him from nature. To seek the whole data of our science in neutral processes 
on the one hand, and revelations of introspection on the other, is to leave in- 
explicable the many and profound differences which distinguish men from the 
animals: and these differences can be shown to depend on the operation of 
the social factor which transforms perceptions into conceptions and sensations 
into sentiments.” (p. 78.) 

Language is of special importance in this work of mental evolution. 
“Without language, no society having intellectual and moral life: with- 
out society, no need of language.” Thus, again, the experience of the race 
in its influence on the consciousness of the individual is a subject which 
requires to be taken into account in the studies of the psychologist ; 
and Mr. Lewes’ work closes with a lucid statement of the place of 
experience in framing knowledge. 

Professor Calderwood* agrees so far at least with Mr. Lewes’s con- 
clusion. Physiology and psychology, he also holds, cannot be disso- 
ciated: “only when they are combined can we be said to have a 
science of the life of man.’”’ But the Scotch professor’s problem is of 





3 “The Relations of Mind and Brain.” By Henry Calderwood, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy, University of Edinburgh. London: Macmillan. 1879. 
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course more definite than that which Lewes put before himself. This 
problem Dr. Calderwood himself states thus: Given a physiology of 
brain and nerve, to ascertain whether this constitutes a philosophy of 
the phenomena commonly recognised as “‘ mental phenomena” (these 
being thought, emotion, and volition). With a view to the solution of 
his question, the writer proceeds to state the commonly accepted 
results of cerebral anatomy. But he soon finds facts which show that 
brain and mind are not true concomitants. ‘The dog, with a brain 
less elaborate in its convolutions, shows a higher degree of intelligence; 
the horse, with a more ample and complicated series of foldings in the 
convolutions of the grey matter, shows less intelligence.” Thus, then, 
‘advance in intelligence and advance in complexity of brain structure 
do not keep pace with each other. They are not correlated so as to 
harmonise.” Nor, further, he points out, does brain structure serve 
to explain sensation itself. ‘ What physiology has done is to account 
for tactile impression—a sensibility belonging to man’s organism. 
What physiology does not accomplish is to account for that knowledge 
of himself existing in a particular state, which is for an intelligent 
being the most simple and ordinary experience accompanying tactile 
impression” (p. 218). Besides, human experience implies discrimina- 
tion, and ‘this is not accounted for by the sensibility of nerve-fibre, 
nor by the sensation which results from the exercise of such sensi- 
bility.” On this subject Prof. Calderwood’s remarks are worth 


quotation. 

“The sensory apparatus provides for diversity of result, but not for com- 
parison of the differences. The law of nerve action implies the contrary, the 
cessation of one action as the condition of another. Even if physiological 
hypothesis were ventured in the form of a suggestion that there may be in the 
sensory cell a register of the shock delivered there, this would not help us 
towards an explanation of the facts of consciousness. Even if there were such 
a register, and the registration were made on a sensitive surface, and were per- 
manent, this would not meet the requirements of the case. A register contains 
the materials for comparison, but does not institute comparisons.” (p. 219). 

The drift of Dr. Calderwood’s discussion will now be obvious. It 
contains a good deal which, though interesting and amusing, is yet 
more or less irrelevant; but it should be of real service as a clear 
exposition and a searching criticism of cerebral psychology. 

Mr. Samuel Butler will not, we should think, be thought to have 
improved his literary reputation by his work on Evolution.* He has 
indeed laid his hand on some of the weak points in the Darwinian 
argument; but he cannot be said to have expressed his objections 
either forcibly or clearly. His résuiné of the views of successive 
evolutionists is too diffuse to interest the scientific, and too loaded 
with pages of quotations to detain the general and hasty reader. It 
would be unfair, however, were we not to recognise the way in which 
he calls attention to the fallacies of words with which Darwin deceives 





4 ** Evolution, Old and New; or, The Theories of Buffon, Dr. Erasmus Darwin, 
and Lamarck as compared with that of Mr. Charles Darwin.” By Samuel Butler, 
Author of “‘Erewhon.” London: Hardwicke & Bogue. 1879. 
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at once himself and others. ‘‘ Natural selection,” writes Mr. Butler, 
“cannot be considered a cause of variation: the variations must 
make their appearance before they can be selected ;” and yet Darwin 
at once regards selection as a “means” or cause of modification, and 
simultaneously protests that it is not a cause. Darwin, too, is 
rightly brought to task for practically identifying evolution with 
natural selection. ‘To do this,” says Mr. Butler, “leads the reader to 
forget that evolution by no means stands or falls with evolution by 
means of natural selection, and makes him think that if he accept 
evolution at all, he is bound to Mr. Darwin’s view of it.” On the 
contrary, however, Mr. Butler is himself an evolutionist, but he is so 
on the lines of Lamarck, not of Mr. Darwin; and he holds that 
“Lamarck’s system is direct, intelligible, and sufficient, while Mr. 
Darwin’s is confused and confusing.” 

Professor Haeckel’s reply to Virchow* may be taken as a counter- 
blast to Mr. Butler’s criticism on Darwinian theories. Last September, 
\ most of our readers will remember, Virchow, at the fiftieth meeting of 

German Naturalists, at Munich, took occasion to assail the positivism 
with which the adherents of Darwinism maintained a theory which 
was far from proved, and to recommend, in the interests of free 
thought itself, a less pretentious attitude upon the part of scientific 
teachers. Haeckel now enters the arena against Virchow’s assault, and 
maintains at once the general truth of the Darwinian hypothesis and 
the groundlessness of the moral insinuations Virchow brought against 
it. Particularly does he show the unfounded character of Virchow’s 
attempt to show that the doctrine of Descent countenanced social 
democracy—that bugbear of the German mind. 

“Socialism,” writes Haeckel, “ demands equal rights, equal duties, equal 
possessions, equal enjoyments, ofevery citizen alike : the theory of Descent proves 
in exact opposition to this that the realisation of this demand is a pure im- 
possibility, and that in the constitutionally organised communities of man, 
as of the lower animals, neither rights nor duties, neither possessions nor 
enjoyments have ever been equal for all the members alike, nor ever can be.” 

To the English translation Prof. Huxley contributes a prefatory 
note, in which he balances the claims of the rival naturalists. 

The Baird Lecture promises to supply Scotland with an instructive 
library of apologetic theology. It has already given us Professor Flint’s 
book on Theism ; and now the same writer contributes another volume 
on “ Antitheistic Theories.”* The new work is characterised by all 
that directness of argument and that felicity of expression which 
accompany whatever issues from Professor Flint. Positivism, Pes- 
simism, and Pantheism are all discussed by the writer; but it is 
Materialism which is the main subject of examination. The following 
words will show the vigour with which Dr. Flint expresses] his 
opinions :— 
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5 «Freedom in Science and Teaching.” From the German of Ernst Haeckel. 
With a Prefatory Note by T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. London: C. Kegan Paul. 1879. 

6 * Antitheistic Theories: Being the Baird Lecture for 1877.” By Robert 
Flint, D.D., Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. Edinburgh 
and London: Blackwood & Sons. 1879. 
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“ Anthropomorphism in physics was probably never more prevalent than at 
present, especially amo so who denounce anthropomorphism in theology. 
Confidently deny free will to man, and confidently ascribe it to atoms, and 
you stand a good chance just now of being widely acknowledged as a great 
physical philosopher, and are sure at least of being honoured as an ‘advanced 
thinker.’ But nonsense does not cease to become nonsense when it becomes 
popular. The notion of an atom of matter putting itself in motion is a still 
more glaring contradiction of the law of inertia than an atom eternally and 
necessarily active. It also confounds reason and mind, and even nature and 
miracle. It may be taught as a truth of physical science, but it is in reality a 
delusion due to metaphysical nightmare.” 


The University of Dublin has done itself an honour in publishing 
Mr. T. Cliffe Leslie’s “Essays in Political Philosophy.”” Mr. Leslie’s 
name has been for some years before the public as that of a vigorous 
critic of our received and orthodox Political Economy ; but his writings 
were scattered about in various periodicals in which their value was 
likely to be obliterated. Perhaps it would have been better had Mr. 
Leslie re-written his papers to a greater extent than he has done, and 
been less careful in preserving his smaller contributions written for 
the Atheneum or Academy; but he has, at least, by the completeness 
of his collections given respectable political economists the bigger 
bone to gnaw. Mr. Leslie’s main point, most of our readers are 
probably aware, is that political economy has been pursued hitherto on 
too much of an @ prior? basis, on too abstract principles, and that its 
progress will depend on the degree to which it follows facts and 
becomes historical. Thus he writes: 

“The bane of political economy has been the haste of its students to possess 
themselves of a complete and symmetrical system, solving all the problems 
before it with mathematical certainty and exactness. The very attempt shows 
an entire misconception of the nature of those problems and of the means 
available for their solution. The phenomena of wealth may be made the sub- 
ject of a special inquiry by a special set of inquirers, but the laws of co- 
existence and sequence by which they are governed must be sought in the 
great science of Society and by the methods which it holds out” (p. 241). 

Such being Mr. Leslie’s general standpoint, it follows that he is little 
disposed to accept many of the pet doctrines of political economists. 
The common definition of wealth is a “‘mere abstraction;” the real 
movements of agricultural wages are in striking contradiction to those 
generalisations which have become “ part of the solemn humbug of 
‘economic orthodoxy ;’”’ and an equality of profits is as ungrounded 
as an equality of wages. But it is not only with the doctrines of 
political economy that Mr. Leslie’s Essays are connected. There is an 
interesting paper on the “ Individual and the Crowd,” and another on 
“ Utilitarianism and the Summum Bonum.” Altogether Mr. Leslie’s 
volume is one which raises a number of instructive questions which 
should be carefully weighed by those interested in economical 
philosophy. 





‘Essays in Political and Moral Philosophy.” By Thomas Edward Cliffe 
Leslie, LL.D., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. (Dublin University Press 
Series.) Dublin: Hodges, Foster and Figgis. 1879. 
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‘¢ Max Miiller is the only equal, not to say superior, antagonist who 
has entered the arena against Darwin.” So maintains Herr Ludwig 
Noiré in the Essay which, originally published in Nord und Siid, has 
now been presented in an English dress.* The object of the writer 
is, as may be supposed, to bring out, by comparison with the views of 
Geiger and others, the appeal which Max Miiller makes to roots as 
implying general ideas in order to maintain the irreconcilable difference 
between the brute and human mind. Noiré quite accepts Mitiller’s 
dictum—“ All future philosophy will be a philosophy of language,” 
and his work will be found a valuable contribution towards episte- 
mology. 

Philosophy must be a word of liberal extension if it be allowed to 
eover Mr. Canning’s observations on Scott’s novels.° The work, 
however, may have a value in recalling the plots and characters of the 
Waverleys; but we do not see that Mr. Canning’s powers of analysis 
are more than average, and venture to prefer the older work by Nassau 
Senior. 

Mr. Billing” is profoundly impressed with the unsatisfactory 
character of materialistic science, and anxious to show its insufficiency ; 
but we fear his zeal is not quite according to knowledge. He should 
have taken more care with the expression of his views if he wished 
them to be generally intelligible. : 

M. Ribot has applied to the study of the psychology of Germany” 
those powers of lucid exposition which he proved himself to have in 
dealing some nine years ago with the psychologists of our own country. 
His new work should be of the greatest service in giving information 
respecting the many thinkers who have recently been prosecuting the 
study of mental phenomena eastwards of the Rhine; and we shall be 
surprised if it be not gladly welcomed within Germany itself. Begin- 
ning with Herbart and his school, M. Ribot passes to Beneke and 
Lotze, and after a full discussion of the question between the nativists 
and empirists as to the notion of space concludes with Fechner’s 
Psychophysic and Wundt’s Physiological Psychology. The list, it 
will be noticed, confines itself to the representatives of what we usually 
eall Empirical Psychology; and in a vigorous preface M. Ribot 
explains and defends the limitation. The old psychology, remarks 
the writer, remained a science of pure observation ; the new psychology 
has recourse to experiment: the old availed itself of no methods but 
those of agreement and difference, the new employs particularly the 
method of concomitant variations. Metaphysic, in short, Ribot will 





8 «Max Miiller and the Philosophy of Language.” By Ludwig Noiré. London : 
Longmans. 1879. 

 “ Philosophy of the Waverley Novels.” By the Hon. Albert S. G. Canning, 
Aptine a “ Political Progress of Christianity,” &c. London: Smith, Elder & 

o. 1879. 

10 “* Scientific Materialism and Ultimate Conceptions.’ By Sidney Billing 
({Barrister-at-Law), Author of “Treatises on the Liaw of Pews, Awards, and Patents.”’ 
London: Bickers and Son. 

11 **TLa Psychologie Allemande Contemporaine.” Par Th. Ribot. Paris: Li- 
brairie Germer Bailliére et Cie. 
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not hear of in connection with psychology; it is psychology “ con- 
sidered as a natural science, disencumbered of all metaphysic, and sup- 
porting itself on the science of life” that he deals with; and it is 
accordingly the representatives of such a science in Germany that he 
here has set himself to analyse. So successfully has he performed his 
task that one almost regrets the restriction he has placed upon his 
labours. But the metaphysical psychologists would not, we fear, 
have met with very appreciative treatment at the hands of M. Ribot. 

M. Guyau, who is already favourably known by his work on 
Epicureanism, contributes to the same series as gives us M. Ribot’s 
German Psychology a survey and examination of contemporary English 
ethics.? The present work is really a continuation of the volume 
on Epicurus; and forms along with it a general history and 
critique of utilitarian ethics. It is, therefore, only with a limited 
section of contemporary English moralists that M. Guyau’s work is 
occupied, with the exponents—viz., of utilitarianism in some one or 
other of its phases. Jeremy Bentham—“the man in whom the 
English mind is best personified, with all its qualities and its defects 
pushed to extremes”—is the writer with an exposition of whose 
ethical philosophy the book begins. Then follow Stuart Mill, Grote, 
Bain, Darwin, and Herbert Spencer. The development of utilitarian 
ethics at the hands of these successive thinkers is admirably traced, and a 
luminous account is given of their several contributions to the problems 
of morality. But exposition forms only the smaller half of M. 
Guyau’s volume. With p. 185 we enter on a lengthy criticism of the 
assumptions and deductions of our present popular English moralists. 
M. Guyau has no confidence in mere Induction as a method of ex- 
plaining moral facts; and he notes that even a physical ethics involves 
metaphysical postulates. He doubts whether Bentham’s “ moral 
arithmetic” in estimating the comparative value of pleasure is 
possible, or based on more than a metaphorical expression ; he notes the 
unsatisfactory and inconsistent character of Mill’s reference to the 
quality of pleasure; and he detects repeatedly the necessity which 
obliges the utilitarians to introduce into their premisses, in some shape 
or another, that very ethical idea which they profess, to treat as 
altogether derivative. M. Guyau’s work is the most comprehensive 
and searching examination of English utilitarianism that it has yet been 
our pleasure to read. 

Dr. Kuno Fischer’s well-known “ History of Modern Philosophy” 
has reached the third edition,” to which its high merits render it fully 
entitled; and it is only necessary to remind those few students of 
philosophy who may not yet have made acquaintance with it that it 
is the only book which has treated modern philosophy with the same 
fulness and interest as Zeller has told the story of Greek speculation. 





12 ‘Ta Morale Anglaise Contemporaine. Morale de I’ Utilité et de I’Evolution.” 
Par M. Guyau. Paris: Bailliére et Cie. 

13 «¢ Geschichte der Neuern Philosophie.” Von Kuno Fischer. Dritte neu bear- 
beitete Auflage. [Erster Band: Descartes, und seine Schule.] Miinchen: Fr. 
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The first instalment of the new edition, after a luminous introduction, 
in which the relations of Greek philosophy to medieval thought and of 
both to the renaissance and the reformation are admirably stated, 
confines itself to an extensive account of the life and writings of 
Descartes and an exhaustive analysis of the Cartesian theory. 

We have to acknowledge a work by Dr. Emil Arnoldt, directed 
against Benno Erdmann’s hypothesis of a double recension of Kant’s 
Prolegomena to all future Metaphysic ;* an Essay by Dr. Gottlob 
Frege, likely to ‘interest mathematicians more than logicians or 
philosophers, and intended apparently to show that all thought may be 
in the last resort reduced to algebraical or arithmetical expressions ;"* 
a second and: new edition of Dr. Otto Busch’s work on Schopenhauer’s 
Philosophy ;** and revised and enlarged edition of Professor Fraser’s 
Selections from Berkeley.” 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS. 


HE temporary lull in the public concern for the movements in 
Afghanistan, brought about by the signature of the treaty of 
peace, together with the distraction of public curiosity—if not anxiety 
—in the direction of South Africa, affords an opportunity for a recon- 
sideration of the policy of Lord Lytton’s government in a spirit of calm- 
ness which it was difficult to maintain when it was discovered that 
diplomatic and even military action had gone, and was going, far in 
advance of Parliamentary action and criticism. Thus, though Captain 
Eastwick’s pamphlet,’ and the Duke of Argyll’s* reprint of that part 
of his book on the Eastern Question which deals with Afghan affairs, 
were published before the terms of peace were known, yet the 
reader has the advantage of studying them as a sort of comment by 
anticipation of the policy which has now been temporarily consum- 
mated. Captain Eastwick—who was formerly Director and Deputy- 
chairman of the East India Company, and subsequently Member of the 
Council of India—exhibits considerable alarm at the despotic manner 
and principles of governing India, both on the spot and at home. 
Whereas Mr. John Stuart Mill looked to the “forms of business” as 
the great constitutional security for the good government of India, it is 





14 «*Kant’s Prolegomena nicht doppelt redigirt. Widerlegung der Benno Erd- 
mann’schen Hypothese.” Von Emil Arnoldt, Berlin: Leo Liepmannssohn. 

15 « Begriffsschrift, eine der Arithmetischen Nachgebildete Formelsprache des 
Reinen Denkens.” Von Dr. Gottlob Frege, Privatdocenten der Mathematik an 
der Universitit Jena. Halle: Louis Nebert. 

16 **Arthur Schopenhauer.” Von Otto Busch. Zweite, giinzlich umgear- 
beitete Auflage. Miinchen: Fr. Bassermann. 

7 “Selections from Berkeley: With an Introduction and Notes.” By A.C. 
Fraser, LL.D. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. 
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proved that these forms are no impediment whatever to the instant 
communication of the private will of the Secretary of State for India 
to the Viceroy, and to that will being translated into action with 
or without the assent of the Viceroy’s Council. When Parliament, in 
1858, took upon itself the direct government of India, and reorganised, 
in a later year, the Governor-General’s Council, it did its utmost to 
guard against the dangers of autocratic government, and to provide 
that at the least when a dictatorial policy was called for, full oppor- 
tunity should be secured for a public hearing of the arguments of 
dissentient councillors. Nevertheless, under the cloak, partly of 
urgent necessity, partly of the propriety of treating the smaller 
adjacent native States as outside the region of international law and 
courtesy, all these formal safeguards have gone to the winds at the 
very moment when they ought to have been trusted to. The Ver- 
nacular Press Act, the rapid alterations of policy on the North-West 
frontier, and—latest of all—the despotic repeal of the Cotton Duties 
in the interest of Lancashire Conservative constituents, prove that the 
constitutional frontier of Indian administration is frail and unscientific 
to an extent which even an alarmist could scarcely have feared. 
Referring to the precedent of Lord Ellenborough, Captain Eastwick 
says, ‘‘it may be confidently affirmed that under the East India Com- 
pany’s direction of Indian affairs, where party prejudices and prepos- 
sessions never intruded, Lord Lytton’s impulsive action, disregard of 
established forms of procedure, and tendency to personal government, 
would not have been lightly passed over.” 

The time is passing away when the subject of India is taken up as a 
sort of hereditary property in certain families, the rest of the world 
being at the same time excluded from knowledge, as indeed from per- 
sonal interest, in so remote and mysterious a topic. It is interesting, 
then, to find a true living fossil of Indian prepossession and enthusiasm 
in Mr. Val. Prinsep, who dedicates his book on Imperial India’ to “ the 
memory of his father, one of those members of the H.E.1.C.S who 
have made our Indian empire what it is.” Mr. Prinsep’s grandfather 
left his father’s vicarage in Warwickshire for the East more than a 
hundred years ago. ‘‘I have still by me,” says Mr. Prinsep, “‘a letter 
of warning to the country parson, not to send his boy to India, as Clive 
was the very devil.” Of the next generation no less than seven were 
in India at the same time. Mr. Prinsep’s father was the third son. 
He was a member of Council, and afterwards Director of the East 
India Company, from which office he was translated into the Council 
of India, constituted in 1858. Mr. Prinsep’s book, the wide notoriety 
and popularity of which may be gathered from well-known farcical 
caricatures which have appeared elsewhere, owes its existence to the 
author’s having received a commission to paint the Imperial 
assemblage at Delhi as a present to her Majesty on her assuming the 
title of Empress of India. The book may well be read by those who 
want to know India from a somewhat less formal and stiffened position 





3 “Tmperial India; an Artist’s Journals.” By Val. C. Prinsep. London: 
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than that occupied by ordinary travellers and commentators. It is 
pictorial, and yet thorough. 

A Blue-book has been printed by order of the House of Commons 
purporting to be a statement “ exhibiting the moral and material pro- 
gress and condition of India during the year 1876-7."* The subject 
is a large one, and the Blue-book not bulky; the result of which is 
rather in the reader’s favour. The treatment is as compendious as 
possible, and the arrangement and indexing most systematic. It has 
of late become a commonplace, in treating of the Indian revenue, to 
say that the returns from opium are very precarious. In Oude and 
Bombay the revenue from opium had increased, but in Bombay 
smuggling was carried on to a very large extent. In Bengal there 
was a decrease in the quantity of land engaged for cultivation of 
opium. In Bombay it is said that hereditary syphilis is increasing to 
a very alarming extent, both in the capital and throughout the whole 
Presidency. This may be considered in connection with a statement 
on a later page, that “experience of the practical working of the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts in Calcutta is said to justify the conclusion that 
a very fair measure of success has been attained; and in the various 
cantonments also the working of the Acts was considered to be gene- 
tally successful.” The ratio of admissions into hospitals from venereal 
disease per 1000 of European troops.throughout the Bombay Presi- 
dency in 1876 was 75°37, or 20-42 in excess of the ratio in previous 
years, The maintenance of these institutions cost 3362/. In the 
military hospitals of Madras it is said that 1605 women were treated ; 
but the Report adds that “the Lock hospitals are effecting good, in pro- 
portion to the energy with which registration is carried on and 
clandestine prostitution is detected, but the former is still defective and 
the latter prevalent.” In the Central Provinces orders have been issued 
that vaccination should be taken up as a regular part of an hospital 
assistant’s work. ‘Opposition was shown to an attempt to force vacci- 
nation upon adults, but prejudices can generally be overcome by 
management,” A good deal of real progress seems to have been made 
in the matter of female education. In Bengal the numbers of native 
girls under instruction have risen from 16,876 in 1875-6 to 20,286 
in 1876-7. The Report says that female education is capable of very 
wide extension in British Burmah, and that there were twenty-two 
girls’ schools under State control during 1876-7. 

We have received a Parliamentary Paper containing further cor- 
respondence respecting the affairs of Turkey.’ It extends over the 
third quarter of the year 1878, commencing July 18th. A good deal 
of it is rather dreary reading, being composed of Consular Reports 
forwarded by Sir A. H. Layard, dealing with alleged Russian brutalities 
and Mussulman sufferings in the provinces still occupied by Russia, or 
only partially evacuated. The value of these ex parte statements, 





* Statement Exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress and Condition of 
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written in conformity with dictation from home, as has been proved 
by scandalous experiences in very recent years, may be left to the 
appreciation of the individual reader. 

Mr. Edson Clark’s “‘ Races of European Turkey” ° attracts the reader, 
on first opening it, by presenting to him an unusually good map of 
those provinces which must be illustrated by a good map of the most 
modern construction if their relations and prospects are to be understood 
at all. The book contains an historical and descriptive view of every 
one of the provinces to which late events have called attention, As 
to the Greeks, Mr. Clark says that those of the Turkish provinces, 
although they have kept pace with their brethren of free Greece in 
material prosperity, have fallen far behind them in moral and social 
advancement. They live under all the demoralising influences of 
Turkish rule, and are still very much what their fathers were two 
generations ago. The Greek in Turkey does the work and receives 
the money. He vitalizes the sluggish mass around him, but is quite 
as unscrupulous as his masters. The one thing needful for Greece is 
roads. With roads and a ready access to the markets of the world, 
Mr. Clark thinks deliverance would come from the tyranny of the 
tax-gatherer ; for it would then be for the interest of the Government 
and the producer alike that the taxes should be paid in money. Mr. 
Clark is sanguine as to the future of Greece. “Crete, Samos, 
Thessaly, and Macedonia, are the parts of the common inheritance 
of the Greeks, withheld from them as yet by arbitrary power, but 
sure, wherever their grasp is relaxed, to join themselves to Greece, and 
so in due time to expand the kingdom into a large, prosperous, and 
opulent State.” 

The Reports made to the Admiralty’ on the anchorages and general 
condition of the Island of Cyprus, though infected with the character 
of a political demonstration in the interest of a Government which is 
responsible for the acquisition of the Island, nevertheless contains 
matter which—so far as it goes, and so far as it is trustworthy—is 
not uninteresting. Thus, in one of his letters, Admiral Hornby says 
that Famagousta is situated 250 miles from the entrance to the Suez 
Canal, and that the “maritime Power which holds it must always 
command that important highway.” The Admiral also says that a 
harbour might be formed there at a small expense which would shelter 
more ironclads than the grand harbour at Malta, and where they might 
coal with great facility. Another couleur de rose Report is supplied by 
Captain Rawson, who quotes from the Report of Staff-Commander 
Millard to the effect that Famagousta is well adapted for both an imperial 
and a mercantile harbour, and that its natural advantages are great. 
Mr. Evans, hydrographer, says that the natural features of the sea- 
board are singularly adapted for the protection of shipping by artificial 
means. 





§ «The Races of European Turkey ; their History, Condition, and Prospects.” 
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Cyprus.” Parliamentary Papers. London : Eyre & Spottiswoode. 1879. 
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We have received the Statistics of New Zealand * for the year 1877, 
with abstracts from the agricultural statistics of 1878. The work is 
well arranged and indexed, though it scarcely competes in interest 
and fulness with Mr. Hayter’s Year-books. 

After the present alarm as to the issues of the Zulu war has sub- 
sided, the question of the safety of the colony of Natal will survive 
as one equally pressing and difficult. There are only two alternatives 
—that suggested by Sir Bartle Frere, of universal conquest up to 
some unknown point in the interior of Africa; and that of recognising 
the continued existence of the Zulu race, helping forward their 
struggles after civilisation, and establishing relations of amity with 
them on a sound and prudent political basis. Captain Lucas, who 
served with his regiment, the Cape Mounted Rifles, in the campaign 
of 1851-8, treats the subject of the “ Zulus and the British Frontiers” ’ 
rather from the latter point of view than the former. He advocates 
the institution of a permanent colonial force to defend the frontier 
boundaries to the north-east. The troops would be distributed over a 
number of different posts, communication being kept up between them 
by continual patrols of small parties, carrying the mails and despatches. 
“In this way a constant surveillance would be exercised over the frontier 
line without interfering in any way with the susceptibilities of the 
Zulus or actually crossing the boundary Jine.” He would also appoint 
residents or magistrates where practicable among the native Zulus, to 
maintain order and see that justice is done. Native public opinion 
would always curb tendencies to despotism. 

Mr. Farrer” has seized the opportunity to collect, in a compendious 
and popular form, all the most accessible and trustworthy information 
on Zululand and the Zulus. We have also received the Parliamentary 
Papers with respect to the affuirs of South Africa up to February last. 
This Correspondence, with the Correspondence which has since taken 
place, should be studied in connection with the sort of facts which 
Mr. Farrer describes. Thus, there were two arguments in favour 
of the war in South Africa; one based on the alleged dangerous and 
unprecedented military organisation which was threatening, or believed 
to threaten, Natal; and the other on the personal character, ambition, 
and military policy of Cetewayo. The aggregate value of these argu- 
ments must depend upon the extent to which a Zulu king like Cetewayo 
really represents, for all purposes, the tribes which are formally subject 
tohim. Mr. Farrer gives good proof that a Zulu king’s political power 
is subject to definite checks, and that he never resolves on great State 
matters without being sure of the approval of the people. 





8 “Statistics of the Colony of New Zealand for 1877.’’ Wellington: George 
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In two Papers” read before the Royal Colonial Institute and con- 
tributed to the Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, Captain 
J. C. R. Colomb examines the question of colonial defence, and pro- 
pounds both the difficulties appertaining to the subject and the kind 
of remedies which he thinks might be adopted for the purpose of meet- 
ing them. Captain Colomb is of opinion that “ the supremacy of the 
sea” has become little more than a vague phrase, and that between 
fatal centralisation on the one hand, and false localisation on the other, 
this supremacy of the sea now stands in the “ chill cold shade of national 
negligence.” The main difficulty is that of preserving unity of opera- 
tions and systematic combination throughout the empire, without 
paralysing local activity or intruding unduly on the independence 
of local governments. Captain Colomb notices, for instance, that so far 
back as 1865 New South Wales passed an Act for maintaining 
“armed vessels for the service of the colony, for the protection thereof, 
and for other purposes.” These vessels would probably never be 
allowed to operate beyond the maritime league, and yet the Admiralty 
at home would be tolerably certain to regard each one of them as a 
source of British strength in Australian seas. 

The recent visit to this country of Mr. Berry, Prime Minister 
of Victoria, and Mr. C. H. Pearson, who is a Member of the Legislative 
Assembly, as delegates from the Legislative Assembly of Victoria, has 
fixed public attention on the Constitutional struggle which now for some 
years has been proceeding in that country. From the “ Further Cor- 
respondence” “* which was presented to Parliament in December, 1878, 
and was pubiished in the present year, we gather some of the motives 
of this mission which might not otherwise have been disclosed. The 
Governor, Sir George Bowen, in writing to Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, at 
the time of the despatch of the delegates, says that ‘‘ the public mind 
is now being educated on this important subject” (that of Constitu- 
tional Reform), “and there appears to be a strong and fast-growing 
reaction against the extreme sections of both parties.” It was not 
unnatural that the Legislative Council, which declined to appoint 
delegates of their own, should object to a vote for paying the expenses 
of delegates sent by their opponents. The Attorney-General, Sir 
Bryan O’Loghlen, on being consulted, gave it as his opinion that the 
money could be legally appropriated for the purpose, inasmuch as the 
delegates did not go as mere delegates of a political party, but as Com- 
missioners on behalf of the Victorian Government, with the express 
sanction of the Legislative Assembly, and with the approval of the 
mass of the electors of Victoria, on a national mission in respect of the 
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adjustment of the legislative powers and functions of the Council and 
the Assembly. The real issue between the Council and the Assembly 
is something far more than the mere technical question as to whether, 
under the original “‘ Constitution Act,” the Legislative Council has or 
has not all the powers, rights, duties, privileges, and functions of the 
English House of Lords. Even were the utmost technical identity 
conceded to the Legislative Council, still the actual progress of legis- 
lation must largely depend on the temper and spirit in which the rights 
of the Council were exercised. It is the purpose of Constitutional 
forms to restrict within definite limits the vagaries and eccentricities 
of individual or even national temperament; but these forms cannot 
annihilate the existence of such temperament without abolishing all 
free action and volition. In England, the House of Lords continues 
to exist on the condition that it will brigg itself into practical con- 
formity with the ascertained will of the people as represented in the 
House of Commons. If the Legislative Council of Victoria should 
find itself unable to do as much, no claim to inherit the traditions 
of the House of Lords can save it from extinction, ignominy, or radical 
reconstruction. 

Sociology has made a great advance since the days of Rousseau, 
when an imaginary conception of savage life—with all its attractions and 
few of its subtracted drawbacks—formed .the basis and starting-point 
of the gravest political reasoning. The danger rather now is of know- 
ing too much about savage life, rather than too little, and of erecting 
vagaries and eccentric peculiarities which really exist in all parts of the 
earth into types or apologies for a renovated political society. The 
researches of Sir John Lubbock, Mr. McClellan, Mr. Tylor, and un- 
numbered German inquirers, have amassed an amount of material on 
the subject of primitive usages which it will probably need a new 
generation calmly to digest and turn to valuable political account. 
Mr. James Farrer’s treatise on “ Primitive Manners and Customs,”” 
though cast in a more popular shape than usual, is exhaustive in its 
comprehensiveness, and is based at every point on the latest researches, 
which are carefully referred to. Mr. Farrer makes some instructive 
remarks on the impossibility and even the danger of precipitately 
imposing Christianity on an unprepared race. He does thorough 
justice to the valuable work effected by missionaries in countries 
where “native theology takes the form of cannibalism, sutteeism, 
human sacrifices, or other rites directly destructive of earthly happi- 
ness.” In these cases the teaching of missionaries affords the only 
hope of a speedy reform, the only acquaintance possible for savage 
tribes with a culture higher than their own, save that which is likely 
to come to them through the medium of the brandy-bottle and the 
bayonet. But Mr. Farrer points out that the case is entirely different 
in the case of countries where there already exist established systems of 
religions undefiled by cruelty. To send missions to countries in this 
situation “ violates’ the first principle of the faith so conveyed, disturb- 
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ing the peace of families and nations with the curse of religious ani- 
mosity.” The most extreme case is where missionaries are forced 
upon a nation, and Mr. Farrer especially alludes to the demands con- 
tained in the ultimatum addressed to Cetewayo for the reinstatement of 
missionaries in Zululand. Some of the facts of Sabbatarian observance 
by converted savages often recorded with complaisance are, thinks Mr. 
Farrer, “‘no proof that we make Christians of savages; they only 
prove that with some trouble we may make them imbeciles.” 

It has been a labour of love with Mr. Theodore Bent to describe 
the Republic of San Marino,” still subsisting in North Italy, and in 
which he spent some weeks, evidently with great gratification to him- 
self, a gratification which was enhanced after his departure by his 
receiving a piece of parchment making him a citizen of the Republic, 
and a letter of thanks forthe interest that he had taken in its con- 
cerns. Mr. Bent writes, in a series of brief but full chapters, the 
story of the liberty of San Marino, which is now of fifteen centuries’ 
standing. Each chapter brings the little State into curious contact 
with some section or other of contemporary European and Italian 
history. It is, perhaps, by such side sketches, faithfully worked out, 
of places long overlooked, that the truth of history is better tested 
and established than it. is by the more ambitious and comprehensive 
treatises of historians who alone are dignified with the name. 

Mr. Kaufmann” sets before us the four stages through which 
originative effort for social improvement has progressed during as 
many centuries; beginning with the purely theoretic or fanciful stage 
exemplified in the work of More and Campanella, and in the “ New 
Atlantis” of Bacon; passing into the true empirical stage in the 
teaching and practical experiments of Morelly and Babeuf, of St. 
Simon and Fourier, of Robert Owen and Karl Marlo, and of Louis 
Blanc ; reaching, in the destructive criticism of Proudhon, the inter- 
mediate stage between pre-scientific and scientific Socialism ; and 
taking a new start in Germany from the speculative thought of Rod- 
bertus, the imaginative greatness and eager propagandism of the 
widely-gifted Lassalle,—who could answer proudly to the taunt of 
Delitzsch, ‘I write every line that I write, armed with the whole 
culture of my century,”—and the organised revolutionism of Karl 
Marx.and the International. The principles and work of the last two 
leaders are naturally treated at greater length than those of the earlier 
Socialists. The author makes but little original remark on the 
theories he passes in review before us, as his own views have been 
fully expressed in an earlier work on Socialism, in which he appears 
as the exponent of Dr. Schiiffle’s “‘ Kapitalismus und Socialismus;” 
but he explains that it has been his object throughout to exhibit, not 
the whims and oddities of great speculators, but the solid material 
which they have contributed to modern thought. 





16 “ A Freak of Freedom ; or, the Republic of San Marino.” By J. Theodore 
Bent. Loudon: Longmans, 1879. 

17 “ Utopias, or Schemes of Social Improvement. From Sir Thomas More to 
Karl Marx.” By the Rev. M. Kaufmann. Kegan Paul & Co. 1879. 
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Mr. Murphy's “ Rambles in North-Western America” certainly 
purports to cover every topic about which the most insatiable reader 
of travels can be expected to have any curiosity. It describes the 
physical geography, climate, soil, productions, industrial and com- 
mercial resources, scenery, population, educational institutions, arborial 
botany, and game animals, of Oregon, Washington Territory, Idaho, 
Montana, Utah, and Wyoming. The writer of a work so comprehen- 
sive and exhaustive in its conception almost puts reviewers at defiance, 
because criticism can only be directed against inaccuracy in point of 
detail, and it would require a very large number of inaccuracies to 
counterbalance the mass of useful and unknown truths which are 
collected together. 

The adventures of Mr. Stevenson and his pack-ass “ Modestine” ” 
during their fortnight’s fellowship in the Cevennes, are related by the 
former with his usual whimsical grace, and he gives us a frontispiece 
delightfully Bunyanesque. For the lightest of light reading his book 
is certainly charming, and he has had the good taste not to make it 
too long. 

We can hardly say the same of Mr. Campion’s” pedestrian tour in 
Spain. He gives us in a big book pretty much the ordinary bill of 
fare of an out-of-the-way traveller, and his photographed sketches are 
too hard to be pleasing. , 

Mr. Pritchett’s sketches of Thames scenery” are very pretty. The 
chromos please us less, though the view from Richmond Hill is taken 
from a good point. The letterpress might make an agreeable guide 
for a rowing tour up the Thames. 

Mr. George Combe’s remarks on Education,” which, in Mr. Jolly’s 
edition, amount to a considerable volume, are written for all time. 
Education itself usually has a special and temporary reference to the 
defects and needs of an age and a country, and certainly we in Eng- 
land have, within the last few years, seen it passing through several 
rapidly alternating phases, both of practice and theory. But Mr. 
George Combe always went so profoundly into the subjects he 
handled, and connected them so strictly with the permanent constitu- 
tion of man, that his observations and conclusions, so far as they 
were ever sound, will never be superseded. It is curious to notice 
that when speaking of women’s education he is rather inclined to 
adopt the notion of the limited and dependent nature of woman in 
comparison with that of man, and to prescribe education for her ac- 
cordingly. But he instantly becomes inconsistent when he has to 





18 “ Rambles in North-Western America.” By John Mortimer Murphy. London : 
Chapman & Hall. 1879. 

19 “ Travels with a Donkey in the Cevennes.” By Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Kegan Paul & Co. 1879. 

20 “¢On Foot in Spain.” By J.S. Campion. Chapman & Hall. 1879. 

*1 “Our Native Land: its Scenery and Associations.” Described by W. D, 
Adams. In Monthly Parts. Part I. With Woodcuts by R. T. Pritchett, F.S.A, 
Marcus Ward. 1879. 

#2 «Education : its Principles and Practice,” As developed by George Combe. 
Collated and edited by William Jolly. Macmillan. 1879. 
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treat of the branch of knowledge with which he is most "familiar. 
Here he insists on women having as thorough an education as can be 
given them. He repudiates the notion that rules for the preservation 
of health can be taught without the study of anatomy, and deplores 
the condition of an ill-informed mother who has not mastered the 
elements of chemistry, natural history, and natural philosophy. 

Mr. Kenny” has added another useful leaf to the modest wreath 
of repute he has already deservedly won in treating on the law of 
Primogeniture, by an equally learned and comprehensive discussion of 
the “ History of the Law of England as to the Effects of Marriage on 
Property, and on the Wife’s Legal Capacity.” The subject is known 
to be one of the most complex in the whole department of law, 
inasmuch as it has borrowed from Common Law, Equity, Custom, and 
Statute Law, while its implications with religious and ecclesiastical 
considerations, as well as with some of the strongest social feelings, 
have rendered at all times the systematic handling of it by the Legis- 
lature a task of insuperable difficulty. Mr. Kenny would deserve 
well of legal reformers and sociologists if he had done no more than 
publish his chronological chart, which traces every movement in the 
law affecting a wife’s estate, from the time of the Saxon kings to the 
present reign. His analysis of contents, and what he calls his “ logical 
analysis,” are also highly commendable efforts in the art of arrange- 
ment, and point silently and surely to the incoming of a new era, 
when an impatience with the disorder and confusion of English law 
must bring about thorough and systematic codification of the whole 
law, civil as well as criminal. 

Mr. J. Kerr, who has already treated of some of the aspects of 
Indian life, has availed himself of his experience in that field to write 
on “ Castism and Sectism” at home. He evidently regards—perhaps 
with philosophical truth—the system of caste in India as nothing 
more or less than a highly organised product, in a very favourable 
atmosphere, of the seeds of exclusiveness and so¢ial separatism, which 
penetrate English society in all directions. Mr. Kerr says that we 
“‘ may see in Hindoo caste, as in a mirror, an exaggerated picture of our 
own manners, a fuller and more monstrous development of what, in a 
milder degree, lives and moves and has its being among ourselves. 
This modified caste we may, for want of a better name, call ‘castism.’ ” 
The book is full of brief and lively illustrations of this position, and 
the instances from the commonplace religious and social life of our- 
selves and everybody else are generally searching, and often humorous. 

Under the title ‘“ Free Trade in Land,’ the widow of the late Mr. 
Joseph Kay republishes a valuable series of letters on the Land 
Question, written by her husband for the Manchester Examiner and 





23 «The History of the Law of England as to the Effects of Marriage on 
Property, and on the Wife’s Legal Capacity.” By Courtney Stanhope Kenny, 
LL.M. London: Reeves and Turner, Chancery Lane. 1879. 

24 «+ Essays on Castism and Sectism ; or, Some Aspectsof Human Nature.” By 
J. Kerr. Edinburgh: Edmonston & Co. 1879. 

*5 ¢* Free Trade in Land.” By Joseph Kay, Q.C. Kegan Paul & Co. 1879. 
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Times. Mr. Kay had himself intended, when the series was complete, 
to re-arrange his material and produce it in a permanent form. 
Unhappily he did not live to carry through the work he had projected, 
even in its more fugitive shape. The vivid and popular manner in 
which he has presented the subject cannot but awaken a strong regret 
that a treatise which would have been likely to commend itself so 
widely should have been left incomplete; while his legal knowledge, 
and the acquaintance with social and economic facts which he gained 
during his journeys as Travelling Bachelor for the University of 
Cambridge, and in the course of subsequent inquiries both at home 
and on the Continent, give solidity and trustworthiness to his work. 
It is to be observed, however, that the book does not go beyond its 
title, and that Mr. Kay simply claims for land the freedom of transfer 
attaching to all other property, without touching at all on the problem 
peculiar to land, arising out of the facts of a limited national property 
and an unlimited population. Starting from the Returns produced in 
the House of Lords, as the result of Lord Derby’s motion in February, 
1872 (which Returns, by the way, he sharply criticises, on the ground 
of their omitting from the recorded acreage of the great estates all 
woods and plantations and waste and common lands, and of their 
reckoning as owners all leaseholders for terms exceeding ninety-nine 
years ; and which he characterises as further misleading in regard to the 
number of small agricultural proprietors, inasmuch as they draw no 
distinction between “‘ owners of one acre and upwards” of land for 
agricultural purposes and owners of small building plots), Mr. Kay, 
in a series of calculations, presents a striking view of the distribution 
of the total acreage of the United Kingdom and of Ireland; and pro- 
ceeds to point out the contrast between our country, where the 
accumulation of land, with all its attendant evils, is still on the increase, 
and those Continental countries where the remedy has been applied, 
and the advantages of an opposite system are fully experienced. He 
complains of the wilful or careless misrepresentation of the views of 
those who wish for a reform of the Land Laws on the part of their 
opponents; of loose and vague talking on the part of the reformers 
themselves—instancing the use of the expression “free land,” and 
asking where the free-trade question would be even now, if its 
advocates had gone about talking of “free corn;” and of misappre- 
hension as to the relative force of this law or of that in maintaining 
the present state of things; remarking on the necessarily narrow 
reach of such a law as that of primogeniture, which, only applying 
in cases of intestacy, and leaving the heir free to alienate at 
pleasure, does little actual injury except in so far as it emphasizes 
traditional usage and directs the inclinations of the testator. Mr. 
Kay gives instances of the working of the various kinds of deeds, 
powers, covenants, leases, &c., by which a dead man may continue to 
hold the management of an estate for several generations ; and passes 
on to consider the inconveniences and the discouragements to the 
transfer of land, arising not only from the complexity of the arrange- 
ments which may be made binding on the land, but from the extreme 
uncertainty with regard to them, consequent on the absence of any 
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system of registration ; to contrast the simplification of all transactions 
relating to land, and the security of title, which result from the system 
existing in Scotland and onthe Continent, under which any unregistered 
act affecting land becomes invalid; and the land-register of the district 
thus affords to the intending purchaser, without expense or the pos- 
sibility of doubt, a complete view of every change or condition to 
which the land is liable; and to bewail the failure of Lord Selborne’s 
measure for compulsory registration in England and Wales. The 
remainder of the ietters contain the results of Mr. Kay’s own observa- 
tions of the working of non-restrictive land laws in France, Switzer- 
land, and some parts of Germany, and corroborative evidence from 
authoritative quarters. On the much-disputed question of the French 
system he remarks, first, that he is not a supporter of that system as 
fit for imitation, but rather of that of Stein and Hardenburg, which 
allows the freest possible play of the right of disposal; and, secondly, 
that it must not be forgo'ten that, notwithstanding its grave faults, 
and the disadvantages whici. «re seen to attach to it in France, where 
it is unaccompanied by any attempt whatever at agricultural education, 
it is the same system which, with the help of a system of scientific 
training, has produced such admirable results in Switzerland and in 
some parts of Germany. He makes an interesting allusion—it is 
hardly more—to visits paid hy him to some Swiss agricultural schools, 

and to Vehrli’s Training College for teachers of such schools at 
Constance. Mr. Kay did not live to write the letters in which he 
intended to discuss at length the Prussian system. The appendix 
reprints some parts of his volume on the social condition and educa- 
tion of the people of England and Europe, containing citations of well- 

known facts and authorities bearing on peasant-proprietorship on the 

Continent, on its tendency to promote prudence in marriage, respect 

for property, and a perhaps wholesome and not illiberal conservatism 

among the peasant class, and on the extreme need of such influences 

in a country like Ireland. The book is commended in a preface by 

Mr. Bright “ to owners of estates, to tenant-farmers, to the labourers 

on their farms, and to the crowded populations of our large villages 

and towns.” 

M. Mosser, of Naples, sends us a small treatise,” apparently introduc- 
tory to a larger work to come, in which, through the medium of a great 
array of logical terms and abstract definitions, he sets forth a philosophy 
of political economy evolved out of the inner consciousness. If at any 
point the facts are not in agreement, he proceeds gravely to inquire 
the cause of this “‘ perturbation.” Even this might be all very well, 
since it is admitted that many facts of human life and labour must 
honestly be regarded as “ perturbations’—if his method conducted 
him into any practical soundness of thought. As a matter of fact, it 
does conduct him into definitions like the following :—* Utility (la 
valeur) and labour have thus the same result [that of acquisition]; 
they are therefore but two forms of the same substance—that is to say, 
identical in principle, different in their nature.” 





26 <*T) Esprit de Economie Politique.” Par Francois Mosser. Naples. 1879. 
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The Publication Committee of the New York Free-trade Club is 
publishing, ut the low price of 25 cents each, a series of “‘ Economic 
Monographs,” consisting of Essays on trade, banking, the currency 
question, and similar subjects. Four of these are now before us. A 
project has gained some hold of the popular mind, and has been 
adopted by the Democratic party in many State Conventions, for 
superseding the notes of the banks organised under the National 
Banking Act of 1863 by Treasury notes of the United States Govern- 
ment; these notes being either notes not redeemable on demand, 
available in liquidation of all claims of or against the State, but not 
forced upon the country as a legal tender for the payment of private 
debts; or notes not redeemable on demand, created a legal tender for 
all purposes whatever ; or notes redeemable on demand, Mr. Scudder, 
in his pamphlet,” discusses the project under each of these three forms. 
To the first he objects that no note which is not made a legal tender 
can actually hold the place in commercial transactions now held by 
National Bank notes, convertible on demand into a legal tender; to 
the second, that it is a question whether the Supreme Court would 
allow the competency of Congress to authorise the issue of paper-money 
as a legal tender in time of peace; and also that it is impossible to 
ascertain with accuracy the quantity which will satisfy without sur- 
charging the circulation, when the supply no longer fluctuates with the 
demand, but has to be arbitrarily determined; to the third, that, 
though Government notes redeemable on demand would not be open 
to the foregoing objections, the plan would be subject to the incon- 
veniences attending the formation of a new Government department, 
and the creation of a redemption-fund which would be a perpetual temp- 
tation to politicians, while a single debate in Congress on the question of 
tampering with it might bring about a run on the Treasury ; and that 
it is a wiser policy for a Government to intrench itself behind the 
responsibility of individual capitalists associated in a corporate capacity 
than to risk the remotest possibility of bankruptcy and public disgrace 
by banking on its own account. 

“Honest Money and Labour”” is an address to the working-men 
of Boston shortly before the elections of last November, in which 
Mr. Schurz points out with great vigour and clearness what would be 
the consequences to the working-man of a re-issue of irredeemable 
paper currency, at the moment when the Government is able, and is 
bound, to resume payment in specie. 

We almost fail to recognise some of our own institutions in the 
rose-coloured picture drawn by Mr. Sterne.” In a lively and slashing 
style he compares the condition of England, France, and Germany, 
at the beginning of the century, with that of the United States 


1928 





*7 “ National Banking.” By M. L. Scudder, junior. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York; and Triibner, London. 1879. 

*8 ‘* Honest Money and Labour.” By the Hon. Carl Schurz, Secretary of the 
Interior. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York ; and Triibner, London. 1879. 

% “Hindrances to Prosperity, or Causes which retard Financial and Political 
Reforms in the United States.” By Simon Sterne. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York ; 
and Triibner, London, 1879. 
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of America, unhampered by feudal customs, class interests, mono 
polies, and debt, and possessing a rich and virgin soil, and then asks— 
“Why are we no further ahead of them now? Why are we in some 
respects even behind them?” He then shows how, through the 
working of an excessive social differentiation, a political class has 
arisen in the United States which concerns itself with politics alone, 
while every other class abandons all interest in them; and illustrates 
the misgovernment arising from this state of things by describing the 
manner in which, recent legislation notwithstanding, private bills are 
still able to override Government business, contrasting with this a 
detailed account of the manner in which private bills are treated in 
England. He lays the blame of the neglect of important public 
business on the fact that “we have party government in all its evil 
forms, without that party responsibility which gives to the party in 
power the duty of governing well; and that because of the absence 
of Cabinet responsibility having direct reference to legislation.” 

Mr. Putnam” takes as nearly as possible the view of the Copyright 
Question taken by our own Copyright Commission of 1876. He com- 
plains of the want of unanimity amongst those Americans who wish 
for some measure of International Copyright, and gives some amusing 
instances of the irregularities arising from the absence of any such 
law. He believes that the “ courtesy of the trade” which has hitherto 
restrained the better class of American publishers from entering the 
lists with any of their number who may be producing an English book 
in the United States “by arrangement with the author,” is unhap- 
pily breaking down, and that it is becoming as difficult for American 
publishers to bear the risk of paying English authors, as it is for 
English publishers to bear the risk of paying an American author. 

We have received the Report of the Volunteer Force Inquiry Com- 
mittee (1879), and the Abstract of Annual Returns of Volunteer 
Corps, dated November, 1878 ;* the Police Reports (Counties and 
Boroughs), fur the year ending September 29th, 1878;* and the 
Report of the Poor-Law Union and Lunacy Inquiry Commission for 
Treland.* In the last-named volume the Commissioners recommend 
a complete reorganisation of the lunacy administration: the existing 
district asylums to be classified into a small number of “ lunatic 
hospitals” for curative treatment of incipient or hopeful cases, and a 
larger number of “lunatic asylums”’ for the chronic insane requiring 
special care; and the class of harmless lunatics not requiring special 
care to be provided for in “ workhouse auxiliary asylums,” for which 
purpose spare workhouse buildings may be utilised with advantage, 





30 ¢* International Copyright, considered in some of its Relations to Ethics and 
Political Economy.” By G. H. Putnam. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York ; and 
Triibner, London. 1879. 

31 ** Reports on the Financial State and Internal Organisation of the Volunteer 
Force in Great Britain.” 1879. 

32 « Abstract of Annual Returns of Volunteer Corps.” 1878. 

33 “ Police (Counties and Boroughs).” Parliamentary Papers. 1879. 

34 “ Poor-Law Union and Lunacy Inquiry Commission (Ireland), Reports and 
Evidence, with Appendices.” Dublin. 1879. 
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or, in some cases, school accommodation may be appropriated, the 
guardians being compensated on a scale which would enable them to 
provide school accommodation elsewhere. The whole administration 
to be under the general control of the Local Government Board. 





SCIENCE. 


HE practical study of the physical sciences yields so much pleasure 
fh that it is matter for congratulation that text-books of geology 
no longer confine themselves to expounding the results which have 
been arrived at. On a former occasion we drew attention to the 
excellent lectures on Field Geology which Professor Geikie delivered 
at South Kensington.’ The outline then published has now been 
expanded and improved, with illustrations, so as to form a compendious 
introduction to practical study. The materials are re-cast—divided 
primarily into out-door work, which occupies fourteen chapters of the 
book; and in-door work, which is less fully elaborated, and occupies the 
last three chapters. The volume is an admirable one, and cannot but 
be valued by field ciubs, and all students who wish to obtain a 
mastery of the geological facts which now form a necessary part of 
the knowledge of educated persons. It might, perhaps, have been 
desired that the localities should have been given of all the sections 
and diagrams which add so much to the interest of the book, and we 
should even have liked to see some additional localities given in which 
students might learn from classical examples the true nature of the 
phenomena which are explained, and which the book will create a 
desire to study practically. For although the lecturer may easily 
supply this defect to his pupils, the volume will find its way into the 
hands of many who have no such opportunities of personal teaching, 
and who might easily enter into the pleasures of research with some 
little further assistance such as no one could better supply than 
Professor Geikie. 

The great masters of geological science were content with observing 
the behaviour of rocks in great masses; but at the present day a new 
school has introduced an analytical study of rocks by examining their 
structure under the microscope. In this way the mineral composition 
is discovered of rocks which had no visible crystallisation; and the 
minerals themselves, identified by their optical properties, are often 
determined with an accuracy that was previously impossible. Thus a 
new branch of science is growing into existence, and as an aid to the 
student Mr. Rutley offers his handbook of the “ Study of Rocks.”* 





1 “ Qutlines of Field Geology.” By Archibald Geikie, LL.D., F.R.S., Mur- 
chison Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with numerous Illustrations. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1879. 

2 “The Study of Rocks: an Elementary Text-book of Petrology.” By Frank 
ae. F.G.S., H.M. Geological Survey. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
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This unpretending volume is a most excellent guide to the beginner 
who would study in a scientific way the modern mineralogical aspects 
of rock structure. ‘The volume is divided into two parts; the first, 
called rudiments of petrology, consists of ten chapters, which treat of 
all that is necessary to know concerning rock-forming minerals, and 
their microscopic examination; while the second part, descriptive 
petrology, endeavours to give some results of study in the classifi- 
cations of vitreous, crystalline, and sedimentary rocks. We cannot 
help suggesting that the artistic structure of the book would have 
been more perfect had its scope been restricted so as to exclude all 
discussion of sedimentary deposits; since the information given under 
those heads is meagre and mostly of a different character from that which 
imparts an unquestioned value to the larger portion of the book. 
We should not make this suggestion were it not that in grasp of his 
subject, and mode of treatment generally, the author rises far above 
the ambition usually limiting the work of a text-book. These remarks 
especially apply to the second part of the volume, in which the field 

is less trodden than in ordinary mineral knowledge. We would also 
venture to suggest to the author the desirability of a chapter in which 
he should point out the relation to each other of the several kinds of 
igneous rocks, not on microscopic evidence, but as these phenomena 

are actually observed in Nature ; for, after all, the great value of the 

microscope is in imparting a new standard of accuracy for the con- 

clusions of the field geologist, and it is most important that the 

evidence from both points of view should be presented together. 

We trust the author will not consider this as reaching beyond the 

elementary field which he undertakes to cover, for we cannot help 

believing that with such modification the book will be found not only an 

indispensable handbook for every school in the country in which 

geology is taught, but will contribute materially to train students toa 

higher standard of work than was possible for them before the book 

appeared. 

Mr. Storer’s volume on the Wild White Cattle® is an elaborate study 
of the surviving herds, enriched with a large amount of tradition and 
historical information. The author believes the white cattle to be 
descended from the extinct colossal Bos primigenius, and states their 
distinctive features to be pure white colour with black hoofs and 
muzzle, black tips to the horns, and a black circle round the eye, with 
the ears blackish or brown inside and out, and with a tendency to 
produce small black spots on the neck. These cattle yield beef which 
in flavour and excellence is said to be more delicious than in any other 
breed, while when domesticated their milking qualities render them 
valuable. Formerly, these animals appear to have been preferred to 
all others ; at the present day, a white bull is almost unsaleable. The 
fusion of the old white herds which had belonged to the monasteries 
with the ordinary cattle of the country became complete about three 





3 «*The Wild White Cattle of Great Britain. An Account of their Origin, 
History, and Present State.” By the late Rev. John Storer, M.A. Edited by 
his Son, John Storer. Cassell, Petter & Galpin, London, Paris, and New York. 
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hundred years ago, so that few wild herds now survive. Twenty-eight 
English localities and eleven Scotch localities are enumerated in which 
the wild white cattle formerly existed, and in several of these they are 
still preserved. The volume is divided into eighteen chapters, the 
earlier of which deal with general questions relating to the importa- 
tion of cattle into England in early times, and the characteristics of the 
several breeds which characterise the northern countries of Europe. 
The Chillingham herd is fully described, and treated with an evidently 
affectionate care, such as human biography does not always exhibit. 
In habit these animals show no signs of domestication, since they 
hide their young, feed in the night, sleep in the day, and retire for 
sanctuary te a wood in summer at the appearance of man. They 
move in single file, and in advancing are led by the bulls, and when in 
retreat the bulls bring up the rear. The cows breed slowly, and 
frequently suckle the calves till the second year. Few die from 
disease or in calving. Accounts follow of the Chartley herd, which is 
preserved in the central part of Staffordshire; and the Lyme Park 
herd, in Cheshire. The Somerford Park herd is domesticated, and 
polled. Accounts are given of all the other small remnants of wild 
cattle which have been preserved by the enclosure of forests and in other 
ways. In the last chapter the results are summarised, and the herds are 
classed into five sub-varieties, according tq slight peculiarities of colour- 
ing which they present, and according to the presence or absence 
of horns. It would have been a great advantage to the book if the 
author’s acquaintance with natural history had been equal to his 
enthusiasm for cattle; but as it is, the zoological part of the volume is 
rather weak, and no new contribution is made to the problem of the 
origin of domesticated cattle; but it is a work which will commend 
itself to all who take an interest in the historical questions with which 
it chiefly deals, and in the details of cattle life which are amply 
recorded. 

The plant-life of Switzerland promises, in its first part, to be an 
important addition to the literature of botanical geography.* The 
author divides the country into four principal regions. First, and 
occupying considerable space, is the Lowland region, which is treated 
of in five areas, called the Italian lake-district, the Rhone district, the 
Jura valley, the lake and Fohn area to the north of the Alps, and the 
valley of the Rhine. Secondly, the region of deciduous trees is 
described, and consists of the higher plains, alpine valleys, and 
valleys towards Italy. The third region is that of the pine-forests ; 
while the fourth region comprises the higher Alps, in which the plants 
have an Arctic character. ‘The present part only reaches as far in the 
lowland region as the Italian lake-district. There is a careful account 
of its climatic phenomena, and a description of the facies of the flora; 
followed by a detailed statement of the range and distribution of the 
plants which are met with. There is a map showing the distribution 
of a few plants, and especially of the vine ; indicating that the red wine 





4 “*Das Pflanzenleben der Schweiz.’ Von H. Christ. Zurich: Friedrich 
Schulthess. London: Triibner & Co. 1879. Erste Lieferung, Erste Hilfte. 
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_is chiefly produced in the east, while the white wine is grown in the 
west. 

The possibilities of window-gardening are imperfectly known, not- 
withstanding the many efforts which have been made to spread an 
interest in the pleasures which may thus be brought home to those 
who have but slender opportunities for enjoying flowers. The happy 
idea occurred to Miss Buckton, of the Leeds School Board, to teach 
the children attending the Board schools in Leeds some of the elemen- 
tary facts of plant-life after their school-work was over. Her Lectures* 
appear to have borne excellent fruit, in the fact that on holding a 
School Board flower-show, after a sufficient interval for the know- 
ledge gained to yield fruit, more than a thousand of the children 
became exhibitors. And as the School Board has now sanctioned 
another exhibition, and issued regulations for the guidance of the 
scholars, Miss Buckton has printed her little book of Lectures in the 
evident hope that they may be useful in other parts of the country. 
Being addressed to young children, and written by a lady, there 
is familiarity of style and a personality in the explanations which, 
though natural under the circumstances, necessarily make the lectures 
most suitable for such readers as the audience to whom they were 
delivered. Each Lecture treats, as a rule, of a single subject, such as 
the seed, stem, bud, leaf, &c. All the knowledge given is practical 
and clear. There are many useful woodcuts, and the volume is well 
caiculated to create an interest in botanical knowledge of a more 
extended character than might be inferred from the title. Indeed the 
chief objection which might be taken to the book is that it is rather a 
series of botanical lectures than a treatise on town and window 
gardening ; but although the bulk of each Lecture is given to matters 
of general interest, there is always sufficient told about the practical 
applications of the subject to insure the teaching accomplishing the 
task in which Miss Buckton has interested herself. 

Mr. Heath’s new volume on “'Treesand Ferns’ is a reprint of certain 
chapters from his former works, “ Our Woodland Trees,” “ The Fern 
World,” and “ The Fern Paradise.” As they are arranged, they form 
a welcome introduction to knowledge of ferns and trees, for those who 
have not yet learned the delight of recognising and studying the plant- 
hie which is within their reach. Ferns occupy much the larger part 
of tie little volume, which is illustrated with a few figures of plants 
and several charming views of woodland scenery ; and we trust that it 
may lead many readers to seek the fuller pleasure which may be found 
in the larger works from which these extracts have been gleaned. 

The plan of Mr. Blaikie’s “ Elements of Dynamics” is excellently suited 
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to the wants of beginners, and especially of young students; and in 
the greater part of the book he has endeavoured to limit the knowledge 
required to simple equations and the first two books of Euclid. The 
chapters relate to kinematics, kinetics, statics, machines, and hydro- 
statics, Thedefinitions and explanationsare remarkable for clearnessand 
brevity ; every section is illustrated by examples, some of which are 
solved. A considerable section of the volume consists of examination 
papers, which have been set at Oxford, Cambridge, and Edinburgh. 
The answers to these questions are given, and, where necessary, the 
solution of the problem is fully worked out. The appendix contains 
demonstrations of propositions, which involve more mathematics than 
are required for the body of the work. So clear and useful an intro- 
duction to mechanics we do not remember to have met with, and it 
should do something towards making this subject compulsory in schools 
where it is not yet generally taught. 

Mr. Clements’s ‘‘ Manual of Organic Chemistry” * is a reprint from 
the English Mechanic, with the addition of the papers set in organic 
chemistry for the last ten years at South Kensington, with the answers 
worked out. It is obviously not intended to teach organic chemistry 
so much as to prepare students to pass an exainination, which the 
author has carefully studied. The book possesses the merit of brevity, 
is elementary, and in general is clear and well stored with facts. The 
obvious objection to the volume is its effort to dispense as far as 
possible with practical work, and to substitute “cram” for education 
in chemistry. 

The remarkable discoveries in the practical application of electricity 
during the last few years have called into existence several books 
which aim at making these discoveries generally intelligible. The 
Count du Moncel has written a popular book, well suited for the 
general reader, alike by its moderate size and by being well translated.’ 
It aims at giving, not merely a history, but an exposition of all that 
is best worth knowing about, the many forms of telephone and the 
phonograph. The chief divisions into which the many sections of the 
book are grouped, are musical telephones, speaking telephones, Bell’s 
telephone and its modifications, experiments with the telephone, the 
microphone and its applications, call-bells and alarums, the practical 
uses of the telephone, the phonograph and its uses, and Faber’s speak- 
ing-machine, It will be found a delightful volume by all who consult 
it, but, being originally written in French, the mode of thought and 
expression are sometimes a little more personal than is usually expected 
in works of a scientific character. It is, however, a matter for congra- 
tulation that one so distinguished as the author should have under- 
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taken the task of expounding some of the most remarkable inventions 
of recent years. 

Mr. Prescott’s work” on recent electrical inventions, being American, 
is naturally largely occupied with the results of Mr. Edison’s researches 
and the work of other distinguished Americans, though it is by no means 
limited to the results obtained on the other side of the Atlantic. It isa 
magnificently illustrated volume with about 320 well-drawn woodcuts, 
and is the most complete history and discussion of telephones and allied 
instruments and the electric light which has come under our notice. 
It will probably remain a standard work until the progress of discovery 
leaves it behind, for every instrument of which it treats is explained 
so fully and illustrated so well that there is but little room left 
for improvement. The general reader will find it somewhat too 
technieal, but for the student, and all who have sufficient knowledge 
or interest in the subject, it will be a valuable magazine of infor- 
mation. It is divided into sixteen chapters, which treat of the speak- 
ing telephone, Bell’s researches, telephone abroad, galvanic music, 
Edison’s researches, electro-harmonic telegraphy, Dolbear’s researches, 
improvements in telephones by Channing, Blake, and others; the 
talking phonograph, quadruplex telegraphy, call-bells, and the electric 
light, &c. 

Under the editorial hand of Mr. Preece, the late Dr. Noad’s “‘ Text- 
book of Electricity” has grown into an admirable handbook of this 
rapidly expanding science, As the editor observes, his difficulty has 
been, not to know what to insert but what to exclude. It is difficult 
always to see on what principle the exclusion has been made when it 
extends ta several forms of electric light and the phonograph. Many 
of the explanations also seem to suffer from the difficulties of space, 
and it may now be questionable whether it is necessary to travel in 
such detail as formerly over discoveries, and instruments which have 
given place to others which seem likely to bear more abundant fruit ; 
and by judicious abridgment, we think Mr. Preece might have not 
only somewhat reduced the size of the volume, but have gained space 
where space was needed for scientific explanations. It might also have 
been well to have divided the volume into sections corresponding with 
the main subjects to which it is devoted. 

The “ Locomotive Engine” is written to show the progress which has 
been made in improving engines for railways. The first third is an 
abridgment of Mr. Dempsey’s historical account down to 1843." The 
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remainder of the volume consists of new matter, divided into four 
sections, which comprise a general description of the locomotive, ten 
English types of locomotives, special detailed description of the several 
parts of a modern locomotive, and a chapter on the resistance of trains 
as resulting from gradients, and from ordinary frictional resistance to 
traction. The book is clearly written, and well illustrated with 
numerous plans of engine structure, and forms a valuable handbook— 
not too elaborate for the general reader, and yet containing a large 
assemblage of facts which will make it useful to the student of 
engineering. 

Thetwo hundredth volume of “‘ Weale’s Elementary Series on Fuel and 
Combustion” consistsof a condensation of two important previous works, 
with the addition of a large section on modern furnaces and fuels by 
Mr. Kinnear Clark.” In its present form the work presents a com- 
prehensive account of the practical questions which relate to fuel, and 
may be recommended to those who require this technical information. 
The editor commences his portion of the work by an account of the 
use of coal and the different results which may be obtained from it in 
various kinds of grates and furnaces, and passes on to mention the use 
of coke, lignite, asphalte, peat, tari, straw, and cotton-stalks. In certain 
boilers petroleum is used, and at the end of this part of the work the 
relative values of the different kinds of fuel are contrasted in tabular 
form. The remainder of the book gives a brief but admirable account 
of the many modern furnaces, such as puddling furnaces, blast furnaces, 
Siemen’s regenerative gas furnace, the Ponsard gas furnace, and Mr. 
Gorman’s gas furnace. The work concludes with some account of the 
use of powdered fuel in puddling furnaces and steam boilers. The 
explanations are clear and terse, and assisted by a number of well- 
drawn diagrams and views of machinery. 

Monsieur de Quatrefages, Professor of Anthropology in the Museum 
of the Jardin des Plantes, presents us with a survey of the more general 
facts which concern the human species in a volume divided into ten 
books."* It isa work, as might be expected, of great learning, admirably 
expounded; but it is unfortunately translated by some one whose 
knowledge of French is insufficient, and whose scientific qualifications 
do not appear to have been always so good as was to be desired. The 
subjects of the several divisions of the volume are the unity, origin, 
antiquity, and original localisation of the human species; the migra- 
tions which have peopled the globe, acclimatization, the formation of 
human races, the fossil races of man, and the physical and 
psychological characteristics of existing peoples. The volume does 
not open happily, since the first chapter is largely given to a 
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vague discussion of the empires and kingdoms of Nature, leading 
the author to the conclusion that the human species forms a 
kingdom distinguished from the animal kingdom by the phenomena 
of morality and religion. And the second chapter, which treats 
of the origin of the human race from one or several stocks, 
is indefinite, and might have been dispensed with, especially as 
the conclusion to be adopted is left for later enunciation. The 
third chapter explains the senses in which the term species is 
used, while the fourth and fifth chapters treat of variations among 
certain species of plants and animals, and the nature of varieties 
among the racesof men as shown in colour, hair, external form, and 
skeletal characters. Evidence is then adduced as to the fusion of 
characters in animal races by inter-crossing, for the purpose of showing 
that man is no exception to the general rule. But the phenomena 
resulting from the inter-breeding of the different branches of the 
human family are those which result from the crossing of races and 
not of species. The next section of the book is devoted to the views 
put forward by Darwin, Haeckel, Vogt, Wallace, and Naudin, in spite 
of which the author feels that he can say nothing in the name of 
science in answer to the problem of the origin of the human species. 
With regard to the antiquity of man, the evidence from caves 
in the South of France and the gravels of the North naturally receives 
notice ; but the author is disposed to admit the claim of man to exist- 
ence in the Miocene period, in virtue of the discoveries of the Abbé 
Bourgeois. Next succeeds an exposition of the views of Agassiz as to 
the division of the human race into natural regions or kingdoms, in 


illustration of which a few facts are drawn from the distribution of . 


animals. The peopling of the globe by migrations is illustrated by 
various examples, such as the migration of the Kalmucks, first from 
China to the Volga, and afterwards back again to the land which they 
had previously occupied ; while in the Polynesian nations the peopling 
of New Zealand is another example. The evidence concerning accli- 
matization is important in showing that in almost all cases man, like 
plants and animals, flourishes better on new than on native soil. The 
next book is somewhat more speculative, since it deals with the forma- 
tion of races; but the case rests on such differences as separate the 
Yankee from the Englishman, which are stated to comprise loss 
of rosy colour, darkening of the hair, smaller size of the head, 
slenderer. neck, prominence of cheek-bones, more massive lower 
jaw, elongation of the extremities; and in the woman an approxi- 
mation of the pelvis to its shape in the man, There are 
also the well-known mixed races, produced by crossing. The 
fossil races have only been met with in Europe, and their 
characters are known from very insufficient material. The author 
recognises two Dolichocephalic races from Cannstatt and Cro-Magnon, 
and four Brachycephalic races, two from Furfooz, one from Grenelle, 
and the other from La Truchére. All these races are treated of fully, and 
conclusions are elaborated as to their stature and other characteristics. 
The last two books, treating of the various characteristics of existing 
races, will be found full of interest from the many osteological and 
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other well-ascertained facts which are given. The work naturally 
recalls Oscar Peschel’s “‘ Races of Man,”’ but while covering the same 
groundas the earlier portion of that volume, it treatsthe subject in amore 
detailed manner, and entirely omits the discussion of the geographical 
distribution and characteristics of the human races, which was 
formerly designated under the name Ethnology, and constitutes the 
latter and larger part of Peschel’s work. Although the author’s work- 
manship is somewhat unequal, the volume constitutes a useful guide 
to the elements of anthropology. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


HE new volume of the “Annual Register” is quite equal to its old 
reputation. About one-third of the volume is devoted to English 
History, half as much again to that of foreign affairs, while the 
remainder is filled with a careful chronicle. Not the least important 
part of the work is that which is devoted to State Papers; and when 
we find among these, besides much correspondence on the Eastern 
Question, the text of the Berlin Treaty, the Salisbury-Schouvaloff 
Despatch, which surprised us in the Globe, and the despatch on the 
Vernacular Press of India, we cannot but praise the judicious 
character of the selection. 

Mr. Guest has been giving some Lectures’ to the students at the college 
for Men and Women in Queen Square, and has published them. We 
are not quite sure that he is right in doing so, for when he began the 
Lectures he intended, as he tells us, to treat of English Grammar, but 
was compelled by the barrenness of his subject to wander off into 
English History. If he had deliberated further, he would perhaps 
have made another change in his work. Thus, in a History of 
England of 570 pages, intended for the working classes, we should 
never have dreamed of devoting 530 to the period before William III. 
Mr. Guest belongs to the school of Mr. J. R. Green, and therefore his 
book is not dull; we cannot, however, welcome in it an important 
addition to our literature. 

The Corporation of the City of London have caused to be published 
an index’ or calendar of certain archives, which are preserved in their 
Town-Clerk’s Record room, covering the period from the middle of 
Elizabeth’s reign to the early portion of that of Charles Il. The 
documents, which are mainly letters between the Corporation and the 
Government of the day, are arranged in alphabetical order of subjects, 
which hardly strikes us as being the best system. It is, of course, 
impossible in our space to give a resumé of a book which is itself 
a resumé. We will, however, say simply that this volume, which is 
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brought out in a form worthy of the City, will be found a treasure- 
house for the student of the social history of the eighty-five years 
which it covers. 

The work* which next claims our attention is the fruit of. the forced 
leisure of a statesman of European reputation. In the “‘ King’s Secret,” 
however, by the Duc de Broglie, we note a certain diffuseness and 
thinness of which traces are to be found in the works which other 
statesmen nearer home have published in the intervals of official 
business, Among the least foolish of the follies of Louis XV. was 
that of keeping up a correspondence behind the backs of his Ministers 
with various agents of more or less disreputable character. A sensual, 
selfish, and irresolute ruler, like a stupid ruler, is rarely capable of 
giving his confidence to honest and able men. This distrustfulness 
sometimes induces him to choose knavish or narrow-minded Ministers. 
Sometimes, as in the case of Louis XV., it causes him to employ a 
double set of servants. No proofs are needed of the folly of either 
system ; the ignoble scandal of the Chevalier D’Kon shows the depth 
into which it degraded the French Court in the last century. The 
Duc de Broglie’s work is mainly filled with the relations of his 
grand-uncle, the Count de Broglie, with Louis XV. in the latter part 
of his reign, and treats almost entirely of the affairs of Poland, a 
portion being devoted to the miserable D’Eon intrigue in London. 
The book is not interesting, and does not add very much to our 
knowledge. No one would expect it to show anything to the credit 
of Louis XV. 

Dr. Boultbee’s History of the Pre-Reformation period in the Church 
of England*® seems to us to be an exceptionally reasonable book 
among ecclesiastical histories. It is written in a spirit of impartiality 
which is rare in such books; and the author, although a Divinity 
Professor, claims to have written on the Church of England rather 
from a standpoint which regards a nationality, than from one from 
which a spiritual side is mainly visible. This is a distinct merit 
in one who is here, at least, a historian, and not a teacher of doctrine ; 
and the author claims it with justice. His pages are not disfigured 
by that maudlin and unctuous passion for long-forgotten prelates, or 
by that feminine virulence towards opponents, with which we meet so 
often in ecclesiastical literature. He has carefully and judiciously 
studied the real authorities, Kemble, Stubbs, and the Public Records; 
and has produced a work convenient in size, and, as far as a brief 
examination enables us to judge, of real critical value. 

Dr. Wittich has sent us a very interesting monograph’ on Struensee 
and the sad story of his relations with Queen Matilda of Denmark. 
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Of the many romances of history which have a right to be remembered, 
and yet are forgotten, none perhaps had a better right to be 
remembered in England than the tragic tale of Queen Matilda, the 
sister of our respectable George III. Thackeray’s true story of the 
wife of George I., and his fictitious tale of the Princess Olivia in 
Barry Lyndon are both almost pale narratives in comparison with the 
incidents that happened, barely a century ago, to the grand-aunt of 
our present sovereign. Brought up by the narrow-minded mother 
of George III., married at fifteen to Christian VII. of Denmark, who 
was scarcely older, and who was already almost the impotent idiot that 
he presently showed himself, Caroline Matilda, a charming girl, of high 
bearing, noble impulse and large heart, was condemned by State craft 
to a fate as certain and as cruel as that which, in our old times, intrigue 
forced upon a generous princess who was born to still higher destinies, 
and who, after fulfilling them better than her cruel circumstances 
could allow us to expect, is still living. The miserable Christian VII. 
soon tired of the new toy, his wife, and presently plunged into the 
lowest excesses. The young Queen found occupation in the care of 
her children, to whom she was passionately devoted. In 1768 a 
German physician, Johann Friedrich Struensee, was recommended by 
Count Rantzau to the King; and accompanied the latter, as body 
physician, in a tour of debauch which he made in England and France. 
By the time of their return he had gained a complete ascendancy over 
the King, who had become feeble in mind and body. Christian 
insisted on presenting the physician to his wife, although she objected 
to Struensee’s reputation as a pursuer of women. She was, however, 
obliged to consult him professionally, and the physician, who was 
fourteen years older than the girl-queen, and who had all the advan- 
tages which the practice of so-called gallantry undoubtedly gives a 
libertine in the beginning of an acquaintance with an honest woman, 
soon contrived, firstly, by successful treatment of herself and her 
children, then by dexterous talk of bringing her husband back to her, 
of deep sympathy, and presently of her husband’s hopeless degradation, 
to make himself at first agreeable, and then necessary to his royal 
patient. A few months later, and the indifference of her husband, 
whose .companions were dogs or monkeys, or a couple of negro 
children, the constant presence of the sympathising strange mind, 
idleness, youth, hopelessness, made her the physician’s victim. Her 
new passion gave her new strength; she now controlled the willing 
King, and Struensee ruled both. Those were the days of enlightened 
despotism; and S. D. Struensee, who was not wauting ,in head nor 
altogether in heart, conceived the not ignoble ambition of being a 
great reformer. In 1770 he brought about the abolition of the 
Council of State, and was in the next year openly appointed Minister, 
and promotion was given to his friend Brandt. He made many 
wholesome reforms; he improved the finances, he abolished torture, 
and declared all men equal before the law. But he did all this with 
the same excessive haste which characterised his contemporary, the 
Emperor Joseph II.; and his reforms increased in the Danisi: 
Conservatives the hatred which all men feel for favourites, whilst his 
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abrupt abolition of sinecures and useless offices raised an army of 
disendowed pensioners against him. The bitterest amongst his foes 
was the same Count Rantzau, who had introduced him to the King, 
and whom the rapid rise of his protégé had made envious. The 
position was one that could not last. An imbecile King in the control 
of a young Queen to whom he was indifferent ; a sympathetic young 
wife to whom a husband paid not a share of respect; a clever, 
ambitious, bold man, the absolute master of both; these were persons, 
these were relations, that could not endure in a State so rotten as 
Denmark then was. The populace, which is ever conservative at 
heart, first rose fitfully against the new order of things. As soon as 
the discontent became serious, Rantzau enlisted the Dowager-Queen 
Juliana, King Christian’s stepmother, who saw with horror the down- 
ward path of the Court, and who, though a just woman, has been 
greatly maligned for her action in this delicate and terrible business. 
The King was so weak as to count absolutely for nothing; and 
Brandt, to whom Struensee had entrusted the royal person, had 
even flogged him. It may therefore well be believed that a little 
persuasion, or a few threats, were sufficient to make Christian sign 
anything. He was made to sign orders for the arrest of the Queen, 
Struensee, and Brandt. These were executed in the night of the 
16th—17th January, 1772, Rantzau himself personally superintending 
the seizure of the Queen with circumstances of great indignity. The 
catastrophe was rapid enough. The prisoners were questioned sepa- 
rately ; and Struensee was guilty of theincredible baseness of confessing 
his adultery with the Queen, before making what the clergyman who 
attended him described, in a sensational work which he shortly after- 
wards published, as a highly edifying end. The miserable man was 
executed, with his friend Brandt, in the following April. A like fate 
would probably have been suffered by the Queen, but that her brother’s 
ambassador threatened the approach of the English fleet. She was 
formally divorced, and sent to Celle, where her ancestress, the guilty 
wife of George I., had spent the last of her life. There Caroline 
Matilda lived three years of sorrow, winning the sympathy and 
love of all around her, until her death, in May, 1775, while yet in 
her twenty-fourth year. The rapid severity of retribution pro- 
duced a reaction. Rantzau had to quit Denmark in the same 
year, 1772. King Christian VII. was deposed, and the Dowager- 
Queen reigned in conjunction with her own son until 1784, 
when Christian’s son, Frederick VI., seized power. Christian 
survived in confinement until 1808. It was for a long time 
endeavoured to deny Caroline Matilda’s guilt, although the Queen 
herself had confessed it; and even the excellent Conversations-Lexikon 
of Brockhaus, published in 1865, doubts it. It was argued that 
Struensee, who not only owned his compromising crime like a coward, 
but even declared that he had been kept in it against his will by the 
Queen, had been forced into a false confession by the threat of tor- 
ture. Of the Queen’s confession, which was made only after she had 
been informed of that of Struensee, it was said that she too had signed 
a falsehood in the hope of lessening the punishment of that miserable 
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man. She was, indeed, noble and generous enough to have dared this; 
but if it could be demonstrated that such was her motive, this fact 
would go a great way to prove her guilt. Dr. Wittich has no doubt 


) of her guilt; and he has seen documents which are still sealed to the 
world, and which even he may not publish. Painful as it is, this 
\ a romance has its lessons for princes and peoples. None of our royal 
\ ' family, her collateral descendants, nor Prince Christian, her actual 

i descendant, need blush at the name of Caroline Matilda of Denmark ; 


and we will throw no stone at the neglected child-wife who was almost 
forced into crime. Dr. Wittich has told a story with the judg- 


y ment of a critical historian, with the eloquence of a ready writer, and 

i i with the sympathy of a warm-hearted man. 
: \ 5 Mr. Green publishes three small volumes’ of passages of English 
4 History, selected in chronological order from our leading historians. 
| We confess that we see no great object in publishing these books, 
rather more than a fifth of which is taken from Mr. Green’s own 
‘ writings. The Editor tells us that he hopes by these extracts to per- 


suade reluctant learners that history is not “ dry,” and to inspire them 
with a taste for it. With such an intention we should have made the 
books cheaper; and in place of some of the descriptions of battles 
v) which occupy a great part of the work, we should have given a few 

stories like that report of the wreck of the Birkenhead, which the late 

King of Prussia ordered to be read at-the head of every regiment in 

his army. 
Shoshee Chunder Dutt, Réi Bahadoor, of Calcutta, sends us two 
handsome volumes’ of historical writings, the greater part of which 
have been favourably noticed by us when published under the pseudonym 
of “J. A.G. Barton.” The author, who writes in very good English, 
and gives evidence of a very wide and deep study, has made the whole 
cycle of ancient and modern history his province. One of his volumes 
is devoted entirely to Indian subjects, and here he is at his best. In 
the other, which treats of the history of Europe, he has naturally not 
: very much that is new to us; but his generalizations are often striking 
t \ and original. We note that he has no great dread of Russia in the future, 
F and that he is extremely and unjustly severe on the American character. 
His books ought to have a great success among those for whom Euro- 
pean history is a difficult and foreign subject; and may be studied 

\ with great advantage by such Europeans as wish to know how the 
best Indian minds think about us. 

“The History of Travancore,”* by P. Shungoonny Menon, is another 
work which reaches us from India. Of this, however, we have to speak 
ig in another tone. Its style and spirit are very different to those of 

the book last noticed; and it contains a large number of the very 
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worst lithographs which it was ever our misfortune to see. The work 
appears to be merely a chronicle of public events in the State of Tra- 
vancore during the last century and a half, written in the driest official 
style. 

Me. Richard Taylor, son of a former President of the United States, 
and himself formerly a Lieutenant-General in the Confederate Ser- 
vice, has written a book under the title of “ Destruction and Recon- 
struction,’® which describes his experiences during the war, and his 
opinions of subsequent events. His military narrative is bright and 
interesting, but is not historically valuable. In his views of what has 
happened since, he gives vent to a great deal of bitterness, as the fol- 
lowing passage, which apparently refers to Simon Cameron, shows :— 

“The War Secretary I did not meet. A spy under Buchanan, a tyrant under 
Lincoln, and a traitor to Johnson, this man was as cruel and crafty as Domi- 
tian. I never saw him. In the end, conscience, long dormant, came as 
Electro, and he was not: and the Temple of Justice, on whose threshold he 
stood, escaped profanation.” 

Who “Electro” may be we know not, unless the name refers to 
the power more commonly known as Alecto. Passing over such light 
blemishes, Mr. Taylor’s book will be found pleasant reading. 

In the “ Rosicrucians”" we have come across perhaps the most 
absurd book that it has ever been our fortune to review. It is 
nicely got up; it contains some 300 illustrations, many of which, 
probably with a view to give them due emphasis, are repeated several 
times in the volume. It affords a great deal of disjointed information 
of greater or less soundness on very many subjects, including the 
“Tnsufficiency of Worldly Objects,” the ‘‘Fire Theosophy of the 
Persians,” the “ Round Towers of Ireland,” the “‘ Origin of the Garter,” 
the “ Pre-Adamites,” &c., but the one subject on which we have vainly 
sought information in its pages is the History of the Rosicrucians. 
The Phallos, and its worship, seem to be the most constant matters 
of the author’s study, and we ure surprised to find that Mr. Jennings 
has added some new forms to the very long list of objects in which 
amateurs of the subject find their favourite emblem. Thus, besides the 
Pyramids, the Round Towers, the Fleur-de-Lys, the Bonaparte Bee, 
the Prince of Wales’s Feathers, and the Clock Tower of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in London, are all phallic monuments. A few quotations will 
best show the character of Mr. Jennings’ erudition. 

“The round-table of King Arthur (at Winchester), is a grand Mythological 
Synthesis. . . . Each knight is seated as at the base of an obelisk. The archi- 
tectural “obeliscar” form (rayed, or spread, or bladed) is universal, all the 
world over, both in old and modern times. The Egyptian obelisks are sacred 
to the Sun. The Paladins of Charlemagne were Twelve in number. The 
Marshals of France should be twelve in number. The Judges of England, 
according to an old Constitutional rationale, should be twelve; as the number 
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of a Jury are twelve. All these are mythical of the Twelve Signs, or Divisions, 
of the Zodiac, the Twelve Jewish Tribes, the twelve oracular stones in the 
breastplate of the High Priest of the Jews, and in the Christian aspect of the 
mysticism, the Twelve Apostles; with the “Reprobate Condemned Central 
Sign” as Judas the Traitor. The whole is Cabalistic in the highest degree ; 
and therefore ordinarily unintelligible. 

The Order of the Garter, it appears, has quite a different origin to 
that to which it is usually assigned :-— 

“The glory of woman, and the punishment of woman after the fall, as in- 
dicated in Genesis, go hand in hand. It was in honour of woman and to raise 
into dignity the expression of the condemned “ means,” which is her mark 
and betrayal, but which produced the world, and producing man, &c. .. - It is 
to glorify typically and mystically this “ fleshly vehicle” that the Order of the 
“ Garter” or “Garder,” that keeps it sacred, was instituted.” 

It might perhaps be said of the present passage, too, that it is 
“ Cabalistic,” and, therefore, “ordinarily unintelligible;” but there 
lies under it the insinuation of a filthy and ludicrous origin for the 
great Order. The whole book is an absurd jumble of passages and 
illustrations, for most of which no authority is, or could be, given. 
And through the whole runs a very unwholesome undercurrent. 

Miss Yonge has written a “ History of France”’’ for Mr. E. A. 
Freeman’s Historical Course for Schools. It appears to be well and 
carefully written, although somewhat crowded with facts and names. 
It contains a capital map, showing the dimensions of France at twelve 
well-selected epochs. We believe this will be found an admirable 
school-book. 

The “‘ Literary Studies’ of the late Walter Bagehot have been col- 
lected and edited by his friend Mr. R. H. Hutton, and they form one of 
the best books of the present quarter. Mr. Hutton’s memoir of his 
friend is a model of what such a sketch should be: written in a tone 
of affection, but not of mere eulogy, being indeed a criticism. The 
two volumes contain seventeen Literary Essays, all on English writers, 
save one, which is devoted to Béranger. All are good, and if we 
like some (as those on Hartly Coleridge, Lady Mary Wortly Montagu, 
Cowper, Clough) better than others, it is chiefly because they treat of 
Jess familiar subjects. Besides these papers there are others on the 
Coup d’ Etat of 1851, and its result in the Cesarism of 1865, on meta- 
physical subjects, and on the late Rt. Hon. James Wilson, Bagehot’s 
father-in-law. Every paper in both volumes deserves careful perusal. 

We receive an admirable study of Robert Burns, which Professor 
Shairp has contributed to Mr. John Morley’s series of English Men of 
Letters. The sad story of the poet’s life is told with obvious justice 
and truth, yet with the lightest possible touch on its many painful 
details. The criticism of Burns’ poetry is sound, indeed almost 
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severe, as being the work of a Scotchman. The following passage will 
be read with a smile :— 


“ She sat down at the piano and played several times the air of an old song 
beginning thus— 


‘The robin cam to the wren’s nest, 
And keekit in, and keekit in.’ 

“ As soon as Burns had taken in the melody he set to, and in a few minutes 
ye these beautiful words, the second of the songs which he addressed 
to Jessy— 

4 ‘Oh! wert thou in the cauld blast,’ &c. 

“ Mendelssohn is said to have so much admired this song that he composed 
for it what Chambers pronounces an air of exquisite pathos.” 

We can assure the Professor that the beautiful music which 
Mendelssohn composed to this beautiful poem is more certain and 
more familiar to us of the South than the air with the remarkable 
refrain which seems so much more real tohim. We would, however, ba 
understood as speaking only with the utmost respect and admiration 
of the Professor’s critical sketch, which for us, and for many others, 
will be a book of permanent value. 

In the same excellent series appears a sketch of Thackeray,” by 
Mr. Anthony Trollope. This is a book, one portion of which has 
interested us very much, while we are less satisfied with the other. 
The biographical portion is excellent, and is mainly new; for, as is 
well known, in deference to the great writer's strongly-expressed wish, 
his family have refrained from publishing any picture of his private 
life. Mr. Trollope, who was his friend, has not violated his wish in 
this sketch; for he has written in a tone of manly appreciation, and he 
has recorded only such things as we have almost a right to know 
about a great public man. He has told us at how comparatively late 
a period of his too brief life Thackeray began to feel at ease in money 
matters. He has told us how much sadness there was in his character, 
and how much he had of that tendency, which Johnson so bitterly 
deplored in his own case, to put off work. And with these, and a 
few other lesser strokes, Mr. Troilope gives us a clear and com- 
prehensible idea of the great novelist, whom he pronounces to be 
“one of the most soft-hearted of human beings, sweet as charity 
itself, who went about the world dropping pearls, doing good, and never 
wilfully inflicting a wound.” When, however, we turn to that portion of 
Mr. Trollope’s book which treats of Thackeray’s writings, we are less 
pleased ; for the critic appears to us to be somewhat capricious, and— 
a sore fault in the biographer—niggardly in his praise. He attributes 
to Thackeray’s works that cynicism of which he acquits the man, and 
he fails to give their due meed even to the Snob Papers, to the larger 
works generally, and especially to Denis Duval. Nevertheless, the 
biographical sketch is sufficient to ensure for Mr. Trollope’s book 
an ample success. 

Mr. J. R. Green is by no means content to rest upon the laurels 
which he has so well won with his English history ; and he is now en- 
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gaged in editing aseries of small volumes upon the chief Greek, Latin, 
and English classical writers. The first of the volumes on a Greek 
subject is by Professor Mahaffy,” and treats of Euripides. The work 
is done in a thorough and judicious manner, and in a lively and 
agreeable style; and, though primarily intended for school use, Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy’s little book will convey much solid information to the 
advanced student of Greek literature. 

Mr. Yonge, Professor of Modern History in the Queen’s College, 
Belfast, sends us a volume” containing sketches of what he is pleased 
to term the seven heroines of Christendom, who are, it seems, Joan of 
Arc, Margaret wife of our Henry VI., Isabella of Castile, Charlotte de 
Tremouille Countess of Derby, the Empress-Queen Maria Theresa, her 
daughter Marie Antoinette, and Flora MacDonald. Selections are 
always invidious; and we need not, perhaps, find much fault with that 
which Mr. Yonge has made. His book can hardly be ranked among 
historical works, it being apparently written for the instruction or 
amusement of young people. For this purpose it seems well suited, 
as it is written in an easy and simple style, without any great depth of 
investigation. Mr. Yonge is certainly a most zealous knight of the ladies 
whom he has chosen. 

In “ Pillars of the Empire,” Mr. T. H. S. Escott has collected forty- 
seven short biographies of our chief Indian and Colonial statesmen, 
which originally appeared in the Home News. About half of these 
papers are by the editor himself, Major Arthur Griffiths being the 
contributor next inimportance. These sketches are not very elaborate 
as criticisms ; but they are remarkably good of their kind, as newspaper 
sketches. 

Mr. Grundy is a gentleman, was born in the North of England, at 
such a date as to make him a schoolboy in 1830. He was brought up 
as a civil engineer, and emigrated soon after 1851 to Australia, where 
he has resided ever since. He has devoted some of his later years to 
writing a bright and interesting little volume of autobiography.” In 
early life he had the good fortune to be acquainted with the Martineaus, 
George Stephenson, Leigh Hunt and his family, and the Bronté’s. 
About Patrick, the unhappy brother of the three gifted sisters, he has 
some details that are very interesting; but scarcely go so far as the 
author thinks to clear his name from Mrs. Gaskell’s severity. Mr. 
Grundy’s early home-memories, then, are sufficiently pleasing ; but the 
English reader will be probably still more interested with his subsequent 
experiences of the dawn of civilization in Australia. All is told ina 
bright, cheerful, and modest manner, which will please every reader. 
The Arnold Prize at Oxford has been won this year by a namesake, 
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and (unless we are mistaken) grandson of the distinguished man in 
whose honour it was founded. The Roman System of Provincial 
Administration” is the subject of Mr. W. T. Arnold’s Essay; and it 
has received careful and worthy treatment at hishand. A work on a 
learned subject by a young writer is apt to be very full indeed of learn - 
ing; and Mr. Arnold’s Essay absolutely bristles with names, and cases, 
and references. This is, however, a very good fault, and we think he 
may be fairly congratulated on having produced a work which will be 
of great utility to historical students of much longer standing than 
himself. He has made a beginning worthy of the great historian 
whose name he inherits. 

Mr. Smiles made a most successful hit a year or two since with his 
“ Life of a Scottish Naturalist,” a book which benefited the man whose 
life it described as well as the author. He now sends us what may be 
called a companion volume,” which is a biography of another Scottish 
naturalist in humble circumstances, Robert Dick, baker, of Thurso, 
who died in 1866. Mr. Dick was perhaps even a more remarkable 
man than Thomas Edward: and his life exhibits the same noble 
devotion to science, a devotion faithfully rendered in spite of all the 
difficulties caused by poverty and the necessary labour of bread- 
winning. It is, indeed, almost incredible to us matter-of-fact English 
that men exist who can cherish so constant a love fur Nature in face of 
such discouragement. Happily for us they have existed, and it is by 
the varied forms of their passion that the world has been enriched 
with the works of a Burns, a Wordsworth, or a Robert Dick, whose 
labours in the fields of botany and geology won for him the admiration 
and friendship of Sir Roderick Murchison and Hugh Miller. He was, 
however, no mere naturalist. He was, as we have said, a thorough 
lover of Nature ; and that, not only in the positive form of an observer 
of visible phenomena, but as one who by his letters, if not by his 
rhymes, proved that he had a by no means small share of the divine 
gift of expressing his thought. The biography of such a man is a 
valuable lesson and encouragement for us all, and particularly for 
those who are beginning life in narrow circumstances. For this reason 
we should be glad to see the lives of Thomas Edward and Robert Dick 
published in a cheap form; because the study of their lives would do 
more good to our poorer classes than hours of talk at Exeter Hall, or 
pages of watery twaddle in tracts or goody-goody magazines. We will 
finally express our opinion that Mr. Smiles’ time is far better 
occupied in narrating these noble careers of energetic toil under 
difficulties than in lauding the accumulation of wealth by a trader of no 
exceptional gifts unless, perhaps, that of an unusually large feeling of 
benevolence, like the late Mr. Moore. 
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Mr. Augustus Hare has done good work in editing the Life and 
Correspondence of Frances,” Baroness Von Bunsen, the founder and 
worthy sharer of the brilliant fortunes of her husband. This lady was 
the daughter of Mr. Waddington, a somewhat dull and methodical 
country gentleman, (grand-uncle of the present French Minister), who 
married, about 1789, Miss Port,the grand-niece and adopted daughter of 
the famous Mrs. Delany, the “little Portia” of that lady’s letters. Not 
the least interesting part of Mr. Hare’s book is the earlier portion, in 
which we have a pleasant sketch of the intimate relations of the 
venerable Mrs. Delany with her friends King George III. and his 
Queen and family. Those relations were not heroic or stately ; one 
day the King brings the old lady ‘‘a gold knotting-shuttle,” on another 
the Queen comes to dine with her “on veal cutlets and orange 
pudding ;” but they are very friendly and pleasant, and confirm the 
best of our thoughts of the King. Indeed, the reputation of George 
III. is one that gains by familiarity; and that, not only for purity of 
private character, but (in spite of the narrow obstinacy of his con- 
science) for intelligence. Frances Waddington was born in 1791. She 
was well trained by an excellent mother; and she early gave signs of 
a remarkable mind. Mrs, Waddington brought up her children in 
their secluded home at Llanover on the wise principle of not forcing or 
overloading the mind; she encouraged a practice of self-examination 
or reflection after study ; and above all she insisted that whatever was 
done was done thoroughly. In 1816 the family went to Italy, where 
they met Christian Carl Bunsen, then a young professor in very slender 
circumstances staying in Rome for purposes of study, and also in order 
to be near his idol Niebuhr, their Prussian Minister at the Roman 
Court. The next year Frances married Bunsen, who thus attained a 
position of comparative affluence. Their joint life, until the death of 
the husband in 1860, appears to have been one of rare happiness. 
Bunsen was soon after his marriage appointed Secretary of Legation 
under Niebuhr; and on the historian’s retirement in 1823 became 
Chargé d’A ffaires, and presently Minister. He had greatly impressed 
King Friedrich Wilhelm III. in a visit which the latter paid to Italy; 
and he became, as is well-known, a very intimate friend of his son and 
successor Friedrich Wilhelm IV. They had a certain dreamy idea of 
religion, Protestant, yet artistic, in common, which, however, led to 
nothing more definite than the foundation of that bishopric of 
Jerusalem which is troubling many ecclesiastical heads at the present 
moment. In 1838 Pope Gregory XVI. became dissatisfied with 
Bunsen, and procured his recall; and this circumstance gave Frau 
Bunsen the oppportunity of visiting home for the first time after an 
absence of twenty-two years, Bunsen was employed for a short time 
as Minister to Switzerland ; but the accession of his friend the Crown 
Prince gave him in 1841 the post of Minister at the Court of St. 
James’, which he held until 1854. He then retired with his wife to 
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Heidelberg, and afterwards to Bonn, where he died in 1860. His widow 
was then called upon to superintend the children of a deceased daughter, 
and for this purpose resided at Carlsruhe until her death in 1876. Mr. 
Hare has allowed her to write her own story with her own pen; for 
these volumes consist almost entirely of letters, or extracts from the 
baroness’ diary; and this is, we think, the only method of treating 
properly a life which does not owe its interest to great public achieve- 
ments. Frau von Bunsen’s letters are most interesting ; her own and 
her husband’s position gave her the opportunity of meeting all the 
best people of her day, and she wrote with an easy and graphic pen. 
She has many pleasing passages about Queen Victoria’s earlier Court ; 
and these, like all the many side-lights that have lately been cast upon 
the Queen’s life tend only to increase our respect for our Sovereign. In 
her family relations the baroness was most happy ; a loving woman, she 
gained the warmest love of all around her. Her biography, treated with 
great delicacy and skill by Mr. Hare, will be widely read and admired. 

Mr. Pinkerton has translated” Professor W. Miiller’s sketch of Count 
Moltke, and Captain H. M. Hozier “ edits” the work, though what 
that accomplished soldier’s exact share in the work has been there is 
little to show. We can hardly suppose that he is responsible for 
devoting the first chapter of the book to the Austrian campaign of 
1866, and then beginning the second chapter with the hero’s birth, 
and so continuing in chronological order to the end; yet thus is the 
remarkable system adopted. Moltke, like Bliicher, is a Mecklen- 
burger. He was born in 1800, was brought up at the Copenhagen 
Military School, and served for a short time in the Danish army, in 
which circumstance he again resembles Bliicher. In 1822 he resigned, 
and entered the Prussian service. He did not attain his captaincy 
until he was thirty-five, which should be an encouragement to many 
men. In 1835 he visited Turkey on leave of absence; but circum- 
stances detained him there for four years, and he shared the Turkish 
campaign of 1839 against Mehemet Ali. In 1841 he published his 
“‘ Letters from the East,” which are lively, and also of great scientific 
value. In 1842 he married Miss Burt, his sister’s daughter by an 
English husband. This lady died in 1868. In 1845 he published a 
criticism of the Russo-Turkish war of 1829; and, in the same year, 
he visited Rome as aide-de-camp to the King’s uncle, Prince Heinrich. 
Here he increased his reputation by the execution of a very excellent 
map of the city and itsenvirons. He became a lieutenant-colonel in 
1850, and five years later was appointed equerry to a person whom 
the editor or translator calls the “ Crown Prince,” but as there was 
no Crown Prince in Prussia between 1840 and 1861, it is not clear 
whether the Prince of Prussia (the present Emperor) or his son, who 
became Crown Prince in 1861, is referred to. This post gave Moltke 
an opportunity of visiting Russia (whence he wrote some excellent 
letters published recently), England, and France. Of Napoleon III. 
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he wrote favourably, and of the Empress with great admiration. After a 
review the infant Prince Imperial, whose sad fate has just given Europe 
such a shock, “ came back from a drive. We rode up to him with 
the Emperor, whose face was beaming with delight, and really he 
is a fine little fellow.” When Prince Wilhelm became Regent of 
Prussia in 1857 he at once placed Moltke at the head of the General 
staff; and the career of the great strategist since that time has been 
a matter of European history. Moltke is by no means the saturnine 
man that he is often represented to be. His letters contain much fun 
and cheerfulness. Nor is he so silent as not to speak (and speak 
wisely) in all important military debates; and his speeches contain 
many passages that we could wish to hear in our own Parliament. 
Thus— 

“T have only to quote statistics to show that officers are an important 
element in the conduct of a campaign. We have one to every fifty men, and 
in every twenty men we lose one officer ” 

“* To leave a country defenceless would be the greatest crime a Government 
could commit. It must not be forgotten that the results of many years of 
economy in peace may be all lost in one year of war _ 

“ Any shifting of a (in number of the army) introduces an element of 
uncertainty which will hinder the vast and minute preparations which must 
long precede our attitude of quiet confidence in anticipating an attack. It 
must be borne in mind that any diminution in numbers reacts for twelve 
years, and who can venture to predict that in twelve years’ time we shall have 
peace or war?” 

Moltke’s great successes, his loyalty, his modest but strong common 
sense, give him a position which may be compared with that of the 
great Duke of Wellington in his later years. His biography will be 
thoroughly worthy of study; but it will not be possible to write it 
worthily for years to come. The present work is good enough as a 
brief and temporary sketch. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


8 pes ab incepto. As “Saul Weir’ began, so it ends. It 

commenced with fine writing, and it finishes with fine writing. 
It began with loud jokes, and it ends with loud jokes. The great 
defect of the work and of its predecessor has been the writer’s want 
of sincerity. He is always writing for effect. Take, for instance, the 
twenty-first chapter of the eleventh part. When a writer calls a 
decoy pond “ the Venice of the kingfisher,” and compares the walled- 
up arch of a bridge to “the nethermost chamber of the Pyramids,” 
and when in addition to all this he talks about bitterns as familiarly as 
if they were water-hens, and about oak trees being “clouded with 
mistletoe,” we feel that he is laying on colour for mere colour’s sake. 
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No doubt young ladies like to read about the bitterns, “who make 
graceful ascents at sunset,” and “the clouding of the oaks with 
mistletoe.” But whereabouts in Suffolk we should like to know are 
bitterns to be seen “ making graceful ascents at sunset,” and where, 
too, are oaks to be met with “clouded with mistletoe?” Did the 
writer of “ Saul Weir” ever see the mistletoe on an oak? If he has 
he has been luckier than many botanists, who have spent their lives in 
looking for it on that tree. But the descriptions in ‘‘ Saul Weir” are 
really good when compared with the attempts at humour. How any 
one could write the twenty-ninth chapter of the twelfth part and 
think that it was humorous is beyond us. The wit, if it can be 
called wit, is of that lowest and broadest order which mistakes one 
word for another. However, there must be people who relish it or 
else ‘Saul Weir” would not be published. ‘Saul Weir” is to us a 
convincing proof how low is the standard of literary taste among novel 
readers in England. 

How is it Mr. Payn’ does not hold a higher position as a novelist 
than he does? In many respects he is superior, as, for instance, in 
plot, and, what is more important than plot, in style and humour to 
Mr. Trollope. He is inferior in descriptive power and in poetical 
feeling to Mr. Black, Mr. Blackmore, and Mr. Hardy, but in nothing 
else. Perhaps the real reason is that cultivated readers were driven away 
from Mr. Payn’s early novels by his sensation scenes. Only the sub- 
scribers to Mudie’s know him. No novelist, however, has improved 
so much as Mr. Payn. He still for our taste deals far too much in 
sensation. In “Under One Roof” we have certainly a very liberal 
allowance. Still it is well managed, and, to use a hackneyed phrase, 
readers who begin the tale will certainly not leave off till the last 
page. 

“‘ Why is a watch-dog larger by night than by day ?” is the riddle 
which Sir Mark Morton puts to the heroine of Mrs. Hunt’s excellent 
story “ Basildon.” * We shall no more think of giving the answer 
than of disclosing Mrs, Hunt’s plot. We shall send our readers to the 
novel itself for both, and we think they will be grateful to us. 

“ Airy Fairy Lilian”* is somewhat more airy than fairy. Of all 
characters such a one is the most difficult to draw. The slightest 
heaviness of touch, the least faltering in the outline, at once spoils 
the picture. She is, of course, very beautiful, and has golden hair. 
But she hasalso what we have never before met with in a novel, “ great 
velvety eyes,” such we suppose as Homer describes Juno as having. 
However, we cannot go on any further with the charms of the heroine, 
and must content ourselves with saying that the female characters 
are the best done, and that the book is pre-eminently readable. 





2 *Onder One Roof. An Episode in a Family History.” By James Payn, 
Author of ‘‘ By Proxy,” ‘‘Less Black than We're Painted.” London: Chatto & 
Windus. 1879. 

3 «+ Basildon.” By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt, Author of “Thornicroft’s Model,” 
** Under Seal of Confession,” &c. London: Smith, Elder & Co, 1879. 

4 “ Airy Fairy Lilian.” By the Author of “ Phyllis,” “ Molly Bawn.” L ndon: 
Smith, Elder & Co. 1879. 
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But a still better novel—in fact, by far the best novel of the quarter 
—is General Hamley’s “ The House of Lys.”*® Here the men are drawn 
with a firm, masterly hand, and the world is described by one who 
has studied it from many sides, As we have before said, General 
Hamley understands what drawing character really means. His men 
are not shadows, but such as may be met with in everyday life. 
Colonel Mackenzie, Major Warner, and Du Lys are all, in their 
different ways, admirable. 

Of the remaining novels we must speak very briefly. To tell the 
truth, many of them do not even deserve the slightest notice. Miss 
or Mrs. Lumsden’ has, for instance, the whole art of novel-writing to 
learn. She has only a very faint conception of either plot, interest, or 
character-drawing. The “ Mate of the Jessica” ’ is, as its title indi- 
cates, a seafaring tale, and more adapted to the young and uncritical 
than to anybody else. Two love stories may be classed together— 
Miss Patrick’s “Mr. Leslie of Underwood”* and Miss Chapman’s 
“ The Gift of the Gods.”* The first is, perhaps, the best written, but 
both may be recommended to ladies who like such stories. Miss 
Jefferis’s “‘Some of Life’s Lessons” is somewhat more didactic, but 
is not ungracefully written. It has the advantage, too, of being com- 
pressed into one volume. “The Sherlocks”™ is a book which should be 
spoken of with respect. The writer is an artist, and spares no pains 
over his work. Novel readers are unfortunately like dram-drinkers, 
and require every time a stronger stimulant. We are afraid that in 
these days of sensational writing that Mr. Saunders’ story will hardly 
meet with that recognition which it deserves. To those, however, who 
do care for still life, and for scenes truthfully painted and carefully 
elaborated, we can strongly recommend “ The Sherlocks.” 

There still remain one or two more novels which we must dismiss 
with a still briefer notice. Mrs. H. Martin’s “ For a Dream’s Sake” ™ 
is readable ; and the same may be said for “ Patty’s Dream.” The 
most curious thing, however, is the number of translations of German 
novels which we have received. Curiously enough, too, not one of 
them is good for much. Perhaps one of the best is “‘ The Hour Will 
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Come,” * but we have found it dreadfully heavy. “The Book with 
Seven Seals,” * too, is nearly equally dull, Why on earth should our 
publishers take the trouble to go to Germany for dull novels, when 
they have such an over-abundant supply at home? Not long ago two 
rival publishing firms were actually bringing out two different trans- 
lations of the same novel—a novel which could not possibly interest 
English readers. Of the other translations of German novels, we can 
merely mention two—“ The Marriage Tie” “ and ‘A Son of Sweden,” ” 
but we cannot recommend either of them. 

Mr. Browning will no doubt have his admirers, and will be as 
popular as ever, even after the publication of his “ Dramatic Idyls.” 
It is useless to criticise him, and after his outrageous language three 
years since to one of his reviewers, few will care to undertake such a 
thankless task. We should be the last to deny Mr. Browning's great 
gifts, his command of language and rhythm, supreme in this amongst 
contemporary poets, his fertility of invention, his power of story- 
telling, his dramatic instinct, supreme again in this also, but all these 
precious gifts, so rarely united in one man, appear to us abused and 
distorted in “ Dramatic Idyls.” All of the stories are powerful, that 
is to say painful, for pain and power seem to be synonymous in Mr. 
Browning’s later poems. They do not, however, show the fault of 
obscurity. The language is plain enough. It suits the characters 
with admirable propriety. Whether “Ned Bratts” is doggrel or 
poetry the world must decide. No man is ever written down but by 
himself. We should fancy that “Ned Bratts” will do Mr. Browning 
more harm than the most hostile critics could do. 

Few literary offences are worse than one which is now sv common, 
of publishing writings which their author wishes to destroy. Not 
long ago, as we have just been reminded by a certain trial, some of the 
early pieces of Mr. Browning were raked up out of obscurity. Mr. 
Tennyson has himself protested against such injustice. But he, too, 
has fallen a victim to the morbid curiosity of the public taste. From 
the short preface to “The Lover’s Tale” * we learn that it was written 
in his nineteenth year, and that two out of the three parts were 
printed. Mr. Tennyson, however, “ feeling the imperfection of the 
poem, withdrew it from the press,” Here the matter should have 
rested. Mr. Tennyson is by far the best judge of his own powers. 
But the world was stronger than Mr. Tennyson. The two parts, he 
adds, “have been mercilessly pirated, and what I deemed scarce worthy 
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to live is not allowed to die.” In self-defence, therefore, Mr. Tennyson 
has republished the two parts with various omissions and amendments, 
together with the third part, and the sequel already known to the 
world under the title of the “Golden Supper.” We thoroughly 
sympathise with Mr. Tennyson. We hold that the poet is the only 
judge of his own works, and it rests with him only as to what shall 
be given and what shall not be given to the world. We do not for 
one moment pretend to know what were the reasons which led Mr. 
Tennyson to withdraw the first two parts of ‘The Lover's Tale” 
after they had been printed. We can, however, guess at the reason 
why in after years he should be reluctant to see them republished. 
One of the first things which must strike the most unobservant reader 
in reading these first two parts is that we see in them the germs of 
Tennyson’s characteristics,—his own, for it is entirely his own, blank 
verse, its peculiar cadences and rhythm, his peculiar vein, too, of 
reflection, and his own characteristic landscapes set as only he can 
set them. ll these things are here, but they are drawn with a certain 
unsteadiness. The hand has not yet obtained its full power. The 
most beautiful passage, and the most Tennysonian, may be found 
at page 25, beginning— 
* Never yet 

Before or after have 1 known the spring 

Pour with such sudden deluges of light 

Into the middle summer; for that day. 

Love, rising, shook his wings and charged the winds 

With spiced May-sweets from bound to bound.” 


This is indeed very beautiful, and would appear to us far more 
beautiful, were it not for the still finer passage in “ The Gardener's 
Daughter.” That passage until now stood unrivalled and unique in 
English poetry. As it now is, each passage does the other injury. 
The glories of the maturer piece dim the beauty of the earlier, whilst 
the earlier piece, if we may use such a term, discounts the later. We 
might pick out several more passages, which, as we read them, 
involuntarily suggest similar comparisons. These two parts are 
undoubtedly very beautiful; but when they are compared with 
Tennyson’s best work, are undoubtedly crude. This, however, is the 
highest compliment we can pay him. The poet who in his nineteenth 
year wrote such lines as— 


“Cries of the partridge, like a rusty key 
Turned in a lock, owl-whoop and dorhawk-whir” (p. 61), 


in after years rose to such felicities as “the garnet-headed yaffingale,” 
and ‘‘ the sea-blue bird of March.” Of course as a means of illus- 
trating the growth of Tennyson’s mind these two parts will be 
invaluable, but Tennyson may think that this is not the exact end of 
poetry. We repeat that we thoroughly sympathise with him under the 
circumstances, With regard to the device of tagging on “‘ The Golden 
Supper” at the end, we cannot regard it as very happy. It looks 
very much as if a man’s head had been stuck on to a boy’s figure, 
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Mr. Anderson” does not grow. He has undoubtedly a great flow 
of language, no small command of rhyme, and a certain rhythmical 
sweetness, and a deep love of Nature. But he deals too much with 
mere appearances, All is from the outside. Whether he is describing 
a steam-engine or a flower, he paints only the exterior. He does not 
yet appear to have learnt that the highest poetry is “ the beauty of ideas 
as distinct from the beauty of things.” Nor ishe by any means always 
happy in his descriptions. Thereis a want of originality, His images 
and pictures suggest those of other poets. When we read of a lake 
“with golden lilies, double in their bloom,” we naturally think of 
Wordsworth’s swan that “ floats double, swan and shadow.” When we 
read immediately after how the heron 

“ Kept eager watch, nor stirred upon his post, 

But stood a feathered patience waiting prey,” 
we are reminded of Hood’s “sentinel heron.” When, too, again, on 
the next page, the primrose is called “ yellow star of earth’s green 
sky,” Longfellow’s “ flowers, stars that in earth’s firmament do shine,” 
unconsciously recur to the mind, We are sorry to speak in what may 
seem so disparaging a strain, but we fear that Mr. Anderson runs the 
risk of being spoilt by too much flattery. Poetry must be judged as 
poetry. To say that “ Ballads and Sonnets” is a very wonderful pro- 
duction for a person in Mr. Anderson’s position is true enough, but it 
is not any criticism upon the real merits of the poetry. They are, 
we may most truly add, very extraordinary poems, considering the 
enormous difficulties under which they have been produced. But if 
Mr. Anderson wishes to do real justice to his undoubted powers he 
must devote very much more time and labour to his poems than he 
appears to have done, and must, above all things, be on his guard 
against that gift of fluency of language, which may, in the long run, 
turn out to be a fatal curse. 

‘“‘Elflora of the Susquehanna”” is heralded by a strange preface. 
The author appears to have published the poem lest, after his death, 
“it might fall into the hands of a literary pirate, or it might be brought 
out in a garbled edition, a disgrace to the author, and an insult to the 
heroine.” We think that the most hardened literary pirate would 
scarcely publish such a rhyme as the opening verses of the poem 
give us,— 

«Throughout all Nature hath a change begun, 
The forest shades proclaim the spring hath come” (p. 1). 
We doubt, too, if any literary pirate could disgrace the author much 
more than his own want of ear does, in— 
“ And this dark forest now in sombre gloom, 
Which is to me more dear than grey saloon” (p. 8). 
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Lastly, we think that the literary pirate could not insult the heroine 
much more than the author does himself, when he rhymes about her 
in this fashion— 
* Keen be thy sorrow, pure and lovely one! 
To parents’ will thy mind could not succumb” (p. 14). 
In all these rhymes it would appear to be the writer’s object “ to pub- 
lish the banns of marriage between M. and N.” 

“The Death of Phidias”™ is a difficult book to review. A critic 

ald- be perfectly safe if he contented himself with saying that the 
poem was far above the average. If he went on to add that the writer 
showed promise of future excellence, he might be raising hopes which 
would only be doomed to disappointment. It is very difficult to say 
what seeds will bear fruit and what will not. Most probably the poem 
will be totally unnoticed by the critics, and the writer, crushed by the 
disappointment, will turn aside from poetry to other pursuits. We 
cannot say whether this would be the wiser plan or no, for so much, 
in short everything, depends upon a writer’s own force of character, 
and his circumstances and surroundings. One thing, however, is cer- 
tain, that the writer is in this case imbued with a deep sense of beauty, 
and has drank in his inspiration, like Keats, from classic sources. 

Very different are the sources which inspire Mr. Bevington,” from 
whose book also it is very difficult to form any judgment on the 
writer’s future. Here we encounter the problems and difficulties of 
modern thought. ‘‘ What are we todo to help the world on its way ?” 
is the question asked on the first page, and the answer is, “ To live by 
the last-learnt law is more than to praise and to pray,” and we seem 
to find the same answer in the third page— 

“Free, and yet fast ; fast and for ever free, 
Led in the line of law to liberty.” 

The great danger which we think Mr. Bevington runs is that of falling 
into the use of too scientific a terminology. His fine poem ‘‘ Unto This 
Present” does not entirely escape from this mistake. ‘To sing of 
evolution” (p. 29) is indeed a worthy theme—perhaps the highest. 
Mr. Bevington has made the attempt. Ifhe is a young man, he may 
succeed. The piece which we like the best is ‘‘ Temptation.” Here, 
again, the problems of modern thought are touched upon, but touched 
upon so subtly and delicately that they do not obtrude themselves, and 
would not probably be even guessed at by the ordinary reader. There 
is more of the true human element, from which poetry can never be 
divorced, in this than in many other of Mr. Bevington’s pieces. The 
book certainly shows one of the rarest qualities in modern poetry— 
thought. , 

Little need be said of the “Bride of Venice.” The author has 
got hold of a dramatic tale, but he does not possess one single poetic 
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gift. Little, too, need be said of “ Elnora.”** The author has a fatal 
facility for rhyming, and could apparently have written another 
closely-printed volume on the same or any other subject. ‘A Lyric 
of the Fairy Land”™” is, we suppose, a first production. It shows a 
certain sense of beauty, and no little imaginative power. But Fairy- 
land is a dangerous country to enter. Most young poets, however, 
venture there. It is not till later in life that they find out how 
difficult is the task which they have attempted. 

We do not know whether the letters which introduce us to the play 
of “Martin Luther” ” are genuine or not, but they certainly do not 
form a very good introduction. We should have imagined that the 
author of “ Flowers of Passion” was not exactly the man to treat such 
a subject as Martin Luther. Oursurmise proves to be only too correct. 
The blank verse is little else but prose, and the songs mere doggrel. 
Professor Blackie* would certainly have treated the subject far more 
sympathetically, but he has ventured into fields where we certainly 

_do not think that he is so much at home. We cannot in this section 

ibly examine his views—how far he has read between the lines, 

and how far he has, rightly or wrongly, represented modern ideas—but 

must content ourselves with saying that it is a book which is sure to 

be read not only by his admirers but by all who are interested in 
ancient philosophy and thought. 

Mr. Symonds’s ‘Sketches and Studies in Italy”™ showa great advance, 
as far as mere style is concerned, over many of his previous works. He 
does not allow his fancy to run riot quite so wildly. He has restrained 
the exuberance of his rhetoric, and pruned down his epithets. It is no 
small compliment to say that we have a distinct recollection of most 
of the essays in the present volume, and that we did not only enjoy 
them when they first appeared, but have still more enjoyed them on a 
second reading. Still there are passages even in the present volume 
which, we think, offend against perfect good taste. Thus, when Mr. 
Symonds is describing love as pictured by Lucretius, he adds, “ Both 
the pleasures and pains of love are conceived on a gigantic scale, and 
described with an irony that has a growl of a roused lion mingled with 
its laughter.” We are at a loss to conceive how this simile at all helps 
to explain the hominum divomque voluptas, alma Venus of Lucretius. 
Besides, it looks as if Mr. Symonds had confused a lion with a hyena. 
Many more such passages might be picked out, but they are much 
fewer than in previous essays. We must, too, confess that this essay 
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on Lucretius is cone of the most tantalizing in the book. When 
Mr. Symonds writes, “it would be beyond the scope of this essay to 
discuss the particular form given by Lucretius to the Democritean 
philosophy,” we feel that he is leaving undone precisely what he ought 
to do. We feel grateful to him, however, for pointing out in a passage, 
which is far too short, the principal points of resemblance, and also of 
difference between the Lucretian philosophy and the modern doctrine 
of evolution. This is the really valuable part of the essay, but it is not 
sufficiently worked out. Very much more might be said on the sub- 
ject. We trust that in the next edition Mr. Symonds will expound 
this portion. When Sellar’s well-known essay appeared the doctrine 
of evolution had not then assumed the gigantic proportions which it has 
since done, and an entirely new field of inquiry is consequently opened 
up to any writer upon Lucretius. We need not say that Mr. Symonds 
does full justice to the poetical beauties of the great philosophic poet 
which have been so unaccountably depreciated by a recent writer. Of 
the purely literary articles, the one on England’s literary debt to Italy 
will probably be the most interesting to Englishmen. With it, how- 
ever, should be read three admirable papers, one on blank verse, 
another on its history, and a third on the blank verse of Milton, which 
for some reason or another are relegated to an appendix at the end of 
the work. The criticism on Marlowe’s versification is most interesting. 
It was he really, as Mr. Symonds rightly points out, who breathed a 
new spirit into the metre. He understood the harmonies of “ long- 
resounding and full-vowelled” words, and the use, too, of monosyllables 
and the charms, generally so dangerous, of alliteration. Equally true 
are Mr. Symonds’s criticisms on Shakespere’s versitication. The follow- 
ing passage, with one or two slight reservations, appears to us on the 
whole very just :—“ Shakespere has more than Marlowe's versatility 
and power He restrains his own luxuriance, and does not 
allow himself to be seduced by pleasing sounds. His finest passages 
owe none of their beauty to alliteration, and yet he knew most 
exquisitely how to use that meretricious handmaiden of melody.” 
Mr. Symonds goes on to observe, that in Shakespere the words seem 
always to adjust themselves to the thoughts—noble words ever 
answering to noble thoughts. Of course, great exceptions occur. 
Speaking, however, generally, we think that Mr. Symonds is in the 
main right. The fact was, as Mr. Symonds also notices, that a sense 
of rhythm seemed to be spontaneous in the Elizabethan age. Ben 
Jonson, Beaumont, and Fletcher, Webster, Decker, Massinger, Hey- 
wood, and Middleton, all possessed it in different degrees. Towards 
the end of the second essay, Mr. Symonds makes what we think is a most 
valuable suggestion, that the English language can be made “ perfectly 
lyrical and musical without the need of stanzas or rhyme.” This is 
an idea which we certainly think may some day bear fruit. Blank 
verse has often been called a “noble blunder,” and a “splendid 
heresy,” but we believe that there is still a glorious future reserved 
for it in new forms. Blank verse, as Mr. Symonds well says, is the 
“‘ metre of genius, and is only successfully used by indubitable poets, 
and is no favourite in a mean, contracted, and unimaginative age.” 
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We wish that we had space to say something on the last essay upon 
Milton’s blank verse. All three essays, however, are worthy of the 
deepest attention. One or two slight inaccuracies occur. Here, for 
instance, is one in a quotation from Ben Jonson’s “‘ Sad Shepherd,” 
“Her treading would not bend a blade of grass, 
Or shake the downy blue bell from his stalk.” 
What is “a downy blue bell?” Ben Jonson wrote not blue bell, but 
“‘ blow-ball,” still a provincial name, we believe, in some parts of 
England, for the dandelion when seeding. The allusion is to children 
blowing away the winged seeds, so as to tell the hour of the day by the 
number of puffs which they are obliged to give. For this reason the 
plant is also provincially called “ clock.” 
The change from Mr. Symonds to Mr. Bellamy” is indeed great. If 
Mr. Symonds does not always write with that restraint and severity 
which marks the highest art, we still feel everywhere the presence of 
culture and scholarship and liberal sympathies. On the other hand, 
Mr. Bellamy’s style is loud and rampant. There is a want of culture 
and refinement in the general tone. It is not so much what he says, 
as his manner of saying it, which is offensive. We may agree with 
him, but we, at the same time, wish he would put his opinions in 
another form. His style is aggressive. Americans, whenever they 
write upon Shakespere, fall into the same mistake. They copy Shake- 
spere’s worst blunder—become spasmodic. Again, most writers upon 
Shakespere fall into the mistake, which Socrates notices people make 
when they write about love; try not who can say the truest things, 
but who can say the finest and loudest things. Again, most writers 
upon Shakespere fall into the blunder of attributing to Shakespere the 
views which he puts into the mouths of his characters. Mr. Bellamy 
is not quite free from either of these errors. Here and there in the 
book are some sensible remarks, but they sometimes have nothing, as 
far as we can see, particularly to do with Shakespere, and would have 
been far better in an essay upon social subjects. Mr. Bellamy has 
evidently thought for himself, but requires much training before he 
can do himself justice. He has, however, seized upon one or two 
points in Shakespere’s plays, which are characteristic of all great 
minds in all ages; his wide sympathy with every form of suffering, and 
his tolerance of opinion and creed, and his firm faith, if not in the 
actual and visible triumph of goodness over evil, in, at all events, its 
utility, and in the practice of virtue for virtue’s sake alone. It is some- 
thing to have done this. We can only regret that Mr. Bellamy should 
have adopted such a bombastic style, which will simply make his book 
intolerable to most cultivated minds. Again, he should have avoided 
such a gross blunder as calling the wife of Socrates “Zantope” (p. 75). 
“ Ah!” said Heine, “that Xanthippe’s husband should have be- 
come so great a philosopher is remarkable. Amidst all the scolding to 
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be able to think. But he could not write; that was impossible. 
Socrates did not leave behind him a single book.” To an innumerable 
number of good things like this will Mr. Snodgrass’s book * introduce 
the English reader. We have had plenty of translations of Heine’s 
poems, most of them indifferent enough, but, as far as we are aware, 
no version of any of his prose works; which, of course, can be better 
rendered. Our thanks are therefore doubly due to the translator for 
his most welcome volume. To the translation there is prefixed a most 
interesting introduction, which gives the general reader a very good 
idea of Heine’s character and the peculiarities of his style. How well 
and how sympathetically the work has been done may be seen by the 
following extracts, which illustrate different sides of Heine’s character :— 
“Tf some day the sky were to shower down crown pieces I should get 
nothing but a broken head, whilst the children of Israel joyfully 
gathered the silver manna.” Here, again, is another which brings to 
light the deeper side of his poetic nature : ‘‘ Quite a strange elevation 
of soul takes possession of me when I walk alone at gloaming by the 
seashore, behind me nothing but flat dunes, before me the heaving 
immeasurable sea, over me the sky, like a great crystal dome. I seem 
then to myself so ant-like in my insignificance, and yet my soul takes 
such a world-wide flight.” Our own Pugin used to say that there 
were only two things he cared for, the sea and Gothic architecture ; 
but Heine continues in a loftier strain: ‘‘ Never was cathedral vast 
enough for me. My spirit, with its old Titanic aspirations, cleaves 
upwards to heights beyond the gothic pillars, and would fain pierce 
the roof itself.” Here is one more extract in a very different vein, 
but which will illustrate, some of Heine’s views on women: “ The 
music at a marriage procession always reminds me of the music of 
soldiers entering upon a battle.” In conclusion, let us strongly recom- 
mend the book to all English readers if only for one reason, they will see 
Englishmen painted as they are seen by others, and we may hope will 
by this means learn to be ashamed of our narrow sectarianism, and 
our insular pride and superciliousness, which have, we fear, scarcely 
decreased since Heine’s day. 

Mr. Paton continues his “ Hamnet Shakespere,”™ and gives us 
Cymbeline for the Third Part. As we have said, we must know a 
great deal more about the usage of capital letters in other Elizabethan 
works before we can decide upon the value of Mr Paton’s theory. It 
is a subject which might be most profitably investigated by the New 
Shakespere Society. We should, for instance, like to know what was 
the proportion of capital letters in Beaumont and Fletcher and Ben 
Jonson. ‘To his edition of Cymbeline Mr. Paton has prefixed a most 
interesting introduction. We are glad to say that he appears as a 
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thorough Conservative with regard to the text, and abstains from all rash 
changes. He examines with great care that most difficult passage 
about the death of Falstaff, and comes to the conclusion that none of 
the proposed emendations for “a Table of green fields” are satisfactory. 
Again, he also minutely criticises that well-known passage in Cymbeline, 
‘Some Jay of Italy (whose mother was her painting) hath betrayed 
him,” and again decides against all the emendations. In both cases 
he would allow the text of the First Folio to stand. In Cymbeline we 
think that he is undoubtedly right, and that the true meaning of the 
passage is that which Johnson assigned to it, she is “‘ the creature not 
of nature, but of painting,” owes in fact all her beauty to art. The 
metaphor is in Shakespere’s bold, vigorous style, and those who 
know that style ought to find not the slightest difficulty in inter- 

preting the meaning, or in recognising his hand. It would be most 
unjust to Mr. Paton if we did not mention the elaborate tables which 

he has prepared with regard to the capital letters in the different 

Folios. He has evidently spared no pains. Further, we must give a 

word of praise to the excellence of the typography and the paper. 

“Stories from Early English Literature” is meant for children, 
but will most certainly interest others. The writer has gone to sources 
which, although they may seem by no means recondite to scholars, are 
not to be met with in every library, especially in the country. She 
has made use of these stories with discretion. Here for the first time 
isa popular account of John Russell’s “ Bokes of Nurture,” which 
was edited not long ago by Mr. Furnival for the Early English Text 
Society, of the Paston Letters, and of Juliana Berners and her works on 
Hawking and Heraldry. Then, too, we have a very good account of the 
Fairies and the Pixies and the Fairy Court. All our old poets are 
laid under contribution, and the criticisms upon some of them as that 
upon Chaucer are really poetical. Besides this we have the story 
of the Crusades vividly related, and the history of printing sympa- 
thetically told. It is just the book for the village library. 

The English Dialect Society” still steadily pursues its course. If 
the publications for the past year were less in number, they were cer- 
tainly more valuable in quality. The first part of the ‘‘ Dictionary of 
Plant Names,” by Messrs. Britten and Holland, was alone worth the 
subscription. And here let us express a hope that the English Dialect 
Society will make some arrangements with the English Folk Lore Society 
to publish Mr. Swainson’s forthcoming Glossary of the Provincial Names 
of Birds. The society which has undertaken to give the provincialisms 
for flowers, and also for fish, should most certainly not omit those for 
birds. It is also to be hoped that amongst its members may be found 
some one who will give us a glossary of the provincial names for 
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insects. Could not Dr. Adams be persuaded to undertake such a task ? 
No one certainly is more competent. At all events his contributions 
on the subject to the “ Proceedings of the Philological Society” and 
elsewhere should not be lost sight of. Two of the publications of the 
English Dialect Society for the present year have already been issued, 
and both of them are equally valuable. The first is a Supplement to 
Mr. Dickinson’s Cumberland Glossary, and supplies the best evidence 
of the truth which we have been trying for so long to enforce, that no 
one single collector can ever completely sweep a district clean. Mr. 
Dickinson has been for more than half a century a collector of Cum- 
berland provincialisms. We forget now how many years it is since he 
first published his Glossary. Last year he brought out a second and 
enlarged edition, and now comes a supplement to it, chiefly supplied 
by the Rev. Robert Wood, who, by the way, is an octogenarian, giving 
us no less than four hundred new words, many of which are exces- 
sively valuable. Now we trust that this will be a lesson to the 
younger members of the English Dialect Society. We constantly hear 
members say, “ Oh, our district has been done; itis no good doing it.” 
The answer to this is, No district has been thoroughly done. There 
is always something to be gleaned by the intelligent collector, come 
after whom he may. The writer of this present notice once kept an 
old Cumberland beggar for a considerable time, on purpose to collect 
provincialisms from him. The glossary has unfortunately been lost ; 
but we feel certain that it would have contained many words which 
neither Mr. Dickinson nor Mr. Wood have given, although they have 
given so many. 

The next publication® of the English Dialect Society is equally 
valuable. Professor Skeat makes an apology for reprinting any 
more glossaries. But most certainly no apology is needed. Those 
members of the Society who know the value of the particular 
glossaries which Professor Skeat has edited, who know, too, the 
value of having such glossaries all bound together in a convenient 
and handy form, instead of having to search for them through a large 
library, who know the value, too, of having them carefully edited with 
all the old philological errors corrected; and, lastly, who know the 
value of a full index, will certainly have nothing else but thanks and 
gratitude for Professor Skeat. The first reprint is that of the glossary 
in Bishop Kennett’s “‘ Parochial Antiquities,” and if any one wishes 
to see the advantage of such a glossary being competently edited, let 
them turn to such words as “ bind-dags,” “ bun,” “ busk,” “ badger,” 
“cop,” and “ bind of eels.” In all these cases the old errors are cor- 
rected, and explanations are given as to the meaning of the terms, 
when the original glossary left the student in the dark. And here let us 
express a hope that since Professor Skeat has began to deal with Bishop 
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Kennett that he will not desert him, but will undertake the editorship of 
the Bishop’s valuable MS. Glossary of Provincialisms in the British 
Museum. To do this as it should be done would indeed be the crown- 
ing glory of the English Dialect Society. It would certainly be a most 
laborious undertaking, but we trust that it may be done, and that 
Professor Skeat may be induced to do it. The second reprint is a 
Glossary of Wiltshire words from Britten’s ‘‘ Beauties of Wiltshire.” 
The reader, however, gets a very great deal more than this, for Pro- 
fessor Skeat has incorporated Akerman’s well-known Wiltshire glossary 
and another Wiltshire glossary from The Monthly Magazine. Here, 
at all events, is a large nucleus for the future glossarist of Wilt- 
shire. No neighbouring county is perhaps so rich in well-marked and 
typical provincialisms as Wiltshire, and no county has had so little 
attention paid to it, except, perhaps, Oxfordshire and Berkshire. The 
third reprint is also equally valuable, still more so in one way, because 
it does justice to a collector whose name and whose labours had been 
by an accident forgotten. Authors, like their books, have their fates. 
And Mr. Spurdens, to whom Forby owed so much, through no fault of 
Forby’s, ran a very narrow escape of having all his work put down to 
another. The glossary is most valuable, if only for the explanation 
of the one word “‘ Sammodithee,” over which so many philologists 
have puzzled in vain. The fourth reprint is from the Rev. Sir John 
Cullum’s Glossary of Suffolk words, in his “ History of Harsted and 
Hardwick.” It is, though only short, particularly rich in poetical 
words, such as “ woodsprite” for the green woodpecker, though the 
spotted may be meant; “ to lie by the wall,” that is to die, and in such 
Shakespearian words as “ stover,” “owe” to own, and “ jauneing.” 
The last reprint is a supplement to Marshall’s East Yorkshire Words, 
taken from the second edition of his “ Rural Economy of Yorkshire.” 
It will be found particularly rich in terms of natural objects, such as 
‘‘ fox-fingers” for foxglove ; “collier” for swift ; ‘““hagworm” for viper ; 
“rood tailier” for goldfinch; ‘ sheepcade” for sheeplouse; and 
“summercolt” for the exhalation which arises from the ground on a 
hot summer’s day. Altogether this volume of reprints will be found 
to contain matter suited to every variety of taste. Lastly, we must 
not forget to thank Mr. Heritage for the excellent index which gives 
the volume double value. 

Amongst other books we can only now briefly notice Mr. Gosse’s 
“ Studies in the Literature of Northern Europe,” * which requires to be 
dealt with by a specialist. Mr. Alfred Milnes’s “ Johnson”®” shows 
careful editing. The notes somewhat remind us in their quality of the 
excellent notes to the Rector of Lincoln’s edition of Pope’s “ Satires” 
and “ Essay on Man ;” and to say this is the highest praise which we 
can bestow. Amongst translations we must not pass over Mr. Lewis’s 
“‘Letters of the Younger Pliny.’ To “The Foreign Classics for 
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English Readers” series, Mr. Collins adds a most readable account of 
Montaigne.” Mr. Cowper sends us some tales from Euripides, done 
somewhat in the manner which Mr. Church has made so popular. 
Lastly, we have to acknowledge a “Handy Manual of German 
Literature,” “ which seems very well suited for its particular purpose. 





MISCELLA}..JA. 


HE latest work of the creator of “ Alice” will delight a great 
many people, annoy a good many, puzzle a few, and hardly fail 
to amuse every one who takes it up. As a defence of Euclid’s great 
manual against its modern rivals,’ it will delight all those who believe 
that the mathematician of Alexandria has never yet met with acompetitor 
of equal merit. Asa series of exceedingly sharp and witty criticisms 
upon all the best known systems of “improvement” upon Euclid, it 
will annoy the various authors of these systems and their followers. 
As it is written in a style which for its fantastic mixture of science and 
nonsense might almost be considered a new development of the 
macaronic, it will puzzle not a little the ungeometric or the humour- 
less into whose hands it may chance to fall; but it must amuse every 
one who has ever fought his way across the Bridge of Asses, to see the 
science, which is so often associated with gloom in the minds of youth, 
treated in so light-hearted a manner; and this by no scoffing outsider 
or angry tyro, but by a Professor of twenty years’ standing. The 
Bishop of Peterborough, playing with his curate in the presence of that 
landscape he admires so much, would hardly be’a more bewildering 
vision to the average intellect than the sight of an Oxford M.A. sport- 
ing with the shade of Euclid, and finding food for mirth in the tedious 
and imperfect text-books of modern geometricians. Let those, how- 
ever, who refuse to believe that sense and nonsense can be happily 
wedded read Mr. Dodgson’s volume, and if they do not admit that it 
is at once a very valuable scientific work, and an exceedingly amusing 
jeu d’esprit, we can only say that we are very sorry for them. 

Mr. B. H. Kennedy’s one volume edition of Virgil’ contains so much 
in so comparatively small a space, that we have little hesitation in pro- 
nouncing it the best school edition of the poet we have ever met with. 
When we mention that, besides the complete Latin text—that of the 
doubtful poems excepted—the volume contains an account of the life 
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and writings of Virgil, an abundance of notes that reveal the pro- 
foundest scholarship and erudition, a series of appendices on Virgilian 
geography, mythology, prosody, text, and syntax, two maps, four 
exhaustive indices, and, to crown all, a metrical translation of the 
eclogues, we shall give some idea of the value of the volume. We 
have not space enough to enter upon the various critical questions 
which Professor Kennedy’s “‘ Vergilius” might arouse. We must, 
however, mention his interesting interpretation of the words “‘ manibus 
date lilia plenis,” &c., in the lament for Marcellus. Here he 
upholds the theory that date equals sinite. He thus translates the 
passage— 
* Alas! lamented youth, if any way 

Thou mayest defeat the cruel destinies, 

Marcellus thou shalt be. Give me to strew 

The purple lily flowers by handfuls, give 

With these unstinted gifts at least to grace 

The shade of my descendant and perform 

An unavailing office.” 
This bit of translation, with some of the other fragments of verse 
scattered through the notes, give a better idea of Professor Kennedy’s 
poetic powers than his metrical version of the eclogues. Here he has 
certainly succeeded in reproducing Virgil’s words, but the lines to our 
mind lack the beauty of sound which in such a case is even more 
important than accurate translation. We would not go so far as to 
say with Holofernes, “ Here are only numbers ratified; but for the 
elegancy, facility, and golden cadence of poesy, caret.” But we must 
consider that the English version of the eclogues has yet to be done 
for those who want something more exact than Dryden’s high-sounding 
and florid verse, but more like poetry than Mr. Kennedy’s version. We 
fancy a boy beginning Latin would get a better idea of Virgil’s pas- 
torals from the translation of the Restoration poet than he could from 
that of the modern scholar. Taken altogether, however, Professor 
Kennedy’s volume is exceedingly attractive, and must prove a source 
of much delight to any thoughtful student. 
. The appearance of Mr. Froude’s “ Cesar” has been the signal for a 
series of attacks, all levelled chiefly at the scholarship of the author. 
Mr. Tyrrell’s first volume’ of his edition of the correspondence of Cicero 
was printed before the appearance of Mr. Froude’s work, but he has 
managed to insert into his preface a few sharp and decidedly damaging 
lines of criticism on some of the reckless statements and assumptions 
with which Mr. Froude’s brilliantly-written book abounds. These 
criticisms, with the lengthy sketch of Cicero’s life which Mr. Tyrrell 
gives, will be read with great interest, as presenting a totally different 
estimate of the great orator’s career and character to that offered by 
the latest historian of Cesar. One passage in the criticisms on Mr. 
Froude we must quote, for we thoroughly agree with it, as pointing 
out the chief defect in Mr. Froude’s eloquent piece of special pleading. 
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“* Mommesen has finely remarked that in the soul of Cesar there was 
room for much beside the statesman. If Mr. Froude had told how 
the soul of Cesar was large enough to harbour a true appreciation of 
what was really good and great, even in an irreconcilable political 
opponent—large enough to hold an enthusiastic admiration for the 
unsurpassed literary powers of Cicero, he would have been able, with- 
out resorting to fiction, to place in a really beautiful light the nature 
of his hero, and might perhaps have dispensed with the futile attempt 
to wash the stains from the moral character of this extraordinary man. 
Yet we see how such an attempt was forced upon Mr. Froude when we 
arrive at the whimsical parallel with which he has thought it fitting to 
close his sketch.” 

Mr. Tyrell’s éloge of Cicero is an exceedingly able piece of writing, 
commendable alike for clearness of thought and of style. Mommsen 
called Cicero a journalist of the worst description and Mr. Froude 
holds him up to something very like derision; at Mr. Tyrrell’s hands 
Cicero receives the highest honours. We confess to inclining to Mr. 
Tyrrell’s view of the orator, for though probably the true man lies 
between the two extremes of praise and blame, yet the portrait as 
drawn by Mr. Tyrrell seems more like the man who made s0 great a 
mark upon all time than the vacillating petty “trimmer” of Mr. 
Froude or the journalist of the worst-class of Herr Mommsen. 

Mr. Tyrrell’s estimate of the character of Catiline has the merit of 
novelty. He declines to recognise either the archplotter and fiend in 
human shape of Sallust or Cicero, or the whitewashed patriot whom 
Mr. Beesly pourtrays. He thus expresses his opinion :— 

“In short, it seems to me that Catiline, whose atrocities are probably 
much exaggerated and whose chief defect was his stupidity, finds his 
political analogue not in Marat or Robespierre, but in Guy Fawkes or 
Smith O’Brien, who, had Fortune called upon him to die in battle 
would have known how to die as well as Catiline, and who did not 
know much better how to effect the purpose of his life. Of course, in 
private life, there was all the difference in the world between the 
high-minded and single-hearted Irish enthusiast and the ‘stolid 
rake,’ who, even after full allowance is made for the exaggerations 
of his delineator and destroyer, must be admitted to have earned as 
bad a character in a bad age as was consistent with his dullness and 
want of individuality. Indeed, I cannot help thinking that Cicero has 
done all he could to secure a place in history for Catiline. He has 
manufactured a somewhat imposing stage villain out of very scanty 
materials. It isa strong proof of the amazing literary power of the 
erator. Surely no one would have been more surprised than 
Catiline himself (who seems to have been but too conscious of his own 
mediocrity) had he known that the time would come when he should 
occupy a niche beside Cesar Borgia; when his existence should be re- 
conciled with the Divine supervision of the world only on the theory that 


‘Plagues and earthquakes break not heaven’s design.’ 


I own I can look on Catiline as but a very mild eruption, and a sort 
of make-believe stage earthquake.” 
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Mr. Tyrrell deserves great praise for contributing to critical litera- 
ture what promises to be a most valuable and scholarly work. We 
have little doubt that Mr. Tyrrell’s Letters of Cicero will take its place 
with the classical editions of the ancient classics. 

The warmest admirers of Cicero cannot say that justice is not done 
him by the scholars of the day. After considering Mr. Tyrrell’s 
volume of Cicero’s Letters, we are now called upon to investigate Mr. 
Wilkins’s handsome edition of the first book of the “ De Oratore.” * The 
study of the volume will be a delight to students of the literature of 
the Augustan Age. The “ De Oratore’’ should be familiar to all who 
desire to excel in what Piderit styles ‘‘the one art of eloquence ;” and 
if Mr. Wilkins helps to make it more so, his hard and earnest labours 
will have been given in a good cause. 

All lovers of Catullus will be glad to welcome Mr. Simpson’s little 
volume of selections.’ The taste for the great Veronese poet seems to 
have considerably increased of late, so much so that an English gentle- 
man’s knowledge of Catullus will soon be as proverbially assumed as 
his ability to read Horace. There is, indeed, a tendency among some 
of the admirers of the unhappy lover of Lesbia, to pit him against his 
epicurean brother in song, and to exalt Catullus above Horace. Com- 
parisons of this kind are needless. To some minds Horace, to others 
Catullus, will always appeal more nearly. But any attempts to 
gauge their relative merits by setting off one poet against the other 
seems to us mere vain and wearisome labour. In the present volume, 
all that is best of Catullus is preserved, and the valuable prefaces and 
notes of the Editor make of the “Lepidum Libellum” a veritable 
Catullus library. All the dross of the poems, all those passages that 
can only be of interest to a student in pornographia, are removed, and 
the true metal remains in all its unalloyed purity. That fiery, 
passionate love which made Clodia into a goddess, and gave to the 
name of Lesbia an enduring immortality among that paradise of 
fair women whom great poets have worshipped, can hardly be too well 
known to the lover of all that is highest in lyrical poetry, and we 
therefore gladly greet a work so well calculated to widen the circle of 
students of Catullus. , 

In the same series, Mr. Mayor puts forth a new part of the school 
edition of his justly celebrated “Juvenal,” ° which for its critical acumen 
and scholarly culture deserves the highest praise. In the note on 
“Servatum victo caput abstulit,” however, we should have liked Mr. 
Mayor in enumerating all the circumstances attendant upon the death 
of Pompey to include that incident which describes his freedman 
Philippus tracing upon the rude stone which covered his hastily con- 
sumed ashes the word “ Magnus” with a blackened brand. It is, per- 
haps, the saddest sermon on a great career to be found in history. 
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Mr. Pinckard contributes a useful edition of the “ Persae of 
fEschylus ”’ to the same series.’ 
Mr. Parker’s volume on the “ Egyptian Obelisks in Rome,” is one 
of the most interesting of his valuable series of archeological works 
devoted to the prima inter urbes. The vague mystery which hangs 
over everything Egyptian, and lends an awe to its weird gods and 
weirder goddesses, such as even the strange Etruscan deities could 
never command, is especially exemplified in the obelisks. Their 
strange form and their strange symbols compel reverence and wonder. 
‘You dare not mock at the Sphinx,” says Kinglake, in his exquisite 
Eothen. Neither dare you mock at those melancholy everlasting 
emblems of a mighty empire passed away, and a mighty faith forgotten. 
Rome is rich in obelisks, and Paris has long been proud of its spoil 
from Luxor, but London is now not behindhand, and by the Thames 
as by the Tiber and the Seine, there stands a trophy from the Nile. 
This obelisk of ours might well use the words that Theophile Gautier 
gives to the Parisian obelisk :— 
‘* Et ma vieille aguille, rougie 

Aux fournaises d’un ciel de feu 

Prend des paleurs de nostalgie 

Dans cet air qui n’est jamais bleu.” 
But we are proud of our strange exotic, and the second edition of 
Mr. Parker’s work will interest English students of Roman Archeolog 
none the less because it devotes a few pages to Cleopatra’s Needle. 

We have scarcely space at our disposal in which to consider duly 
the various important problems which “ Philanthropus” presents to 
his readers.’ The institution of marriage is a social subject, respect- 
ing which it is difficult to arrive at any definite conclusion. Still 
more difficult is it to create any scheme which shall perfect the institu- 
tion. It is impossible not to agree with “ Philanthropus” that the laws 
of England in relation to marriage and all connected with it are ex- 
ceedingly crude and imperfect. We also agree with him that in a far 
greater freedom of divorce than that which now prevails—some such 
freedom, for example, as existsin Prussia—the solution of many of 
the difficulties attendant upon the question of marriage is to be found. 
The volume will repay thoughtful perusal, for it brings important and 
unfortunately too often avoided exigencies of humanity boldly forward. 
There is, however, a good deal of the “‘ catch-penny’’ about the volume 
which abounds in misprints. 

People possessed with a passion for riddles, square words, acrostics, 
and similar other specimens of man’s efforts to amuse himself, and to 
assert his existence as a laughing animal, will probably derive a great 
deal of pleasure from the ‘ Excursions into Puzzledom” of the late 
Tom Hood and his Sister." 
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Now that it is the fashion to be acquainted with at least one of the 
Northern Languages, the “ Icelandic Prose Reader” of Dr. Vigfusson 
and Mr. York Powell” will doubtless be eagerly welcomed by would-be 
students ofthe great Sagas. The volume isto all appearance admirably 
adapted for the purpose to which it is intended. 

Those who, like Theophile Gautier, find pleasure as well as profit in 
the reading of dictionaries will follow with interest the serial publica- 
tion of two dictionaries, the first parts of which lie before us. Mr. 
Skeat’s dictionary” will commend itself especially to those who love 
to be learned in the peerage of words and should command a place on 
the shelves of all serious students of the history of our language. The 
labour and care which Mr. Skeat has expended in giving exact 
reference will win him the gratitude of everyone who uses the work. 

Mr. Christy's work” addresses itself especially to architects and 
builders, but it will be of great value to all artists, and to all indeed 
whose pursuits or tastes bring them into any association with archi- 
tecture. 

Dr. Hullah’s paper on the great question of how a sound knowledge 
of music may be best disseminated will be carefully read not only by 
musical students, but by many who are not, but would gladly be, 
students of music.* Dr. Hullah considers the best way of making 
musical skill common is by having it taught in the nursery and infant 
schools. Here we quite agree with him. Music, to some extent, 
should be made as much a part of primary education amongst us as 
it was among the Greeks. It should be added, however, that Dr. 
Hullah defines a musician to be one who knows, without even having 
heard it, the effect of what he sees written in musical characters or 
hear described, and, vice versd, to be able to write or describe that which 
he hears. Wealso agree with Dr. Hullah in considering the present 
system of musical notation as the best existing. 

This is a scientific age, and ‘Mr. Macfarlane’s Algebra of Logic’* will, 
therefore, find eager and attentive readers, and his theory of the 
operation of the mind in reasoning about quality will meet with the 
careful consideration which so valuable a contribution to the science 
of mathematical analysis deserves. 

Mr. Park’s little treatise on “ Method,” * as viewed in relation to 
the Government-inspected schools of this country, will meet a very 
decided want. It is perfectly true that “no part of a teacher’s work 
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Clarendon Press. 1879. 

12 «¢ An Etymological Dictionary of the English Language, Arranged on an His- 
torical Basis.” Part I. A. to Dor. By the Rev. Walter W. Skeat. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1879. 

13 « A Universal Dictionary for Architects,” &c. Part I. By W. I. Christy. 
London : Griffith & Farran. 1879. 

14 «* How Can a Sound Knowledge of Music be Best and Most Generally 
Disseminated?’ By John Hullah. Longmans, 1878. 

15 «Principles of the Algebra of Logic.” By Alexander Macfarlane. Edin- 
burgh. David Douglas. 1879. 

16 «* A Manual of Method.”” By Abr. Park. London. Blackie & Son. 1879. 
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is so difficult and so harassing, and at the same time so responsible, 
as the training of pupil teachers.” Anything, therefore, that will 
lighten this labour—and “ Method” always lightens labour—should 
be welcome. Mr. Park’s system of methodizing deserves the care- 
ful attention of all who have anything to do with education. 

Mr. Cruttwell’s history of Roman Literature” was not a conspi- 
cuously valuable work, either when tested by its literary or its critical 
merits. The new companion volume of Selections from Roman 
Authors will prove far more serviceable to the student of Latin 
literature. We should, however, have been glad to find among the 
excepts from Apuleius the passage in which he descibes the statuette 
of Mercury made for him by Saturninus, not only for its vivid style, 
but for its evidence of contemporary appreciation of art-workmanship. 

We are glad to welcome a new edition of Roget’s Thesaurus.” 





17 ‘* Specimens of Roman Literature.” By C. T. Cruttwell and Peake Banton. 
London: Charles Griffin & Co. 1879. 
18 ‘¢ Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases.” Longmans, 1879. 

















INDIA AND OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE. 





NDIA.—From within and from without the voice of protest 
against the errors of our administration in India has never been 
silent. But hitherto the voice has been raised in a desert. It can 
hardly be said that officials as a class are blinded by the traditions of 
official life, but those who rise highest and whose influence in effecting 
change would therefore be greatest, are naturally the men to whom 
the system they work under is least distasteful. The Press, once a 
power in the land—while officials were still thinkers and writers, and 
plans had not hardened into systems—is now so partial and sv 
personal, so shallow in tone and yet so violent, that it has little 
influence. The few natives and unofficial Englishmen who take an 
intelligent and unselfish interest in public affairs can hardly make 
their voice heard or drown each other’s voices by discordant utter- 
ances. Popular representative institutions, even if they existed, 
would hardly give such men a chance in public life. The despotic 
system of nomination gives them some chance, and they become the 
bores of legislative councils. But against the preponderance of official 
and complaisant native sentiment they are powerless. For effective 
exhibitions of independent feeling we must look to Chambers of Com- 
merce and to voluntary associations. Of these several have been 
formed for the assertion of native rights, but the crudity, the narrow- 
ness, too often the blind selfishness, of the views expressed, as well as 
the violence and extravagance of the language held, render their 
declarations on questions of public policy almost valueless, except as 
evidence of the feeling of the classes represented. The Municipal 
Councils have not yet ventured to assume the functions of political 
bodies. The mass of the people is passively resigned to the dispensa- 
tions of Government—the only providence they know. 

That the present system of rule impoverishes India in order to 
make England rich, and discourages native merit in order to provide 
a field for English talent, is a doctrine which has long been fanatically 
preached by some native gentlemen of undoubted honesty and loyalty. 
The rulers of the land were deaf to their rebuke. But now the voice 
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that was raised in the desert is heard in our streets. The most 
extravagant doctrines of Indian reformers have been welcomed, if not 
espoused, by English politicians. 

The phenomenon is easily explained. The visit of the Prince of 
Wales and the discussions connected with the Queen’s assumption of the 
Imperial title has given the English public a new sense of responsibility 
in regard to India. The Afghan war introduced into the considera- 
tion of Indian politics all the heat of party feeling and even of humani- 
tarian sentiment which the Imperial policy of the Ministry had 
evoked. In a happy moment a Parsi enthusiast got hold of an English 
writer, who, by the favour of the editor of a popular monthly review, 
got hold of the English public. Once the train was laid the explosion 
was certain. The Ministry being responsible for the Afghan war was 
by an easy transition assumed to be responsible for everything in the 
existing state of India. Great as was its criminality in regard to that 
measure, it would be greater still if it appeared that the crime was to 
complete the ruin of the Indian exchequer. It was easy to believe 
that a Government which was unscrupulous in its diplomacy would be 
reckless in its finance, and so the “Bankruptcy of India” became a 
new catchword of debased Liberalism. It was one peculiarly effective. 
The ordinary Englishman could not be expected to master all the in- 
tricate conditions of Indian politics, but at least he could understand a 
balance-sheet. Tio Mr. Fawcett and others who have long honestly 
opposed the financial policy which, under Liberal as well as Conserva- 
tive Administrations, our Indian Government has followed, the new 
agitation brought long looked-for help. For ourselves, while we regard 
Mr. Hyndman’s—or rather Mr. Dada Bhai Naoroji’s—views as, in 
themselves, false and mischievous, we can hardly regret that they have 
attracted attention. No one who is acquainted with the methods and 
details of Government can deny that there is in many departments 
urgent need of reform. Our duty to India—whether it be rich or 
poor—is with all possible thrift to administer its resources for its benefit 
aione. Wherever there is extravagance or inefficiency reform is 
needed. Reforms, it is true, are little likely to be judiciously intro- 
duced under the pressure of financial panic. Sudden retrenchments 
are, no doubt, economy of revenue, but they are waste of resources. 
Unhappily, however, the impulse to real economy comes only from 
these sudden blows of adversity. And however sensational and extra- 
vagant may be Mr. Hyndman’s warnings, the bugbear of bankruptcy 
has frightened public opinion into a recognition of the possibility of 
economies, which otherwise would not have been carried into effect. 
Wealth, we suppose, involves waste. 
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It is impossible for us here fully to discuss the views we condemn. 
Mr. Hyndman has, we think, very much over-estimated both the pro- 
portion of the whole resources of the country which Government takes 
in the form of taxation, and its increase in recent years. The real 
point in such controversies is not what Government takes, but what it 
gives in return. And of this Mr. Hyndman—excusably, perhaps, 
since he professes to have no knowledge of administrative details— 
loses sight altogether. He forgets that Government expenditure is but 
a part, and a very small part, of the entire expenditure of the country, 
and that if Government forbore to spend the national resources for 
certain purposes, the people would have to spend much more than the 
Government would thus save. He forgets that efficiency is the 
soundest economy. ‘The results of outlay—say on productive Public 
Works—are not to be measured by their direct returns in Revenue to 
Government. He repeats again and again that the people are poor, 
and suggests sometimes that their poverty is the result of Government 
taxation, sometimes that it is a reason why Government should tax no 
more. Every one, of course, must admit that the people are as a rule 
poor. While their notions of thrift remain as they now are, there will 
always be a large section of the people living on the very borders of 
subsistence. If Government could be conducted—say, at the expense 
of England—the only result would be that there would be a larger 
population, and a larger class of very poor to be the object of Mr. 
Hyndman’s commiseration. In considering the economic effect of our 
administration, the increase of population which has resulted from the 
peace and order of our rule is an important factor. All Mr. Hyndman’s 
conclusions, even if in other respects they were sound, would be vitiated 
by the fact that he assumes population to have been stationary. 

To say that, because the people are poor and thriftless, Government 
is not to spend money on Schools and Public Works, is to say that, 
because they are poor and thriftless, Government is to do nothing to 
make them less poor and more thrifty. No one who knows India can 
fancy with Mr. Hyndman that the people would employ productively 
the money which Government now takes from them to spend on their 
behalf. If India had capital of its own to construct its Public Works— 
if it could supply for its own Government a class of administrators as 
able, as honest, and as cheap as those it now receives from England— 
we may readily admit that some of the appearances popularly regarded 
as indications of prosperity would be more generally found in the 
country than they now are. Retired civilians would probably spend 
their pensions in peaceful homes for their old age, and the owners of 
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the capital would probably maintain private establishments from the 
interest they received. But the only result would be that the popula- 
tion of the country would be greater than it now is by the annuitants 
and the persons they employed to minister to their wants. The 
number of persons otherwise employed in production would not be 
increased, nor would the reward of their labour. A Bath and a 
Cheltenham would be added to Indian cities, but Bombay would not 
grow more like Liverpool, and the lot of the Deccan ryot would 
remain as bad as that of a Dorsetshire labourer. It is needless to specu- 
late, however, as to what might have been. India has not supplied the 
necessary capital or administrative material. It has in consequence to 
send every year an immense amount of its produce to pay for what in 
this and other respects it has got from England. To Mr. Hyndman 
this is an overwhelming evidence that our rule impoverishes India. 
To us the fact that from the vast increase of its produce due to English 
help—India can spare a portion to pay us for that help—is an evidence 
that our rule enriches India. India, says Mr. Hyndman, gets no direct 
commercial equivalent for its remittances. It does, we answer; it 
gets railways, canals, peace, and security—all essential and expensive 
conditions of industrial efficiency. Railways would not pay 5 per 
cent. on their capital if they did not confer on the people of India 
advantages worth more than 5 per cent. We do not deny or extenuate 
the mistakes we have made. The benefits we have conferred might have 
been conferred at a less cost. Peace and order may even now be 
maintained by too large an army, or by too highly-paid a civil service. 
But it does not follow that this is so, merely because the amount of 
the remittances shocks Mr. Hyndman’s nerves. 

We do not, of course, deny that the same considerations of prudence 
apply to the administration of a country, as to the management of 
an estate. The interests of the present should not be sacrificed to the 
interests of the future. The sons ought not to be starved that the 
grandsons may inherit more fertile acres. Improvements effected at 
the cost of heavy incumbrances are not benefits. The Indian Govern- 
ment, representing the Indian people, is lord of a rich, but unde- 
veloped domain. If the process of development is to be healthy and 
constant, the first consideration must be to maintain the credit of the 
proprietors. Let us refer to the figures of the recent Budget state- 
ment to ascertain whether from this point of view there are even 
plausible grounds for speaking of “The Bankruptcy of India.” Our 
readers will, we assume, bear in mind the explanations we gave in 
reviewing last July the Budgets for 1878-9 and previous years. 
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The general results can be best shown in a tabular abstract, thus— 





Millions Sterling in Round Numbers. 





poted Regnier es 
‘or 1878-9, based, o " 
eins course, on the Actual oe ee for 
of Returns for nearly > 
1977-8,| the whole Year. 





Revenue (in which are not included 
Receipts on account of Loans, Ad- 
vances or Deposits) . 1 644 

Expenditure (in which are notincluded 
Repayments of Loans, Advances, or 
Deposits—nor the Capital Fapendi- 
twre on Productive Public Works) . 66 

Capital Expenditure on Productive 
Public Works ‘é aN a 4} 34 

Excess Expenditure . ° ‘ dr) ee 34 5 














We ought, perhaps, to explain that in these figures rupees are con- 
verted at the old conventional rate of exchange. The returns, both of 
revenue and expenditure, are swollen with many items which are not 
properly revenue nor expenditure from revenue, and thus they do not 
fairly represent either the resources or the burdens of the Exchequer. 
But their inclusion does not, of course, affect the general financial 
result. In the figures for all three years are included the provincial 
receipts and expenditure, while in those of 1878 and 1879-80 are in- 
corporated also the local revenue and expenditure. We ought further, 
perhaps, to explain that while the interest on loans for productive 
Public Works (as on other loans), and the working expenses are 
included in expenditure, the returns direct or indirect form part of 
the revenue. Thus, if they were truly productive, the increase of the 
public debt for their construction would not involve a fresh charge on 
the general revenue. 

An attempt has been made to separate the productive Public 
Works accounts from the general financial returns. Thus, under 
the heads irrigation and navigation, guaranteed railways, and State 
railways, we find the revenue and expenditure (including working 
expenses and interest) to be— 

1877-8. 1878-9. 1879-80. 
Revenue . . 7h ... 64 «... 7 Millions sterling. 
Expenditure . 74 ae 84 4s 84 me 

It is, however, evident that such distinction of account must be to a 
great extent arbitrary. Take three cases, for instance. What pro- 
portion of the general expenses of administrative supervision is to 
be included in Public Works charges? What proportion of the 
increased Land Revenue is to be assigned to irrigation? What 
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proportion of the returns of productive works is to be attributed 
to work done not from borrowed capital? or to advantages which 
the State has surrendered? We do not propose to discuss here the 
general question as to whether Public Works pay. We believe that, 
taken as a whole, they do. But we may point out what facilities for 
financial juggling the separate system of account affords. 

If, for instance, Government wants to construct a railway, which will 
be chiefly useful for strategic purposes, there is an obvious tempta- 
tion to construct it from borrowed capital as a productive work. After- 
wards when Government is called on to justify the results of its 
productive Public Works policy it is easy to exclude such a work from 
consideration by saying that it was improperly treated as productive in 
the first instance. There is, we say, no fear of financial embarrassment 
from persisting in the policy of constructing productive works from 
borrowed capital, but there is grave risk that works will be treated as 
productive which are not really so—that the cost of repairs which 
ought properly to be treated as a working expense will be treated as 
capital outlay. 

According to Sir John Strachey’s calculation, had there been no 
famine and no outlay on public works in 1877—8, there would have 
been a surplus of over two millions. The actual excess of expenditure 
over revenue was, however (after necessary correction of account), 
nearly ten millions. 

For 1878-9 the total net disbursements in excess of revenue amounted 
to over five millions. This included, however, money borrowed to lend 
again to Native States, and repayments of railway capital, &c., so that 
the net addition to the Public Debt was only about two and three- 
quarter millions—a sum muchless than the capital expenditure on Public 
Works, The true surplus of the year was in fact 1,309,000/. The 
arrears of Land Revenue realized covered the expenditure on famine. 
But 670,000/. had been spent on the war, and the fall in exchanges had 
caused a loss of over half a million more than the estimated amount. 
(The actual average rate was 1s. 73d.; the Budget rate was 1s, 84d.) 
As the net new taxation realized during the year was only 971,4001. 
(the total eventual new taxation will only be 1,104,900/. per annum), 
we think that by the provision of this virtual surplus Government 
fulfilled the piedges it gave, or, to speak more correctly, saw the veri- 
fication of the forecasts it offered when in 1877 Sir John Strachey 
proposed the special famine taxation. 

It is, however, unsafe to base an estimate of the condition of the 
finatices on the figures of a single year. The deficits for the four years, 
1876-80—estimated or actual—amount to nearly twenty-five millions. 
During this period the extraordinary expenditure would be—Famine, 
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including loss of revenue, nine and a half millions; War, two anda half 
millions; productive Public Works capital expenditure, sixteen and a 
half millions. Famine we see has been provided for by special taxation. 
War is so exceptional an event as to justify the contraction of a loan. 
And the Public Works would, if really productive, impose no real 
burden on the Exchequer. But from the Budget Resolution itself it 
appears that much even of recent expenditure has not been on works 
strictly productive, or at any rate likely to prove so soon. Still it ap- 
pears that towards these “ extraordinary objects” current revenue had 
contributed nearly four millions. The rest was provided by addition 
to debt, twenty and a half millions; by reduction of public balances, 
five millions; by an increase in outstanding bills of the Secretary of 
State and of deposits, four millions. It should, however, be explained 
that of the nominal increase of debt over four millions, went in loans 
to Native States or in payment of Railway capital. The total debt of 
India, including the capital of railway and irrigation companies is 
2,79,30,39,945 rupees (279 millions at the nominal exchange of 2s, 
per rupee), and on this the average rate of interest is 4°48 per cent. 
Hardly a symptom of bankruptcy ! 

It must be observed that in this estimate of the financial position no 
reference has been made to the increased cost of remittances for home 
charges. How serious and abnormal an element there has been may 
be judged from the fact that were provision made for remittances to 
cover all the home charges in 1879-80, the “loss by exchange” would 
be—at the existing rate of exchange—nearly three and a half millions 
more than would have been incurred seven years ago. The financial 
difficulties of the Indian Government may, therefore, be fairly attributed 
to the depreciation of silver—a phenomenon it could not have foreseen, 
but of which in its plans for the future it had to take cognizance. 
It was possible that exchanges might improve; but, on the other hand, 
it was possible that the value of silver might continue to sink. 
The uncertainty on this point—the uncertainty, too, as to the con- 
tinuance of the war in Afghanistan—rendered accurate financial fore- 
casts impossible. 

In the estimates for 1879-80 two millions were provided for the 
Afghan War, but a deficit of nearly one and a half millions*was 
anticipated. Had there been no war, and were the loss by exchange 
only what it was at the close of 1877, there would be a surplus of 
over two millions—i.¢., the surplus which the special taxation of 1877 
was imposed to secure. The Government of India had matured a 
scheme which in its opinion would save it from the loss by the 
depreciation of silver. At the time its Budget proposals were sub- 
mitted this scheme was under the consideration of the Home Govern- 
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ment. While so many conditions were uncertain, the Finance 
Minister properly abstained from proposing fresh taxation or enforcing 
retrenchments which, if unnecessary, would be certainly mischievous. 
He did what in February, 1878, he had distinctly stated it might in 
certain cases be necessary to do. He accepted temporarily the loss of 
the surplus of 1878-9, by which it was hoped that insurance against 
panic had been provided. 

The worst feature of Anglo-Indian political life is the virulent 
denunciations of statesmen who have unpalatable measures to propose. 
All the passion excited by the imposition of the special taxation of 
1877 and 1878 again blazed forth against the Minister who had to 
acknowledge that its produce had been swallowed up in the loss of 
exchange. The very men who demand more liberal outlay on public 
works, who would foam at the mouth if further taxation were proposed, 
now charged Sir John Strachey with wanton breach of faith because he 
applied the surplus of 1878-9 temporarily to the wants of 1879-80. 
Unfortunately some characteristically extravagant phrases of Lord 
Lytton’s about the sacredness of- the Famine Fund served the 
malcontents for an effective text. 

We need not examine the details of the Budget proposals. Partly 
because much of the uncertainty which existed in March has been dis- 
pelled, and partly, no doubt, because public opinion in this country 
and in India has clearly pronounced in favour of a-policy of retrench- 
ment, Government has modified, or perhaps we ought to say developed, 
its policy. 

The Home Government decided that no action should be taken to 
meet the currency difficulty. The loss by exchange was to be boldly 
faced. Steps should be taken to secure a bond-fide surplus of two 
millons in each financial year. This was to be done by retrenchments. 
Of the details of these the telegraphic summaries are too obscure to 
allow us to speak definitely. Productive works are the only optional 
and elastic department of Indian Administration. They are constantly 
being spasmodically expanded (when the cry from home is for 
development and prevention of famine at any cost), or spasmodically 
contracted (when the cry is for retrenchment). To Public Works, 
then, at this juncture the shears of retrenchment are being 
ruthlessly applied. We admit the necessity, but the need is de- 
plorable. The relief to the Treasury is brought by a sacrifice 
of the resources of the people. Even the lasting interests of 
the Exchequer are injuriously affected. We have at a vast 
outlay constructed great lines of railways and canals. To make them 
fully remunerative smaller subsidiary works have to be multiplied. 
But now the process of extension is suddenly checked. Nor is the 
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immediate waste less obvious. Labourers may be dismissed, and con- 
tractors must bear their losses as they can. But the immense esta- 
blisbments of trained engineers and native subordinates cannot be 
summarily dismissed or allowed to eat the bread of idleness. We 
hear of great schemes for inducing superfluous officers to retire volun- 
tarily. We may be sure, too, that the work already done on many works 
now left half finished will prove to have been wholly wasted. In esti- 
mating the results of Public Works policy it is necessary to take into 
account the loss by excessive establishments and spasmodic reductions. 
Henceforth the sum to be borrowed annually for productive works is 
reduced to two-and-a-half millions. This is to be borrowed in India. The 
reason given for limiting the loan is that any larger amount would 
unduly disturb the money market; but it may fairly be suspected 
that a doubt as to the expenditure proving directly remunerative, 
and a consequent wish to lessen the charge for interest, has affected 
the decision. 

In ordinary Public Works expenditure, and indeed in every other 
branch, retrenchment and economy are prescribed. The full reductions 
cannot, of course, be effected this year, but a saving of a million is, we 
believe, anticipated. 

The abolition as a separate department of the Department of Agri- 
culture and Commerce is a step at the right end. The need of economy 
has, of course, revived the consideration of a thousand possible reforms. 
Two are seriously contemplated by Government. The first is the more 
general employment of natives in the public service. Instructions 
on this subject have been sent from the India Office, and when they 
are made public we shall have an opportunity of discussing the ques- 
tion fully. Here we shall only say that whether there is or is not a 
sense of grievance among the natives generally—whether it is or is not 
a reasonable sense of grievance—to satisfy their claims will not, as Mr. 
Gladstone and other friends of natives and economy seem to think, 
relieve the finances. What the Bengali Balu wants is not to reduce 
the emoluments of the Civil Service but to participate in them. 
Next, Government is considering the possibility of retrenchment 
in army charges. We have often spoken of this. A Commission is at 
present about to commence an inquiry in India, both as regards 
the cost and the efficiency of the present army organization, European 
as well as Native. 

The decision of the English Government to lend two millions with- 
out interest to India for the expenses of the Afghan War, has of 
course given great relief to Indian finance. It is repayable in seven 
yearly instalments. India complains that the burden of an “ Imperial” 
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war should be so unfairly distributed. Such discussions wil! always 
arise till some rigid principle is laid down. Ifthe Afghan War was 
waged in the interests of the Empire, the expense of our armaments in 
the East was incurred on behalf of India. If England ought to share 
in the: burden of the first, India ought to contribute to the latter. 
The rule applied, if arbitrary, has at least the merit of being clear and 
intelligible. India pays for wars on its frontier. England for wars 
beyond. 

As to other ways and means for the year, five millions have been 
borrowed in India at 4 per cent. The terms of subscriptions have 
been satisfactory to Government. Of this sum half a million is 
devoted to the redemption of existing debt, so that the real addition 
to debt is only three and a half millions. 

The Home Government has further taken power to borrow five 
millions, not to supply ordinary financial needs, but to enable Govern- 
ment to influence the silver market and avoid loss by exchange. We 
may remark that of late exchanges have shown a sustained improve- 
ment. There is, therefore, good reason to hope that at the close of the 
year the Indian Government will have the surplus which it is its 
declared policy to secure. 

In the copious criticism which the Budget has provoked, we find 
little recognition of the undoubted Reforms which the Administration 
has introduced in the financial system. The policy of decentralization 
has been extended; and in the revision of the arrangements with 
Assam and Burma, the Government has made the “ most complete 
provincial contracts yet existing.” In Burma, for instance, only a few 
items have been reserved as Imperial or joint—all the rest of the 
revenue and expenditure has been made wholly provincial. The 
result is to give each province an important increase of revenue. 

A system of local debenture loans has also been instituted. For 
works of local utility, local loans will be raised under an Imperial 
guarantee. The debenture holders—residents, of course, in the locality 
—will have besides interest a share in the profit and a voice in the 
management. To lessen the responsibilities of Government it has 
been decided that municipalities and other corporations which have 
hitherto borrowed from the Treasury, must in future borrow in 
the open market. 

The measures for the Reform of the Salt Duties have been nearly 
completed. Treaties have been entered into with the native States of 
Rajputana, and on the first of October last, all the more important salt 
sources passed under the control of Government. On the first 
of April “the reproach of our Administration,” the Inland Customs’ 
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Line was with a trifling exception abolished. In July, the tax in 
Northern India, Bombay and Madras, was uniform at two rupees and 
eight annas per annum. In Bengal it was two rupees and fourteen 
annas, in happier Burma only three annas. 

It is possible that Sir John Strachey’s confession of inability to 
fulfil the pledges or forecasts of Government, regarding the Famine 
taxation, would have led to little hostile remark, had it not been 
accompanied by the announcement of a further step towards the 
abolition of the Cotton Duties. We need hardly add anything to what 
we have already said on the general aspects of this question. No 
reasonable person—who is not a Bombay cotton spinner—will deny that 
the Import Duties afford protection direct or indirect to the native 
manufacture. They do not, as is ridiculously alleged, increase the 
profits of the spinners—but they enable them to manufacture at an 
ordinary trade profit, goods which otherwise they would not manu- 
facture at all. We believe that complete Free Trade is best for 
India as for England, and therefore we believe that except on 
the ground of absolute fiscal necessity no duty protective in 
its character ought to be allowed to exist. The revenue from Customs 
generally in India is so small, as compared with the cost of collection, 
that all Import Duties will before long be abolished. Believing all 
this we still hold that the sacrifice of revenue at a time of such financial 
pressure was so inopportune as to be gravely impolitic and unjust. 
The impolicy and the injustice seem all the greater because there 
is every reason to believe that the abolition of the duty was due, not 
to the doctrinaire enthusiasm of the Finance Minister, but to the 
urgency of the Ministry at home—anxious to conciliate the good 
will of the English Cotton interests. Yet we must in fairness say, that 
the gravity of the case against the Indian Government has been grossly 
exaggerated. The abolition had been decreed in principle before. 
But the principle had been enforced inadequately by a specific- 
exemption of certain classes of cloths. A Commission (in which 
we believe the Indian Chambers of Commerce were well represented) 
reported to Government that to carry out efficiently the principle of 
the exemption, it would be necessary to define certain limits of fineness 
below which all cloths should be exempt. This was all that the 
Indian Government did. It is remarkable that while Bombay com- 
plains that 400,000/. of revenue has been sacrificed, Manchester feels 
or affects indignation because only 20,000/. of duty has been removed. 
It has been urged with some show of reason that if Government really 
wished to relieve Indian trade from burdensome duties the Export 
Duties on Rice, not the Import Duties on Cotton should have been 
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selected for abolition. An increased export of Rice would, of course, 
affect the balance of trade, and lessen the loss by exchange. To this 
the Indian Government has only been able to answer that it is not 
clear that the Rice Duty checks the export—that to abolish it would. 
mean a loss of half a million instead of 200,000/., and that a unani- 
mous vote of the House of Commons declared that the Cotton Duties 
should be removed—(“ when the state of the finances permitted’’)— 
while there had been no such vote with reference to the Rice Duty. 

Perhaps no act of the Indian Government has stirred every section of 
opinion in India more deeply than this concession to Manchester. 
We discern in the protests it has elicited the first evidence of a 
national movement destined to assume large proportions. 

The purchase of the East India Railway is the last of the great finan- 
cial measures to which we need refer. The whole stock (over twenty-six 
millions) has been bought for thirty-two and three-quarter millions, 
payable by an annuity terminating in 1953. Government, however, 
was unwilling to supersede the present system of management by the 
less efficient and more costly system of State direction. Accordingly a 
new working Company has been formed with a capital of over six and a 
half millions, Under the contract with this Company the State gets four- 
fifths of the surplus profits. The measure is undoubtedly profitable to 
Government, but the Parliamentary Committee appointed to consider 
it has reported that the terms of purchase were unduly favourable to 
the Company. 

“Personal Rule,” “ The Imperializing Policy of Government” have 
become catchwords of reproach among the opponents of the Con- 
servative Administration. We shall not, we hope, be suspected 
of sympathy with those who use them if we say, that the neglect 
of the authority of Councils has become emphasized and con- 
spicuous by recent events. On the plea that the Afghan Question 
involved matters of Imperial policy the Council of the Secre- 
tary of State was not consulted on Afghan affairs. On the plea 
that the abolition of the Cotton Duties was a matter vitally affect- 
ing the interests of India, the Viceroy overruled the almost unanimous 
opinion of his Council. The Viceroy, the Marquis of Salisbury is good 
enough to inform us, represented the views of the English Ministry. 
We do not say that there has been a technical infringement of the law, 
but there has been a defeat of the intentions of the framers. The 
Ministry has been able to show that their predecessors transacted im- 
portant affairs, as they have done, by private correspondence between 
the Secretary of State and the Viceroy. It must, of course, be ac- 
knowledged that in the last resort, Parliament—i.e., the Ministers in 
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whom Parliament has confidence—are supreme ; and that it would often 
be unreasonable to expect them to subject their policy on matters of 
grave concern to the criticism and delay of Councillors who have no 
direct responsibility to Parliament, and personally no special knowledge 
of Imperial affairs. But the possibility of an ignorant and imperious 
Secretary of State, unrestrained by the advice of an experienced Council, 
or by the fear of the effect the publication of their protests might pro- 
duce on public opinion, dictating policy to a Viceroy who, perhaps, 
owes his appointment to the favour of the Minister, and has been sent 
out as his tool, is one which no friend of India or England can contem- 
plate with composure. 


Africa.—The events of the South African War have been followed 
with such intense interest that we need not review them in detail. Of 
the causes of the disaster of Isandula we have spoken elsewhere. The 
excellent handbook compiled by Lord Chelmsford’s orders before the 
war shows that we were, at all events, not ignorant of Zulu tactics, 
their silent celerity, their discipline, their desperate valour. But 
experience apparently is needed to dispel the false sense of security 
which confidence in their own pluck engenders in English soldiers. 
Even the saddest lessons of experience are soon forgotten. While the 
shock of Isandula was still recent, a detachment of our troops was sur- 
prised on the Itombi. And now a faction in France and a whole 
people in England mourn for the Prince Imperial. By a strange caprice 
of fortune a few Zulus, crouching in a mealie field, have removed 
from the political struggles of France the chief element of unrest. 

In justice to the brave men who perished at Isandula, let us say 
that Colonel Durnford’s advance to check the progress of the enemy, 
and Colonel Pulleine’s attempt to give his men the shelter of the 
hollows, are now recognised as soldierly expedients, to make up for 
the want of proper defences round the camp. 

The success of Col. Wood’s bold raids shows that there is room for 
dash as well as caution in Zulu warfare—while the splendid defence 
of the improvised ramparts at Rorke’s Drift and of the earthworks at 
Kambula and Gingihlovo show what might have been done at 
Tsandula. , 

It is not difficult to conjecture what the reasons were which re- 
strained Katshwayo from invading Natal. Whether from considerations 
of military policy or from a desire to appear to be acting wholly in self- 
defence, he had apparently ordered his chiefs not to cross the Tugela. 
The repulse at Rorke’s Drift and the frightful carnage by which the 
victory at Isandula was purchased, had dispirited his troops. The 
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very shock of success was demoralizing, but it may be doubted 
whether the Zulus did not on the whole regard themselves rather as 
vanquished than victors. With an army still in Natal, with Col. 
Pearson at Ekowe, and Col. Wood on the eastern border, Katshwayo 
may well have feared to trust his army to desultory raids in Natal. 
Further, there were crops to be gathered, and the Tugela was 
flooded. 

The employment of native levies was an experiment, the result of 
which was looked forward to in Natal with some anxiety. A long 
correspondence between the Lieut.-Governor and the Commander-in- 
Chief has been published, in which the merits of what are called the 
tribal and the regimental systems are discussed. The dispute seems 
to us to be wholly verbal. Lord Chelmsford respected tribal arrange- 
ments as far as possible. But without discipline, the men would have 
been a mere rabble, and their own chiefs were, of course, useless 
for purposes of military organisation. European officers had there- 
fore to be employed to drill and lead them. Unfortunately, these 
being for the most part ignorant of the Zulu language and of Zulu 
customs, had little influence. Yet, on the whole, the native auxiliaries 
fought well, and at last dispersed only under the shock of a disaster 
which would have destroyed the morale even of disciplined troops. 
There was no indication of the predicted tendency to a treasonous 
revolt. 

The attitude of the Home Government to Sir Bartle Frere and Lord 
Chelmsford has been just, and even chivalrous, Sir Bartle Frere had 
acted—if not against their instructions, at least without and beyond 
their instructions. He had been told that the troops sent out were to 
be used only for defence; and he had defended Natal by offensive 
measures in Zululand. Prominent members of the Government have 
practically admitted in the debates, that his action was judicious ; but 
it was impossible wholly to condone so grave a breach of official 
discipline. Sir Bartle Frere had been headstrong and wise. He was 
censured lest his example should lead other Governors to be headstrong 
and foolish. The Opposition naturally sought to discredit the Govern- 
ment by attacking Sir Bartle Frere—whose influence in determining 
Government policy in the Afghan Question they could not forget. 
But the votes of censure were rejected—in the House of Lords by an 
overwhelming majority—in the House of Commons by a majority less 
than that which Government generally commands. 

While public indignation was still seeking to fix the responsibility 
for the disaster to our arms, a letter of Lord Chelmsford’s was pub- 
lished, which was generally regarded as a confession of incapacity. 
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Since then he has been the object of persistent and malignant attack. 
But Government, with wise generosity, refused to withdraw its 
confidence from a commander who had done such excellent service 
elsewhere; and by accomplishing successfully the relief of Ekowe he 
has vindicated his reputation. But though the Government yielded 
nothing to the clamour of a noisy faction, there were reasons which 
ultimately rendered a transfer of the conduct of affairs necessary 
Sir Bartle Frere’s presence at Cape Town was urgently necessary to 
settle the important questions of colonial defence, taxation, and con- 
federation, awaiting solution there. It was impossible that he could 
thence effectively control affairs in Natal. Angry dissensions had 
broken out between the Lieutenant-Governor and Lord Chelmsford 
regarding the policy of raiding into Zululand, and the command of the 
native levies raised for the defence of Natal. Transvaal affairs were 
intimately connected with those of Natal, yet they were under the 
distinct management of an administrator. Obviously, if the war was 
to be brought soon to a successful close, it was desirable to concentrate 
authority of every kind in the hands of one able administrator. Such 
an administrator was found in Sir Garnet Wolseley, who had had 
ample experience of Civil Government, as well as of the conduct of 
campaigns with savage foes. Public opinion had long designated him 
for the duties he was now to discharge. He had before administered 
Natal affairs, but at a time sufficiently remote to save him from any 
responsibility in regard to recent matters of controversy. Perhaps, 
too, the Government wished, by appointing a new commander, to 
“change the luck” of a campaign which, in its incidents, must be 
admitted to have been singularly unfortunate, whatever may be the 
opinion as to its policy. 

Yet, while we approve of the nomination of Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
it must not be forgotten that he has gone to reap what others with 
infinite labour and under every circumstance of discouragement have 
sown. All the difficulties of transport and commissariat have at length 
been overcome. An army magnificent in numbers and equipment 
has already commenced its advance. The spirit of the Zulus has been 
broken by repeated defeats. Umbelini—the Swazi chief whose raids 
were one of the immediate occasions of the war, and whose fertile 
genius planned the attack on the Itombi and the Hlobani Mountains— 
is dead. Dabulamanzi—the victorious leader at Isandula, and the 
vanquished leader at Gingihlovo—is either dead or anxious to submit. 

The future may have as many surprises in store for us as the past. 
Many who are hopelessly committed to gloomy condemnation of the 
war predict that there will be no objective point to strike at, that the 
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Zulus, if defeated in the field, will take refuge in their natural fast- 
nesses, Our troops will be exhausted in an ever-baffled pursuit, and 
will be harassed by constant attacks. 

In forecasts such as this, allowance is not made for the strong com- 
mon sense of the Zulus. We have given them what they wanted, an 
opportunity of “ washing their spears.” They are, perhaps, satisfied 
with the result, and will not long resist the coercion by starvation and 
constant pursuit which has proved effectual with other tribes. Katsh- 
wayo may, perhaps, retire to Swaziland. In that case the Zulu people 
will be glad enough to have peace. 

It is even possible that Katshwayo may submit. Everything will 
depend on the terms offered. Till the instructions given to Sir G. 
Wolseley are published we cannot say what terms he is authorised to 
offer. Government and Sir Bartle Frere are quite as anxious as the 
Aborigines’ Protection Society to bring the war to a close on “ reason- 
able” terms. But no terms can be regarded as reasonable which do 
not break down once and for ever the military organization of the Zulus, 
and establish amongst them a peaceful and merciful Government. 

A few of the Transvaal Boers have fought with splendid courage 
against the Zulus. But the Boers, as a whole, have maintained an 
attitude of angry indifference. If we have anything to regret regarding 
the annexation, it is that the measure was not deferred till the nearer 
approach of danger would have satisfied the Dutch farmers that our 
intervention alone saved them from ruin and even extermination. The 
old controversy regarding the annexation has been revived to embitter 
and obscure the controversy regarding the policy of the war. Wecan 
only say that annexation was unavoidable, and that, far from having 
led to the Zulu War, it postponed the outbreak. 

Many of the Boers appreciate the advantages our intervention 
brought, but the pseudo patriotic clamour of a few has kept the 
agitation alive. A great meeting of farmers at Wonderfontein pro- 
tested against the extinction of their independence. Later, several 
thousands encamped near Pretoria, and for some time open violence 
was feared. But Sir Bartle Frere with characteristic courage, as soon 
as affairs in Natal permitted, proceeded to the camp. He heard the 
farmers patiently, and argued with them moderately. He made an 
accurate record of their views for submission to the Home Govern- 
ment, but he held out no hope of a reversal of annexation. The 
fullest measure of good government and even of self-government 
would be accorded—but no more. His firmness and good humour 
prevailed. The angry assembly dissolved, and though the Boers still 
protest, they protest peacefully. It is no doubt untrue that they entered 
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into relations with Katshwayo with a view to common action, but it is 
to be noted that their change of attitude occurred soon after the news 
of the victory of Gingihlovo arrived. 

The Government of the Orange Free State, though it has decided to 
remain neutral, has expressed its sympathy with Natal, and has given 
facilities for the enrolment of volunteers. 

Moirosi, one of the chiefs of the Basutos, has for some time been in 
revolt. A colonial force beleaguers his stronghold, and trifling 
encounters, with varying fortune, have taken place. 

The rebels on the island in the Orange River have at last been 
dispersed. 

At intervals, since the war commenced, Zulu messengers have come 
declaring vaguely that Katshwayo wished for peace, and more 
recently, that he despaired of successful resistance. The messengers, 
however, were by their own confession not authorised to treat, and 
were not of such rank as those whom the King generally selected as 
his representatives. Though there is every reason to believe that the 
King was acquainted with the terms of the ultimatum, and knew that 
the war was waged to enforce them, there was no reference to them inhis 
messages. It therefore seemed probable that his overtures were mere 
attempts to gain time, or to tempt our commanders to relax their precau- 
tions. The King’s warlike preparations meanwhile continued. The attacks 
at Isandula, at Gingihlovo and at Kambula, were each preceded by 
these “ peaceful” messages. As it seemed probable that the messengers 
were mere spies, they were subjected to some restraint in our camp, and, 
in one case, were, by an unfortunate mistake, unnecessarily detained. 

It now appears that till lately Katshwayo himself made no attempt 
to avert war. Certain of his indunas, without his knowledge, sent 
messengers to General Crealock, commanding the Lower Tugela 
column. On their return, Katshwayo, who meanwhile had discovered 
that his people were weary of fighting, gave his sanction to their 
enterprise. ‘They have since had an interview with Lord Chelms- 
ford and have been told by him that if Katshwayo proves the 
sincerity of his intentions by sending ambassadors with part of the 
plunder of Isandula which is known to be in his possession, by 
promising to restore the rest, and by causing his own regiment to lay 
down their arms, an armistice would be granted. It is clear that to 
suspend operations without exacting effective guarantees would be 
mere folly. Delay would be valuable to the Zulus who have their 
crops to look after, but would be fatal to us. If the King is really 
willing to make peace on our terms he will not hesitate to comply with 
these preliminary requirements. If he is unwilling to concede them, 
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it is worse than waste of time to enter into negotiations. The general 
opinion at the seat of war seems to be, that not till he has discovered 
our superiority in the open field wiil he consent to that extinction of 
his power which our safety renders imperative. 

Meanwhile all is ready for the advance on Ulundi. The” first 
division under Lord Chelmsford was near Ibabanango, where almost 
midway between the frontier and Ulundi, a fortified depot is to be 
maintained. Subsidiary posts will connect the base with the head of 
the advancing column. Gen. Crealock’s column has also advanced 
from its base in the Lower Tugela, and already has drawn close to the 
northern column in the heart of Zululand. The plan of the campaign 
seems to be to drive the enemy to the north-east. 


Victoria.—All who understand the important Colony of Victoria, 
all who are familiar with the constitutional, political, social, in- 
dustrial, or economical prospects of Victoria, one and all join, with 
the emphasis of knowledge, in the perennial cry for Reform. And 
this cry has at last been brought to the august ears of the Imperial 
authorities. But this desired reform is no result of any grand impulse 
of progress : it springs not from “advanced notions ;” it has nothing in 
common with the “ onward march of peoples ;” it originates not in high- 
flown theories. On the contrary, as becomes a community of practical 
colonists, this cry takes its rise in commonplace facts. The Constitution 
of Victoria has pronounced itself in effect unworkable. As it at 
present stands on paper, it has proved inadequate to its allotted task. 
And the keen politicians of Victoria, unable to agree amongst them- 
selves as to the true remedy, or, indeed, as to the actual application of 
any remedy at all, have shown some vestige of business-like common 
sense by appealing to the experienced statesmanship of the Home 
authorities for a remedy which they rightly regard as the best pro- 
curable in the present condition of political experience. 

Did the English public see more of the newspapers written by and 
for distant communities of Englishmen, they would awake to the fact 
that English public opinion is eagerly sought for and religiously 
venerated to the limits of the earth. And this is above all the case 
when opinion is needed in respect to the more thoughtful and learned 
branches of human endeavour. Constitutional policies are influenced 
more than any others by the valued opinions of Home statesmen. 
Nor is this condition of things other than natural if we are to believe 
in the proverbial common sense of Englishmen. Victoria covers an 
area just equal to that of England, Wales, and Scotland; and her 
revenue equals that of such States as Portugal or Chili; while her 
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trade with England is double that of those States. At the same time, 
her population does not exceed that of Kent. Consequently, we have 
a small band of men saddled with very important responsibilities and 
duties—for Victorians manage their own affairs by the means of Parlia- 
mentary Government. Such a state of things drives a large per-centage 
of the population to hold prominent positions in the actual government 
of the community. Need it be wondered, then, that among the leading 
engineers of the State machinery there appear ever and anon 
workmen inspired by crude notions, or even actually incapable? 
Need it be wondered if the State machinery, whether in build, 
management, or repair, suffers from this well-intentioned care of the 
incompetent ? 

But as, on the one side, we have this peculiarly circumstanced com- 
munity of Victorians, so, on the other, we have the fact that this com- 
munity still remains part and parcel of a larger whole. The pioneer 
band of 800,000 can fall back for aid or support on a veteran army of 
30,000,000. We may not be surprised, then, that the Victorian public 
pay reverent heed to Home opinions, whether these be elaborated with 
the concentration of skill at the command of the Colonial Office, or 
ably detailed in the publications of men who have won for their 
abilities public recognition in a community which is forty times the 
size of that of Victoria. This is the basis of one of those ties of mutual 
interest which Lord Hartington has recently told us hold the Empire 
together. 

The Constitution of Victoria is embodied in an Act of Parliament, 
not lengthy, and easily to be understood for the reading thereof. And 
there is one sole point in which the Constitution halts. That point in 
itself is simple in the extreme. The Parliamentary Government of 
the Victorian Constitution is bicameral on the English system. It 
has failed to work with the success of its model; and the visible sign 
of this failure has been the frequent recurrence of deadlocks between 
the two Houses of Parliament. All parties agree that the prevention 
of such deadlocks is all that need be sought. But though these actual 
evils of the ailment are undisputed, in its diagnosis, and conse- 
quently in its treatment, doctors vehemently differ. 

It is well to remember that the local doctors, from whom we might 
expect the most intimate knowledge, unfortunately belong to local 
parties : their party theories colour their vision ; and party theories in 
Victoria are of the most opposite and rival types. As with the body 
national, so with the body natural; the homeopathist of the present 
day will diagnose and describe in exact opposition to the allopathist ; 
and each will have lengthy theoretic reasons for his course ; his mind 
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has been coloured with them in his bringing up. The next generation 
may have an entirely new system in store for those of us that survive. 
Change time to space, and the analogy is presently profitable. The 
Berry party of Victoria are imbued by their “ party bringing up” 
with definite views: so, too, the Opposition hold other theories and 
remedies to be correct for the ailment in question. It is well that 
there exists a third party, removed from either influence, yet knowing 
both, and so capable of developing some new diagnosis and new treat- 
ment. Thus, while the hot antagonism of the local doctors prevent 
absolutely the initiation of all curative treatment, the independent 
advice of outsiders may be looked to, to introduce some really workable 
compromise. 

The only need is that these otherwise skilful and learned outsiders 
should be possessed of the true facts of the particular case in hand. 
Those who enjoy unprejudiced knowledge, know well that the 
real point of issue in Victoria lies in the proprietary of the soil of the 
colony. History shows that the first human occupants of any soil 
are the owners of flocks and herds; and the history of the occupation 
of the virgin soil of Australia is no exception to this rule. Men with 
their flocks and herds pushed into the untenanted wilds in search of 
pasture. The business was eminently profitable. The owners of the 
flocks and herds, under the title of squatters, increased in numbers, 
and as they increased so they jostled one another. No sooner do 
tribes, and after them communities, become contiguous than compro- 
mise gives rise to political institutions; or, in what some modern 
authors would call the absurd picture of the older theorists, “a stage 
of warfare is succeeded by a stage of contract.” In plain words, a 
State is created; and forthwith the interests of the squatter fall to 
the care of a Government. In Victoria, the action of Government 
proceeded in this wise—each squatter was allowed to feed his flocks 
within certain limits, and others were prevented encroaching on these 
limits by the strong arm of the united community; the muscle and 
sinew of this strong arm being signified by a portion of the squatters 
profits. In other words, the squatter rented from the Government 
large districts or runs. These squatters, by the natural increase of 
their flocks, and with the aid of great advantages in climate and 
vegetation, became possessed of wool both in quality and quantity far 
surpassing that of any other country in the world. The consequent 
increase of their wealth was great. 

During these haleyon days of Victoria came the discovery of gold. 
This at once flooded the country with a large immigrant class who 
speedily dug wealth from the earth. There is a permanent law 
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of the human heart, that no sooner is its owner possessed of wealth 
than it must needs contemplate the ownership of land. So this large 
class of men who had gathered together wealth by the agency of the pick 
or the grog-shop, looked round them for homes of their own, Manhood 
suffrage had been introduced. Consequently, the Government that 
would stand firm on its legs at once sought to gratify this plausible 
desire of the manhood majority. It was argued that a numerically 
large class of small landowners is undoubtedly a great element of 
stability ina community. It was also most truly foreseen that the 
ready and cheap purchase of land would prove a powerful immigration 
magnet ; its success as such was hardly inferior to that of the report 
of squatting and mining good fortune ; and there came about a very 
great influx of population. 

The squatters, however, very soon discovered that these immigrants 
bought up small portions of land as soon as they could scrape together 
a small sum of money. The pastoral runs were vast, but they had 
their more valuable and their less valuable portions. In most districts 
flocks were only to be watered at some one or two lagoons or ‘‘ water- 
holes.” And when the squatter discovered one fine day that the land 
around this water hole had all become the property of some three or 
four “selectors,” he knew at once that a large tract of his run became 
useless to him, and so to the State, unless such indiscriminate intrusion 
could be prevented. But the prime principles of these early land-laws 
was that the land was sold ata low price. And the squatter was wealthy, 
and the selector poor. Land was rapidly bought up; but selectors 
were bought out; and the “ Shepherd Kings,” from being what Nature 
intended them mere tenants of uncultivated lands, became, in self- 
defence, owners. And the land in law passed from the care of the 
State to that of the individual. 

The theory of cheap land purchase was most plausible. It succeeded 
with a grand success in its two main objects, the introduction of 
population and the sale of numerous small holdings. But it brought 
about an unintended, but no less influential, result in the changing the 
squatter from his historical position of tenant to his forced condition 
of extensive landowner. But the squatter, whose primary product was 
wool—for there is no sale for mutton in the Australian bush—found 
that wool, grown with the sole aid of the natural bush fertility, 
though it yielded most handsome profits on low-rented lands, yet 
failed to yield any profit at all when such lands were each acre of 
them purchased. Thus, for instance, it by no means followed that it 
was highly profitable to grow wool on the old system of trusting all 
to Nature in a run of 30,000 acres when that run had been just 
purchased for 30,000/., while its former rent reached only 500J. per 
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annum. Accordingly, squatters turned more to the breeding of stock 
of excellent quality for the stocking of new runs in the unoccupied 
interior of Australia; they availed themselves of the indirect effect 
of enhancing the value of the fleeces that. fell to them in the process ; 
and they set themselves vigorously to work to improve by irrigation, 
planting, and sowing, the feeding capabilities of their large tracts of 
wild bush land which they fondly imagined had now become their own. 

The cheap alienation of land, the policy of the party supported by 
the class of owners of little wealth—a class, in a colony where man- 
hood suffrage prevails, of very great political power—proved in the 
long run of greater benefit to its opposers than to its proposers. Yet 
in the hands of the latter still remained some preponderance of political 
power. What was to be done in the interests of this party ? 

The most important step taken was that culminating in the Land 
Law of 1877; a measure on which Mr. Berry, the present Premier, 
rests his chief claim to power. This is a Property tax confined 
expressly and entirely to one kind of property. It taxes alone the 
industry of Squatting—an industry which is the natural backbone of 
the prosperity of every Australian colony. The title ‘Land Tax” is 
altogether a misnomer. The cardinal principle is seen in the standard 
of valuation adopted—viz., the number of sheep the land will carry per 
acre. It is, indeed, nominally a Land tax, and has the excellent 
theoretic proviso, borrowed from the English Income tax, that land, 
assessed for the purposes of this Act below a certain value shall pay 
no tax. This is a proviso palpably in favour of that small landowner 
class whose benefit was originally sought. But curiously enough it 
extends its shield over a very large proportion of most wealthy land- 
owners. There are many who enjoy enormous incomes from their 
potato farms in the Warnambool district, or their stock-breeding 
“ estates,” or their valuable sites in Collins Street, or the suburbs of 
Melbourne. These owners pay no Land tax ; for their land, which yields 
them all this revenue, does not carry the requisite number of sheep 
to place them within the proud but taxed ranks of the squatters. 
These facts are clearly seen by the more intelligent Victoriaus, a class 
which will soon, in all probability, resume the reins of affairs. Al] 
owners of property cannot but feel that their confréres, the squatters, 
are now having played off upon them what may be termed political 
spite for the unforeseen issue of the previous populer policy—the cheap 
alienation of the public land. 

Such are what may be termed the social or economical elements of 
the question at issue. Side by side with these must be ranged those 
which are rather constitutional or political. The two Houses of the 
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Victorian Parliament are elective. The electors to the Upper House 
must be possessed of a certain qualification either of wealth or educa- 
tion. They are, in fact, those who chiefly support the State, or those 
who are best capable of understanding the principles of government. 
For the Lower House, on the other hand, manhood suffrage prevails. 
There are few educated persons, few shopkeepers, or even provident 
artisans who are not qualified electors to the Council; nevertheless, 
these qualified electors only number some 30,000, as against the 
remaining 150,000 electors to the Lower House. It will then be 
readily inferred that in the Council there is usually to be found a 
majority representing the wealth, the learning, and the higher indus- 
trial elements of the colony; while in the Lower House there rules 
more frequently a majority that seeks the support of the masses. These 
masses are, of course, not so accessible to reason; which would, indeed, lead 
them from the temptations of the present to the unseen benefits of the 
future; they come to be less regardful of consequences than the elec- 
tors to the Council. And it may be said that, however much the one 
party are the champions of their own selfishness, they are outdone in 
any harm they may cause to the community by the heedless reckless- 
ness of the other. 

By way of instance, there is the fact that the masses just now 
vehemently support a strict Protectionist policy, and they do so on the 
specious plea that it provides labour for the labourer. But they 
utterly scorn to notice the fact that not only are the most common 
articles manufactured in the colony far higher in price than if im- 
ported, but that since the inauguration of strict Protection, farmers and 
many other employers of labour have actually taken their capital with 
them to the neighbouring colonies. They find their profits far greater 
where they can buy their reaping machines and other requisites at the 
low prices induced by American and English competition—with no 
need to pay over a share of their own profits to the lucky manufacturer 
who has the monopoly of the manufacture of agricultural implements 
in Melbourne. The labourer gives his electoral support to the man 
who vaguely promises him increase of wages; but he looks not far 
enough ahead to see that he pays away this increase and more, if, indeed, 
he can get any work at all, in the enhanced prices of what he buys ; while, 
at the same moment, he is scaring capital from the colony, or, in other 
words, killing the goose that lays him his golden eggs. 

Such, then, is the open secret of the principles to the two essential 
parties in Victoria; and we have seen it is an important political acci- 
dent that these principles become the principles of the two Houses of 
Parliament respectively. Can it be wondered, then, that at all events 
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the opportunities for deadlocks occur? And there are subsidiary 
causes which aggravate this condition of things. Among these none 
is more prominent than the fact that the personnel of the Assembly as a 
body differs no less from that of the House of Commons than does 
that of the Council from that of the House of Lords. 

The main recruiting ground of the House of Commons is among the 
scions of families that have, at all events for some generations, 
enjoyed the advantages of competence, and so of careful education. 
They have tasted of and become familiar with the best that man has © 
yet devised in point of self-improvement. There is, too, within the 
House of Commons a large majority of the best men of this educated 
class—whether of those who in the large arena of public competition 
throughout the English Empire have proved themselves of more than 
average ability, or of those whose fathers have done so, leaving to 
their sons the heirship of a fair name, and probably the heritage of 
talents or, at all events, of honest ambitions. The sole utilitarian 
advantage of entering Parliament—viz., the social prestige of member- 
ship—is the motive but in exceptional cases. It is the early ambi- 
tion of serving one’s country well, mingled even if this be with the 
alluring prospect of a Minister's fame; but worldly advancement, 
pecuniary reward, the making out of it a living, this class of induce- 
ments are entirely foreign to the very possibilities of membership. 
Yet this is not so with the Victorian Assembly. Men have no doubt 
sought seats in it from precisely similar motives to the Home candi- 
date ; but the community is small, and there are fewer than necessary 
of this highly desirable class. No doubt this state of things must and 
will alter with age, but in the meantime there reigns, in addition, a 
scheme, temporary, it is true, in nature, yet nevertheless suflicing 
greatly to maintain these anomalous conditions of Parliamentary life. 
Each member receives 300. a year and a free railway pass. The 
motives and the prospects involved were well condensed in the con- 
fessions to the writer of this of a once well-known Member of this 
Assembly :—‘‘ I cameto Victoria to dig gold; I prospered but little. 
I had no capital; found the shepherd's lite too rough; and of clerk- 
ships there were none vacant. By a happy inspiration I addressed 
myself to the electors; made vague promises of what I would do for 
them did I ever get into power. Since then I have been a respectable 
Member, living on my 38U0/. a year and my free railway pass; and 
ever looking forward to turning up some day as a Minister with 
my 1500/. or 2000J. a year, or, at all events, in the end falling into 
some such snug berth as one of those Land Commissionerships at 
1000/. per annum. After ail, I could not have done much better in 
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life, certainly not considering the liberty I enjoy in regard to the 
when, the where, and the how much of my work.” 

Payment of Members is no doubt a debatable point. Concerning 
it, however, one fact is undeniable. It opens the doors of Parliament 
to a large class of men who have practically no stake in the prosperity 
of the community ; to others, who iack the necessary education ; to 
others, who lack the highly useful business shrewdness of the self-made 
man. In short, as was once said of it, “it looks much like an open 
invitation by the community to place their corporate affairs in the hands 
of those who have failed in the ordinary affairs of life.” The propor- 
tion of these undesirable classes who accept this invitation, who enter 
through these doors, depends intimately on the competition of the 
more eligible and useful candidates. In Victoria these better men 
have not come forward as they should. It is notorious that many 
able young sons of the wealthy, enjoying the advantages of European 
training or world-wide travel, have not taken to Parliamentary life 
with the hereditary zest of their compeers in England. The atmo- 
sphere of salaried membership may be uncongenial. Atall events there 
is but much reason to see that at present there is unrestricted oppor- 
tunity for a very large leavening of a most undesirable element in the 
Victorian Assembly, which at times renders it incapable of that spirit 
of sagacious compromise and of dignified forbearance which has been 
the lubricating oil of the British Parliamentary machine. 

And when we turn to regard the personnel of the Victorian Upper 
House we do not meet with any closer resemblance to the House of 
Lords. The majority of the Members are a very useful and able type 
of men. Their talents are proven; their own abilities have for the 
most part raised them in life to be leaders in their community. They 
would form a most useful element in any House of Commons. But 
they are men who owe their good fortune to themselves, and to their 
trades and industries at which they have bravely toiled. They are 
thus indubitably the ‘‘ Representatives” of certain interests; they are 
often termed the ‘“ Representatives” of wealth; and they have not 
always shown themselves untrammeled by the influence of their per- 
sonal surroundings. They are not above and beyond the actual indus- 
trial life of the community. They are personally interested in and 
mixed up with the leading concerns of the colony. As a body they 
represent capital. And as a body they do not appear in the 
Assembly : stragglers from their ranks may be found in the Lower 
House. But the main body of these “ Representatives of wealth and 
education” seek the sure seats of the Council. They thus feel to the 
quick many policies or proposals of the Assembly which deal with 
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matters with which the Members of the Assembly have little or no 
connection, Thus, the Lower House is no longer the arena where 
Representatives of all the interests of the community meet on common 
ground ; it becomes, as we have seen, the stronghold of the Represen- 
tatives of labour, of small capitalists, of the less prosperous members of 
the community. 

The main result is that in Victoria the two Houses of Parliament 
are co-ordinate, not alone in theoretic powers, but in their asserted 
practice of them. This state of things, it need hardly be said, is not 
Parliamentary Government on the English system. The House of 
Commons, making use of the best technical knowledge of the commu- | 
nity, initiates schemes and generally supervises all the legislative, 
administrative, and executive functions of the State. The House of 
Lords, like some Council of Elders, aids the Lower House with its 
matured wisdom, its advice, or, if need be, its remonstrance. But it 
attempts not to set itself forward as a counter authority, or a rival in 
the same arena ; it regards itself as the “ Governor” of the State 
Engine, regulating all eccentricities of motion; or as the break to stay 
too rapid a speed. In Victoria, on the contrary, each of the two 
Houses has shown itself most jealous of all interference on the part of 
the other. Leading Members of the Upper House claim for it the 
Constitutional position of a “ second House of Commons.” The state 
of things has been summed up in the conclusion that “a measure has 
but to be proposed in one House to be opposed in the other.” And this 
is a strange phrase to apply to a Parliament on “ the English model.” 

The most glaring instance of the truth of this conclusion is to be seen 
in the recent local attempts at reform. With the proposals that 
emanated from the Assembly, the Council would have little to do. 
And the same treatment befell the suggestions of the Council once they 
appeared in the Assembly. Both classes of proposals proceed on the 
assumption that the Upper House needsreforming. This coincidence 
is remarkable. But the one scheme reforms by substracting from, the 
other, by adding to tae powers of the Council. The schemes that have 
the support of the majority in the Assembly practically do away with 
the Council. Thus, it was proposed to enact that if the Council reject 
Bills passed by the Assembly in two consecutive Sessions, these Bills 
are to be taken as passed, subject only to the Council having a right to 
appcal directly to the electors of the Assembly. The Council, in other 
words, is asked to waive its own claim to power, and subordinate that 
of the Assembly to rule by Plebiscite. Other yet more stringent 
measures were proposed in regard to Money Bills. When we bear in 
mind that property finds due representation, at the present, in the 
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Upper House alone, we shall understand how it is that the Council does 
not approve of this class of proposals. 

The schemes that have the support of the majority in the Council 
seek to reform the Council into more power. By lowering the fran- 
chise and the qualifications for membership, by inaugurating a some- 
thing equivalent to Dissolution, it is sought to make the Council a 
partner of acknowledged equality in the Government of the country. 
It is urged that as mercy is the attribute of the great, so is forbearance 
that of the strong ; and that on occasion the Council would yield to the 
Assembly, conscious of its own increased strength. But these apothegms 
are rather applicable to the dealings between superiors and inferiors, 
between weak and strong, than between equals. To many minds such 
a reform would only seem to intensify the conditions of the past, and 
so to equalise the powers of the opposing forces, that a contest could 
but conclude with the exhaustion of both forces; or, in other words, 
the ruin of the community. 

There is a silver lining to the cloud. This very rivalry of the two 
Houses will prevent either of these two classes of destructive schemes 
becoming law. The remedy to be provided must be something alto- 
gether different, if it is to be adopted with the concurrence of the 
community itself; and there are two distinct types of reform possible. 

The one class specially regards the present. Acknowledging that uni- 
versal suffrage prevails in Victoria and that the Upper House is elective, 
we turn for hints to countries where such a state of things prevail. In 
these we find a legal means to compromise between the two Houses. 
The principle adopted is that when the two Houses differ, they sit 
together as one House and decide finally by a two-thirds majority. 

The other class specially regard the future. The colony is at present 
in the transition state of youthful development. The materials are not 
at the present moulded into the stage requisite for the support of a 
true English Parliament, but signs that they are capable of, and rapidly 
tending to, this are distinctly apparent. The question then is, how to 
turn the Assembly into a House of Commons, and the Council into a 
House of Lords. At the present, wealth, intellect, and property, find 
voice in the Council. Again, at the present, the Council alone keeps 
prominently in legislative life that upper stratum of society, which all 
ages and countries have shown to be a necessary element towards 
insuring a lasting and equitable form of Representative Government. It 
is not the rule of the masses or of the few that can give prosperity to 
a community, but it is the securing to each man his proper opportu- 
nities ; and this can alone be done when a Government reigns which 
has truly at heart the interest of each and every class. An Assembly, 
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for instance, which is violently antagonistic to one of the most wealthy 
and important industries of the community is not likely to conduct the 
affairs of that community to the satisfaction of all its component parts. 
This is the lesson Victoria has been learning. 

To turn the Assembly into a House of Commons there must be 
some modification of the existing franchise, and there must be some 
alteration in the personnel of the Members. To do away with man- 
hood suffrage, once it has been introduced, is impossible, but its effect 
may be qualified. Inthe Victorian community there is ample scope for 
the introduction of some scheme which shall bring about the better 
representation of the learned and teaching professions, and of pro- 
perty. Additional taxes to rate-payers is a type of suggestions that 
might be attempted with advantage. Very great things are to be ex- 
pected of the rescinding of the present temporary arrangement of pay- 
ment of Members. The abolition of this, an abolition warmly advo- 
cated by an increasing class in the colony, would go a long way 
towards improving the tone and dignity of the House, and attracting 
to it a better and more independent class of Members. 

To turn the Council into a House of Lords, it is a first necessity 
that the Assembly become a House of Commons. So soon as all interests 
find due representation in the Lower House, the Upper House can at 
once become a true Senate. Such a change will be inaugurated by 
the adoption of nomination for election; and a seat in the Council 
become the honoured prize for success in any walk of life. The 
wealthy, the learned, the skilful, the successful, may there congregate 
to watch disinterestedly over and tend the prosperous development 
of the community. 

The means to these ends are the honoured suggestions of Home 
opinion, and the more direct inspirations of that Home opinion speak- 
ing through the Colonial Office and the Governor. To the good sense 
of Victorians must be left the rest. 

The main result of the late visit of the Victorian Premier to England 
has been a despatch to the Governor of Victoria, in which Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach has embodied much sound advice. He presses Victorians 
to accept the onus of self-government in a right and inteiligent spirit. 
He deprecates direct interference by the Imperial Parliament, for it 
would “involve an admission that the great Colony of Victoria was 
compelled to ask the Imperial Parliament to resume a power which, 
desiring to promote her welfare, and believing in her capacity for self- 
government, the Imperial Parliament had voluntarily surrendered, and 
that this request was made because the leaders of political parties, 
from a general want of the moderation and sagacity essential to the 
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success of Constitutional Government, had failed to agree upon any 
compromise for enabling the business of the Colonial Parliament to be 
carried on.” The question remains, have the present political leaders 
in Victoria the sagacity and moderation to propose and to accept such 
further definition or even modification of their present Constitution as 
shall develop to the full its latent powers of true Parliamentary Govern- 
ment. Englishmen will watch with interest the next political moves 
in Victoria; for these will confirm or deny the ability of Victorians to 
manage their own affairs. The Victorian Constitutional difficulties 
are thus of pregnant interest to those who watch the automatic 
development of Parliamentary Government in the dissociated communi- 
ties of Engliskmen now rising to power and strength in so many 
quarters of the globe. 








